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PAINTERS AND PAINTING IN THE WRITINGS 
| OF F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


THEODORE HORNBERGER 
The University of Texas 


T HAS long been common knowledge that F. Hopkinson Smith’s 

The Fortunes of Oliver Horn (1902) is a semiautobiographical 
novel, presenting a realistic picture of the world of art in New 
York City in the eighteen-seventies and eighties‘ With no objec- 
tion from the author, Oliver Horn was identified as, in part, Smith 
himself; Jack Bedford as his friend Arthur Quartley; Fred Stone 
as Hal Bispham, an animal painter; Julius Bianchi as Napoleon 
Sarony, a once-famous photographer; Munson as William Merritt 
Chase; Watson as Charles S. Reinhart, the illustrator; Fog-Horn 
Cranch as Schenk, an auctioneer; and the Stone Mugs, before whom 
Oliver painted his fame-winning picture, “The Woman in Black,” 
as the Tile Club, in which Smith played a conspicuous part. Much 
of the action takes place in Tenth Street Studio Building, long the 
center of the art life of the city. 

No one can read much of Smith’s writing without realizing 
that Oliver Horn is far from his only portrayal of artist life. The 
central figure of The Romance of an Old-Fashioned Gentleman 
(1907) is Adam Gregg, a portrait-painter. Peter (1908) contains a 
chapter describing a Saturday night at the Century Club, and 
among its characters is Holker Morris, “America’s greatest archi- 
tect,” whose interests and following are strongly reminiscent of 
Stanford White’s. The hero of Felix O’Day (1915) has a gentle- 
manly knowledge of art and is thrown into contact with Samuel 
Dogger, A. N. A., who paints “Hudson Rivery” things and repairs 
putative old masters. Sam’s friend, Nat Ganger, has lived for 
twenty-two years on the top floor of the Studio Building, making 
his living “now that the art of the country has gone to the devil” 
by producing dancing girls in silk tights “or without them, just 
as the tobacco shops prefer.” Joe Grimsby, the youth who provides 
the romantic interest in Enoch Crane (1916), is an architect. 


t See W. H. Shelton, “Artist Life in New York in the Days of Oliver Horn,” Critic, 
XLIII, 31-40 (July, 1903), and Katharine M. Roof, The Life and Art of William Merritt 
Chase (New York, 1917), p. 83. 
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The world of art is most frequently encountered, however, in 
Smith’s short stories and sketches. The nine volumes of short 
pieces which he brought together contain, all in all, ninety-three 
separate items—stories, travel essays, descriptive sketches, and even 
an expository article on Louis Aston Knight, one of Smith’s artist 
friends.” Two volumes, The Wood Fire in No. 3 (1906) and The 
Arm-Char at the Inn (1912), are built entirely around groups of 
artists, whose meeting together leads to the relation of anecdotes 
or to discussion of art and literature. There are nine “chapters” 
in the former book, fifteen in the latter. Of the remaining seventy 
items, thirty-two contain direct references to a painter or to painting. 
Most common are anecdotes or adventures which came to Smith 
himself as he wandered about the world with his white umbrella 
and sketching materials, but there are also pieces which devote 
considerable space to the discussion of art, and a handful of stories 
which are based entirely upon the lives and ambitions of painters.* 

Taken as a whole, whether fact or fiction, Smith’s writing pro- 
vides what is essentially an informal history of American painting 
in the seventies, eighties, and nineties. The point could be dem- 
onstrated at great length, but what is proposed here is to provide 
a general footnote to Smith’s collected work, by indicating briefly 
the way in which he treated three important movements in the 
pictorial art of his time: the Hudson River School of landscape 
painting; the so-called “Munich episode” of the seventies; and the 
accumulating indebtedness of American painters to their teachers 


and fellows in France. 


2 The Man in the High-Water Boots,” in Forty Minutes Late and Other Stories (1909). 
The nine volumes mentioned do not include early books in which the illustrations were of 
more importance than the text: Well-Born Roads of Spain, Holland, and Italy (1886) and 
A White Umbrella in Mexico (1889). Houghton, Mifflin and Co. was Smith's usual pub- 
lisher until the turn of the century. Beginning with Oliver Horn (1902), his work was 
ordinarily brought out by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

® See: “Between Showers in Dort,” in The Other Fellow (1899); “A Procession of 
Umbrellas” and “Plain Fin—~Paper-Hanger,” in The Under Dog (1903); “The Rajah of 
Bungpore,” in At Close Range (1905); “Loretta of the Shipyards,” in The Veiled Lady 
and Other Men and Women (1907); and “The Parthenon by Way of Papendrecht,” in 
Forty Minutes Late.. To these might also be added a number of uncollected articles: 
“Snubbin’ Thro’ Jersey” (with J. B. Millet), Century, XXXIV, 483-496, 697-711 (Aug. and 
Sept, 1887); “[Artists’ Impressions of the World's Fair, IV] The Picturesque Side,” 
Scribner's Magazine, XIV, 601-611 (Nov., 1893); “The Pastels of Edwin A. Abbey,” 
ibid., XVII, 135-147 (Aug., 1895); and “Some Notes on Tennessee’s Centennial,” ibid., 
XXII, 333-344 (Sept, 1897). 

*Sce: “Marny’s Shadow" and “His Last Cent,” in The Under Dog; “‘ Old Sunshine,’ ” 
in At Close Range; “Sam Joplin’s Epigastric Nerve,” in The Veiled Lady; and “A Gentle- 
man's Gentleman,” in Forty Minutes Late. 
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THE Hupson River ScHooL 


The cosmopolites of the Tile Club, en route to Lake Champlain 
on a canal-boat excursion, amused themselves by damning their 
more conservative elders, the landscapists of the Hudson River 
School.” Later critics have sustained them in the view that the 
elder men, Academicians though they were, and able to command 
large sums of money for their pictures, were on the whole poor 
technicians, with small grasp of composition and disproportionate 
care for minor detail.® 

It is therefore appropriate that Sam Dogger in Felix O'Day is 

once described (p. 83) as a battered hulk, “stranded these many 
years on the dry sands of incompetency.” Sam “can do Corots 
and Rousseaus and Daubignys by the yard” (p. 77), but his heart 
is in his landscapes, for which the asking price is fifty dollars when 
ten would do a “whole lot of good” (p. 141). His friend Nat 
gives us a notion of one of them, which is not entirely in the tra- 
dition: 
Palisades and a steamboat in the foreground, and an afternoon sky. 
Easy dodge, don’t you see? Yellow sky and purple hill, and short streak 
for the steamboat and its wake, and a smear of white steam straggling 
behind. Sam does ’em as well as anybody. Sometimes he puts in a 
pile or two in the foreground for a broken dock and a rowboat with a 
lone fisherman squatting on the hind seat. Then he asks fave dollars 
more. Always get more you know for figures in a landscape. (Pp. 
138-139.) 


Felix calls it very good, but is contradicted by Nat; “It’s really 
very bad, and you know it.” Fortunately a real-estate man with 
cottages for sale on the Palisades comes along and takes it to hang 
in his office. 

The Hudson River men are treated with more respect in Oliver 
Horn. The youthful Oliver regarded them as the founders of a 
national art. | 


The pictures of George Inness, Sanford Gifford, Kensett, McEntee, Hart, 
Eastman Johnson, Hubbard, Church, Casilear, Whittredge, and the 


° See Scribner's Monthly, XIX, 647 (March, 1880). 

*See: Samuel Isham, The History of American Painting (New Ed., New York, 1936), 
p. 254; C. H. Caffin, The Story of American Painting (De Luxe Ed., Garden City, N. Y., 
1937), pp. 66-76; Suzanne LaFollette, Art in America (New York, 1929), pp. 128-133; 
Royal Cortissoz, American Artists (New York, 1923), pp. 109-112; and Sadakichi Hart- 
mann, 4 History of American Art (New Rev. Ed., New. York, 1932), I,..46-76. 
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others had been frequently discussed around the piano on the top floor 
at Miss Teetum’s, and their merits and supposed demerits hotly con- 
tested. ... 

Of the group Gifford appealed to him most. One golden “Venice” 
of the painter, which hung in a picture-store, always delighted him—a 
stretch of the Lagoon with a cluster of butterfly sails and a faraway line 
of palaces, towers, and domes lying like a string of pearls on the horizon. 
There was another of Kensett’s, a point of rocks thrust out like a mailed 
hand into a blue sea; and a McEntee of October woods, all brown and 
gold; but the Gifford he had never forgotten, nor will anyone else who 
has seen it. (1913 ed., pp. 236-237.) 


All the men named except Eastman Johnson were landscapists, 
and Smith, himself an outdoor painter, obviously admired them. 
Even Tom Waller, a Munich-trained sheep-painter refused election 
to the National Academy of Design, is prepared (pp. 166-167) to 
praise Inness, McEntee, Sanford Gifford, Page, and Casilear, when 
an English bank-clerk asks condescendingly what Americans there 
are who can paint anything “worth having.” “Weve got,” says 
Waller, “a dozen young fellows in this very town that put more 
real stuff into their canvases than all your men put together. They 
don’t tickle their things to death with detail. They get air and 
vitality and out-of-doors into their work... .” Later in the novel 
Oliver and Margaret, his sweetheart, talk (p. 279) of the sensation 
of Church’s “Niagara” and Whittredge’s “Mountain Brook,” and 
there is mention (p. 463) of “important American landscapes, 
notably Sanford Gifford’s ‘Catskill Gorge’.and Church’s “Tropics’— 
two canvases which had attracted more than usual attention at the 
Spring Exhibition of the Academy.” 

Looking back on the sixties and seventies from the turn of the 
century, Smith was not inclined to be severe on the great men of 
his youth, nor even to emphasize their technical imperfections. To 
the end of his life, moreover, he retained a great admiration for 
George Inness.” 

THE “Munca Episope” 


Three of Smith’s most important characters are Munich-trained 
painters: Alexander (“Sandy”) MacWhirter of The Wood Fire in 
No. 3 and “A Gentleman’s Gentleman” (in Forty Minutes Late); 
Adam Gregg of The Romance of an Old-Fashioned Gentleman; 

7 See Smith, Outdoor Sketching (1915), p. 82. 
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and Marny, central figure of “Marny’s Shadow” (in The Under 
Dog) and “Sam Joplin’s Epigastric Nerve” (in The Veiled Lady), 
as well as a minor figure in The Wood Fire in No. 3 and four 
other stories.® They represent the brief ascendancy of the influence 
of the Munich School upon American painting in the seventies, the 
work of two famous teachers, Frank Duveneck and William Mer- 
ritt Chase.’ 

Two methods characterized the Munich School: the use of bi- 
tuminous backgrounds and black shadows in the manner of the 
old masters; and the practice of drawing directly with paint, forc- 
ing the artist to obtain detail, harmony, and effect by successive 
layers of color rather than by a preliminary line sketch i in crayon 
or charcoal. 

No fewer than three of Oliver Horn’s acquaintances had learned 
their art at Munich. The first painter whom he meets (p. 159) 
is Bowdoin, “the only American who had taken a medal at Munich 
for landscape, but who was now painting portraits and starving 
slowly in consequence.” The second, Waller, is described (p. 493) 
as a pupil of Piloty, upon whose teaching the fame of Munich had 
been founded. Still another, “blue-eyed, round-faced Munson, a 
pupil of Kaulbach, and late from Munich” (p. 420), is doubtless a 
fictional portrait of William Merritt Chase. Under such influences, 
it is not surprising that Oliver’s spectacular painting of the Countess 
Kovalski, at an evening meeting of the Stone Mugs, is noticeably 
in the Munich style, although the salient parts of the composition 
were blocked with charcoal. The plan for the evening (p. 431) was 
a “Franz Hals smear”; the background of “The Woman in Black” 
is the greenish black of the old masters; its color scheme was 
achieved by vigorous brushwork; and it was painted in two hours 
(pp. 446-447), although Oliver used, to. be sure, some tricks that 
Margaret had learned in Couture’s atelier in Paris. 

Similar in style is MacWhirter’s “Early Morning on the East 
River,” almost the center of interest in The Wood Fire in No. 
3. We see it first as MacWhirter is considering the final touches, in 
a mood of dissatisfaction: “Shadow tones under the cliffs all out 


®“A Kentucky Cinderella,” in The Other Fellow; “No Respecter of Persons,” in The 
Under Dog; “The Rajah of Bungpore,” in At Close Range; and “Fiddles,” in Forty Min- 
utes Late, 

? See: Isham, op. cif, pp. 377-387; Cafn, op. cit., pp. 110-117; and LaFollette, op. 
cil, Dp. 204-207. 
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of key. There are a lot of wharves, sheds, and vessels lying there 
half-smothered in mist. I do not want to do more than suggest 
them, but they’ve got to be right” (p. 129). Once hung, the pic- 
ture is severely handled by the critics. Cook calls it (p. 279) a 
“Melancholy Monochrome,” and another says it lacks “sponta- 
neity.” MacWhirter is discouraged: 


What I want is somebody to come along and get underneath the paint 
and find something of myself and what I am trying to do with my brush. 
It may be monotonous to Cook; it isn’t to me. I could crisp up my 
‘East River’ with a lot of cheap color and a boat or two with figures in 
the foreground, but it was that vast silence of the morning that I was 
after, and the silvering quality of the dawn. Doesn’t everybody see that? 
some of them can’t. (P. 280.) 


So he gives the Colonel, who is the narrator, a sketch by one of his 
pupils, “pretty black—too much bitumen, I guess” (p. 281), and 
tells his personal troubles, just before the news comes that the pic- 
ture is sold. 

Marny, like MacWhirter, is a big man in physique, but he paints 
portraits rather than landscapes. Fat, enormously genial, and a 
resident of Covington, Kentucky, Marny seems to have been based, 
at least in part, upon Frank Duveneck.*® 


Smith seems to have liked the Munich men both for their vigor 
and for their awareness of the strength of sharp contrast. Quite 
possibly they reinforced his own predilections, for his work as an 
engineer had given him respect for physical strength, and his ex- 
perience with charcoal an appreciation of the values of black and 
white. In “The Man in the High-Water Boots” (in Forty Minutes 
Late), the painters of the direct, forceful school “who swing their 
brushes from their spines instead of their fingertips” are favorably 
compared (p. 147) with the “‘patty-pats,’ with their little dabs of 
yellow, blue, and red, in imitation of the master Monet.” Mac- 
Whirter, in The Wood Fire in No. 3, expresses an-idea which Smith 
found very attractive,” that there are great contrasts in life, 

19 See especially “Marny's Shadow” and the beginning of “No Respecter of Persons," 
in The Under Dog, together with “Sam Joplin’s Epigastric Nerve,” in The Veiled Lady, 
and cf. Norbert Heermann, Frank Duveneck (Boston, 1918). In “The Rajah of Bung- 
pore,” in At Close Range, Marny is a fashionable success, which Duveneck was not. 
Duveneck figures in William Dean Howells’s Indian Summer (1886) as Inglehart, teacher 


of a fun-loving group of Munich students visiting Florence. 
22 See The Other Fellow, pp. 137-138, and The Arm-Chair at the Inn, pp. 164-165. 
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big Rembrandt things that stand out sharp and solid, sudden as the exit 
from a foul shaft into a sunny winter’s day, white and cold. And the 
reverse side—the black side. That is the worst of these contrasts, the 
darks always predominate—out of a yacht’s warm cabin, for instance, 
into a merciless, hungry sea, without a moment’s warning... . Life would 
be a hell for some of us if we saw both sides of its brick walls at once. 
I try now and then to get a glimpse of both sides because of the effects 
I get of light and shadow—they always appeal to me. (Pp. 69-70.) 


No wonder that the Colonel has great praise for MacWhirter (p. 
94): “how fine and strong and superb that brush was, how true, 
how wonderful in color, how much better than any other painter 
of his time—Barbizon, London, or Dusseldorf.” For the Munich 
School Smith had lasting respect. 


THe DEBT TO FRANCE 


In the long run, however, the most important influences upon 
Smith’s generation of painters emanated from the ateliers of Paris, 
the Barbizon School (Daubigny, Dupré, Diaz, Millet, and Corot), 
and the French Impressionists (Manet, Monet, and Pisarro)./* This 
fact is reflected in Smith’s writings by his continuous allusion to 
the French painters, from the Barbizon School on. 

His most conspicuous acquaintance among the “Paris men” was 
J. Alden Weir, a member of the Tile Club, one of the founders of 
the Society of American Artists, and a pioneer American exponent 
of impressionism. Weir is described in A Book of the Tile Club 
(1886) as an “ardent admirer” of Velasquez (p. 60), and informs 
The Owl (who was Smith himself) that he has no business paint- 
ing out of doors. “What you wanted,” he asserts (p. 71), speaking 
of “The Bridge,” one of Smith’s best pictures, “was your brown 
paper sketch and your impression.” There is apparently no por- 
trayal of Weir in Smith’s writings comparable to those of Chase 
and, perhaps, Duveneck, but one suspects that Jack Waldo of “His 
Last Cent” (in The Under Dog) is at least a faint reflection. Waldo 
has a vast enthusiasm for Monet and his “values,” and his own 
work is unappreciated. “Didn’t want ’em, eh?” says Waldo, when 
his pictures return unsold from an out-of-town exhibition. 

Wanted something painted with darning-needle brushes—little tooty- 
wooty stuff that everybody can understand. “See the barn door and the 


12 See: Isham, op. cit, p. 387; Caffin, op. cif., pp. 121, 163; and LaFollette, ep. cit., 
p. 202. 
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nails in the planks and all them knots!”—Jack was on his feet now, 
imitating the drawl of the country art-buyer—‘Ain’t them natural! Why, 
Maria, if you look close ye can see jes’ where the ants crawl in and out. 
My, ain’t that wonderful!” (1915 ed., pp. 319-320.) 


On a sketching excursion in the White Mountains, Oliver Horn 
watches “the Diaz of a wood interior turn slowly into a Corot” 
(p. 290). Margaret’s study with Couture in Paris has already been 
mentioned. The best private art collection in New York, for which 
“The Woman in Black” is purchased, contains (p. 463) “two fine 
Courbets and a Rousseau.” Waller calls Oliver’s portrait of the 
Countess (p. 446) “A Fortuny, by thunder!” Most important, 
however, is the discussion by the Stone Mugs of a sketch of the fish- 
market at Dieppe, by Watson, which he tells them was done in 
four hours. This is too much for Waller, who calls such haste the 
“gospel of ‘smear,’” and remarks that not a figure in the group has 
got any drawing in it. 

Waller had set his face against the new out-door school, and never 
lost a chance to ridicule it. 

“That’s not what Watson. is after,” exclaimed Oliver. “The figures 
are mere accessories. The dominating light is the thing; he’s got 
that"— ... 

“Dominating light be hanged! What’s the use of slobbering puddles 
of paint over a canvas and calling it plein air, or impressionism, or out- 
of-doors, or some such rot? Get down to business and draw. When 
you have done that you can talk. It can’t be done in four hours, and 
if some of you fellows keep on the way you're going, you'll never do it 
in four years.” 

“A four hours’. sketch handled as Watson has this,” said Oliver 
thoughtfully, “is better than four years’ work on one of your Hudson 
Rivery things. The sun doesn’t stand still long enough for a man to get 
more than an expression of what he sees—that is if he’s after truth. The 
angle of shadow changes too quickly, and so do the reflected lights.” 

“What’s the matter with the next day?” burst out Waller. “Can’t 
you take up your sketch where you left off? You talk as if every great 
picture had to be painted before luncheon.” (Pp. 432-433.) 


At which point Watson says that there is no next day exactly 
similar, and if there were the painter would not be exactly the 
same man, repeating almost word for word a discussion which 


- Smith had developed in A Book of the Tile Club (pp. 71-72) and 
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to which he returned in Outdoor Sketching (pp. 27-30). His ad- 
miration for Corot is obvious. 
Oliver Horn’s scientist-father comments on the color-tones of 
“The Woman in Black” as follows: 


“The colors of the spectrum undergo some very curious changes under 
artificial light, especially from a gas consuming as much carbon as our 
common carburetted hydrogen. The-greens, owing to the absorption of 
the yellow rays, become the brighter, and the orange and red tones, from 
‘the same reason, the more intense, while the paler violets, and, in fact, 
all the tertiaries, of a bluish cast lose—” 

He stopped, as he caught a puzzled expression on her face. (Pp. 


483-484.) 


A similar exploration of the scientific analysis which underlay the 
impressionist study of light appears in ““Old Sunshine,” in Az 
Close Range, the story of a painter in the Studio Building who has 
worked for years on a canvas which, when hung, is to require 
smoked glasses for the spectators’ eyes. He is treated sympatheti- 
cally by a “brother brush” who “had always believed that sooner 
or later some magician would produce three tones—with harmonies 
so exact that a canvas would radiate light like a prism.” Paint, 
Old Sunshine tells him, 


is never color. Color is an essence, a rhythm, a blending of tones as ex- 
quisite.as the blending of sounds in the fall of a mountain-brook. Match 
each sound and you have melody. Match each tone and you have light. 


(Pp. 214-215.) 


Old Sunshine fails to realize his ambition, but we are given a de- 
scription of his canvas: 


It was a landscape showing the sun setting behind a mountain, the sky 
reflected in a lake; in the foreground was a stretch of meadow. The sky 
was yellow and the mountain purple; the meadow reddish brown. In 
the centre of the canvas was a white spot the size of a pill-box. This was 
the sun, and the centre of the color scheme. Radiating from this patch 
of white were thousands of little pats of chrome yellow and vermilion, 
divided by smaller pats of blue. The exact gradations of these tints were 
to produce the vibrations of light. One false note would destroy the 
rhythm; hence the hours of thought and of endless trying. (Pp. 217-218.) 


Smith’s willingness to go along with the impressionists as long 
as they were coherent and intelligible is clearly shown in Outdoor 
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Sketching, his four Scammon Lectures delivered at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago in 1914. In his talk on “Mass,” he compared “de- 
tailism” and impressionism, to the great advantage of the latter. 
On the post-impressionists, however, he was severe. 


What will ensue, the art world over, before the wheel travels its full 
periphery, no man knows.’ It will not be the hysteria of paint, I feel 
assured, with its dabblers, spotters, and smearers; nor will it be the lit- 
ters of the cub-ists, that new breed of artistic pups, sponsors for “The 
girl coming down-stairs,” or “The stairs coming down the girl,” or “The 
coming girl and the down-stairs,” it makes no difference which, all are 
equally incoherent and unintelligible; but it will be something which, at 
least, will boast the element of beauty which is the one and only excuse 
for art’s existence. (P. 56.) 


His ideal painters, Smith makes it clear, were Corot, Millet, and, 
among the newer men, the “saner” impressionist, Sorolla y Bastida. 

One might readily quarrel with Smith’s conservative, middle-of- 
the-road tastes, or with his judgments on individual painters, not 
all of which have been mentioned. The point, however, is that 
his work reflects, to a greater extent than has been widely recog- 
nized, the taste and the trends of his generation. More than any 
other single thing, art was his literary stock in trade, his chief ele- 
ment of local color. 

Smith, to the end of his life an active outdoor painter, was also 
well aware of an analogy between the art of painting and the art 
of fiction. His ideas on selection, composition, mass, rapidity of 
execution, and economy of detail, derived in large part from his 
experience as a painter, were to some extent applied in his story- 
telling.’* That, however, is another matter. 


13 See “The Effect of Painting on the Fiction of F. Hopkinson Smith (1838-1915),” 
Texas Studies in English, 1943, pp. 162-192. 


WILLIAM COX: AUTHOR OF 
CRAYON SKETCHES 


KENDALL B. TAFT 
Central YMCA College, Chicago 


“After all, perhaps, the next best thing to being famous or infamous 
is to be utterly forgotten. ... To hang on the perilous edge of immor- 
tality by the nails, liable at any moment to drop into the fathomless ooze 
of oblivion, is at best a questionable beatitude.”—J. R. Lowert, My Study 
Windows. 


OR SOME NINETY years, it may be said, William Cox has 
hung on the perilous edge of immortality, if, indeed, he has not 
already sunk into the ooze of oblivion. From time to time, literary 
historians and makers of reference works’ have glanced obliquely 
at his name or given casual notice to the essays included in Crayon 
Sketches, Cox’s only book-length publication. Such incidental— 
and sometimes erroneous—bits of comment stand in sharp con- 
trast to the enthusiastic assertion made in 1836 by an editor of the 
New-York Mirror: “We have had no simple essayist and article 
writer in America surpassing Mr. Cox, with the single exceptions, 
perhaps, of Irving and Paulding.”* The dwindling of Cox’s fame 
in the past several. decades can in some measure be accounted for, 
I believe, by three relatively simple facts: (1) he was not an Ameri- 
can, but a “visiting Englishman” who lived in New York City for 
a brief period; (2) the larger part of his writing appeared only in 
magazines and newspapers; and (3) later generations of readers 
have actually known very little about either the man or his writings.’ 
1H. A. Beers, Nathaniel Parker Willis (Boston, 1885), p. 103; Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of American Biography, ed. J. G. Wilson and John Fiske (New York, 1887), I, 761; G, F. 
Whicher, “Early Essayists,” Cambridge History of American Literature, I, 241; W. D. 
Howe, ‘Early Humorists,” ibid., Il, 151-152; F. L. Mott, History of American Magazines, 
1741-1850 (New York, 1930), pp. 324, 326; B. M. Fullerton, Selective Bibliography of 
American Literature (New York, 1932), pp. 70-71; J. D. Hart, Oxford Companion to 
American Literature (New York, 1941), p. 164. There is no sketch of Cox in either the 
Dictionary of American Biography or the Dictionary of National Biography. 
2 New-York Mirror, XIII, 351 (April 30, 1836). 
* Readers of Vol. IIT of G. C. D. Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 
1928) will of course be acquainted with Cox’s verbal portraits of New York actors and 


actresses. Professor Odell quotes extensively (pp. 431-440) from these sketches, but identi- 
fies their author only as “a well-known journalist, William Cox.” 
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I 


Despite his numerous contributions to American periodical lit- 
erature and his wide acquaintance, the available materials for a 
“life” of Cox are singularly meager. Shortly after his death, his 
friend Theodore S. Fay planned an extensive memoir, but for 
some reason this project was allowed to languish, as was a proposal 
that Cox’s works be collected.* Even the indefatigable Duyckincks, 
though they listed Cox in their Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
filled their brief sketch of his life with vague generalities and qual- 
ifying phrases.” From this sketch, however, have stemmed most of 
the later biographical references to Cox—including the error of 
designating 1851 as the year of his death. 

Unfortunately the present account must begin with the state- 
ment that practically nothing has been discovered about the par- 
entage and earliest years of William Cox. He was born in England, 
presumably in 1805. Without extensive formal education, he 
nevertheless learned much. from his reading, from his experience 
as a printer’s apprentice, and from his youthful travels.” It was 
as a journeyman printer that Cox, sometime in the 1820’s, came to 
New York City.® 

While working as a compositor in the printing office of Jona- 
than Seymour, he contributed an advance review of The Talisman 
for 1829 to the New-York Mirror,’ and soon thereafter he began to 


“See the Home Journal (New York), Oct. 30, 1847; March 29, 1851. 

"E, A. and G. L. Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of American Literature (New York, 1855), 
H, 415. The same sketch appears in the 1875 edition of the Cyclopedia, Il, 243. 

*I have been unable to determine the specific place and date of Cox’s birth. In a 
letter published in the National Préss (New York), April 25, 1846, Cox remarked on the 
fact that he was “a John Bull,” and that he was “ ‘raised’ in the ‘old country.’” His 
essays contain many incidental references to his English boyhood, but nowhere does he 
identify his birthplace or say anything very definite about his family environment. Nor 
do the obituary articles and notices (cited below) shed any light on these matters. The 
most reliable of these notices, which state that the was forty-two years of age when he died, 
seem to establish 1805 as the year of his birth. 

"In his essays, Cox speaks frequently of his travels and recognizes their formative 
influence: e.g., Crayon Sketches (New York, 1833), I, 13-15, 20, 97. 

€ He witnessed Clara Fisher’s American debut at the Park Theatre on Sept. 11, 1827 
(Crayon Sketches, II, 185; and Odell, Annals, Ill, 300). 

°? Cox’s review appeared in the Mirror, VI, 180-181 (Dec. 13, 1828). Cox is said to 
have set the type for the 1829 volume of The Talisman, and to have written his review 
from the proof sheets. See Gulian C. Verplanck, “Memoir of the Late Robert C. Sands,” 
New-York Mirror, XI, 251 (Feb. 8, 1834); “Editor's Table,” Knickerbocker, XXXIX, 
372-373 (April, 1852); and Prose Writings of William Cullen Bryant, ed. Parke Godwin 
(New York, 1884), I, 413. 
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write frequently for this periodical. For more than a year—from 
April 11, 1829, to June 12, 1830—he was its principal dramatic 
critic; during the same period he was a fairly regular contributor 
of satirical and familiar essays.7° At this time, also, he wrote the 
libretto for Rokeby: A Tale of the Civil Wars (based on Walter 
Scott’s poem of the same name), first produced at the Park Theatre 
on May 17, 1830, and twice repeated within the next few days.’ 
Shortly after this event, the editors of the Mirror announced that 
Cox had become a full-time member of its staff and that he would 
“immediately proceed to London for the purpose of establishing a 
foreign correspondence.”** So in the early summer of 1830 he bade 
his American friends farewell, and sailed for England. 


Employed variously as journalist, printer, and free-lance corre- 
spondent of the Mirror, he lived for the next ten years in London 
and other English cities..* Not long after his return to England 
he married and, in 1832, became a father." This first child died 
in 1837, but a son (born ca. 1836) and a daughter (born ca. 1838) 
survived both parents.*° Throughout this period of increasing 
domestic and financial responsibility, Cox retained pleasant mem- 
ories of his years in New York; more than once, indeed, he was 
tempted to return to the United States as a permanent resident.** 


If he did not forget his Knickerbocker friends, neither did they 
forget him. His renown in New York as a witty and vigorous 
writer was increased in the spring of 1833 by the publication of a 
two-volume selection from his theatrical criticisms and other essays 
originally printed in the Mirror. ‘This work, entitled Crayon 
Sketches: By an Amateur, was prepared for publication by Theo- 


10 Practically all. of Cox’s early contributions to the Mirror are signed “C.” After 
1833, however, his contributions frequently carry his full name. 

12 New-York Mirror, VII, 367 (May 22, 1830); 375 (May 29, 1830); VIN, 23 (July 
24, 1830); Odell, Annals, TH, 461. 

13 New-York Mirror, VII, 391 (June 12, 1830). 

18 Thid., VII, 407 (June 26, 1830); VIH, 79 (Sept. 11, 1830). 

14 His letters and other contributions to the Mirror during the decade 1830-40 were 
ordinarily sent from London, but for a part of this time he was living in Newcastle and 
other provincial towns. See the Mirror, IX, 7 (July 9, 1831), and IX, 316 (April 7, 1832). 

48 New-York Mirror, X, 236 (Jan. 26, 1833). 

16 Thid., XV, 237 (Jan. 20, 1838); Home Journal, Oct. 30, 1847; Nov. 20, 1847. The 
second of the Home Journal articles (a letter by T., S. Fay) states that Cox at the time of 
his death had been a widower for several years. 

11 New-York Mirror, X, 340-341 (April 27, 1833); XU, 143 (Nov. 1, 1834); XMI, 
52 (Aug. 15, 1835); 351 (April 30, 1836); XVI, 367 (May 11, 1839). 
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dore S. Fay,” and was, we are told, “very popular at the time,” 
and “much sought after” some years later.’ 

By 1840 Cox seems to have abandoned any notion he may have 
had of returning to America, for in this year he became editor— 
or associate editor—of the Bristol Mercury and Western Counties 
Advertiser” Under his direction, the editorial columns of the 
Mercury are said to have been distinguished for their accuracy, their 
forthrightness, their sane liberalism, and their exemplary freedom 
from partisan bias and personal abuse.** Though harassed by ill 
health, Cox devoted his remaining years to the cause of enlightened 
journalism, while, at the same time, he attempted to be companion 
and guide to his now motherless children. He died at his home 
in Bristol on August 18, 1847.7” 


II 


The extent, variety, and quality of Cox’s contributions to the 
New-York Mirror have not been generally recognized. Fifty-five 
of his essays written between 1828 and 1833 are included in Crayon 
Sketches.. But an examination of the Mirror file reveals that over 
a period of thirteen years—from 1828 to 1840—he made one hun- 
dred and eighty-six identifiable contributions to the magazine.”* 
This writing is of diverse kinds: dramatic and theatrical criticism, 
familiar essays, parodies and other satirical skits, travel letters, book 
reviews and other literary critiques, humorous tales, and verse. It 


18 The title page of Vol. I reads: CRAYON SKETCHES./BY AN AMATEUR./EDITED BY THEO- 
DORE S. FAY./IN TWO VOLUMES./VOL. 1./NEW-YORK:/CONNER AND COOKE, FRANKLIN BUILD- 
INGS. / Press of G. P. Scott & Co.—Nassau Street./1833./ Because Fay’s name appears and 
Cox’s does not, Crayon Sketches has sometimes been ascribed to Fay. See S. T. Williams, 
Life of Washington Irving (New York, 1935), H, 277. 

1° Home Journal, Oct. 30, 1847. Crayon Sketches is said to have been reissued in both 
London and Edinburgh; see New-York Mirror, XII, 39 (Aug. 2, 1834), and XII, 247 (Jan. 
31, 1835). 

2 Obituary article of Cox, Bristol Mercury and Western Counties Advertiser, Aug. 21, 
1847. The owner and titular editor of the Bristol Mercury during. this period was Wil- 
liam Henry Somerton, but in the obituary article just cited (written by Somerton) Cox 
is referred to as “the gentleman who, for more than seven years, has fulfilled the duties of 
Editor of the Bristol Mercury.” CE. Home Journal, Nov. 20, 1847. 

21 Bristol Mercury, Aug. 21, 1847. 

73 Ibid. In the same issue of the Mercury appears this obituary notice: “August 18, 
aged 42, at Milton-villa, Lampblackhill, Mr. Wm. Cox, for many years editor of the Bris- 
tol Mercury.” Identical notices will be found in Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal and the 
Bristol Mirror of- Aug. 21. I am indebted to the officials of the Bristol Municipal Public 
Libraries for transcripts of these notices. 

33 As follows: Vol. VI, eleven contributions; Vol. VII, fifty-nine; Vol. VIII, fifteen; 
Vol. IX, two; Vol. X, fourteen; Vol. XI, eight; Vol. XIII, eight; Vol. XIV, sixteen; Vol. 
XV, eight; Vol. XVI, fifteen; Vol. XVII, twenty; Vol. XVII, ten. 
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is not, assuredly, of uniform excellence, but its general average is 
high enough to warrant much of the praise given Cox by his con- 
temporaries and to justify, it is hoped, the present brief essay in 
revaluation. 


Cox’s work as playwright and poet deserves but passing com- 
ment. His sole known venture into the field of dramatic writing 
was the musical play Rokeby, which seems to have been a patch- 
work creation—the plot and characters taken bodily from Scott’s 
poem, the incidental lyrics and an epilogue supplied by Cox’s friend 
Samuel Woodworth, and the musical score arranged by another 
visiting Englishman, Henry Berkeley.** The libretto of this pro- 
duction has not survived; our only knowledge of it comes from no- 
tices and reviews. Cox himself reviewed the play facetiously in the 
Mirror for May 29, 1830. His attitude toward his infrequent ef- 
forts in verse writing” was also unpretentious. “I am circumspect 
in the choice of my company,” he said in introducing one of his 
few serious poems, “and it is consequently seldom that I have any 
thing to say to the ‘heavenly nine’ or they to me; but on the pres- 
ent occasion ] felt something unusual the matter with my brain, 
and as soon as the evening shades fell, ... it relieved itself by the 
following effervescence.””® Most of his verses may well be called 
“effervescences”: they are gay, lightly mocking, neat but not bril- 
liant vers de société. Their author ordinarily aspired to nothing 
more. Never did he achieve, or even try to achieve, the perfect 
blending of thought, image, emotion, and sound that constitutes 
great poetry. 


It was as satirist and drama critic that Cox most completely 
identified himself with the New York literary scene. The Knick- 
erbocker propensity toward satire—exemplified in Salmagundi, 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York, The Bucktail Bards, and 
the “Croaker” poems—had not exhausted itself by the late twenties; 
by this time, rather, it had attained the stature of a tradition. Cox, 


*4 Home Journal, Oct. 30, 1847; New-York Mirror, VIII, 108 (Oct. 9, 1830). 

75 Poems by Cox appear in the Mirror, VII, 183 (Dec. 12, 1829); 300 (March 27, 
1830); VIH, 77 (Sept. 11, 1830); XI, 364 (May 17, 1834); XIV, 340 (April 22, 1837); 
348 (April 29, 1837); 380 (May 27, 1837); 388 (June 3, 1837); 296 (June 10, 1837). 

2¢A Voyage to Europe,” New-York Mirror, VIII, 77 (Sept. 11, 1830); Crayon 
Sketches, II, 126. In this and in following footnote citations of Cox's writings, whenever 
applicable, a double reference is given: the first to the original appearance in the New- 
York Mirror, and the second to its location in Crayon Sketches (hereinafter cited as C. S.). 
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with his ready adaptability to a new environment, his keen sense 
of the ridiculous, his quick eye for affectation, vanity, and pomp, 
responded to and helped to confirm this tradition. 


The tone of his satire is in the main genial—he employed. the 
subtle fiction of sweet reasonableness far more often than he did 
the blunt weapon of downright vituperation—yet he could be sharp 
on occasion. But more frequently his satire is whimsical or playful 
or broadly good-humored, more in the spirit of Lamb or Irving 
than of Swift. He sometimes made effective use of parody, as in 
the manufactured “album pieces” that illustrate his essay on “Al- 
bums,”?” or, more extensively, in the burlesque biography of Jacob 
Hays,’ a widely known local figure, for many years High Con- 
stable of New York City. Following a well-established pattern, 
Cox directed much of his satire at the follies of the time and the 
place, and wrote for an immediate audience, yet he rarely dealt in 
mere personalities or in the solely ephemeral. To understand the 
point of his satirical sketches, therefore, the modern reader seldom 
needs the aid of a marginal gloss or detailed explanatory notes. 

Until a better candidate is proposed, we may continue to share 
G. C. D. Odell’s opinion that Cox was the most competent drama 
critic among the Knickerbocker journalists.*® He brought to his 
writing on theatrical topics an acquaintance with both traditional 
and contemporary drama, an understanding of stagecraft and act- 
ing techniques, a tolerant yet discriminating taste, and a gift for 
concise, vivid expression. His descriptions of performances and 
actors at the Park Theatre in the seasons of 1829 and 1830 present 
us, as Professor Odell has observed, “with fresh, first-hand impres- 
sions, the result of immediate vision and study, coloured by the 
imaginative reaction of the moment.”®° | 

Though an admirer of Shakespeare and the older English dram- 
atists, generally,*? Cox realized that the theatergoing public tended 
to prefer light entertainment. Taking the realistic view that 
“Shakespeare, always Shakespeare, would be neither profitable to 
the managers, nor pleasing to the public,” he advocated a repertory 

°? Mirror, VII, 340 (May 1, 1830): C. S., I, 228-236. 

3° Mirror, VII, 260-261 (Feb. 20, 1830); C. S., I, 118-125. 

3° Annals of the New York Stage, Ill, 431, 432, 437- 

30 bid., p. 440. 


"1 “Old English Comedies,” Mirror, VII, 176 (Dec. 5, 1829); C. S., Il, 94-98; and 
“An Evening at the Theatre,” Mirror, VII, 252 (Feb. 13, 1830); C. S., H, 107-115. 
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in which spectacle, broad farce, and melodrama would be balanced 
by productions of standard comedy and tragedy.*” 

The best of Cox's theatrical critiques are those in which he ana- 
lyzed the abilities of currently popular actors and actresses. Thir- 
teen of these “Theatrical Portraits” appeared in the Mirror in the 
summer of 1829.°* In an essay introductory to the series, Cox pro- 
claimed his belief that very few theaters in Europe could be said 
to “rank higher in the quality and variety of their dramatic enter- 
tainments than the Park.” At the same time, he protested against 
the fulsome praise showered upon the actors by local newspapers, 
and asserted that his own remarks would be “made without fear 
or favour, though certainly with the desire to benefit rather than 
injure.”** The general accuracy of his “Portraits” was attested to, 
at the close of the series, by the editors of the Mirror?” And for 
such “speaking likenesses,” drawn from life, students of the early 
American theater must remain grateful. 


In his comments on books and authors Cox displayed a degree 
of critical intelligence not often encountered in the lesser writers 
of the period. Though he agreed with Tristram Shandy that “of 
all the cants which are canted in this canting world... the cant of 
criticism is the most tormenting,” and though he occasionally 
lashed out against “formal, frigid criticism," he sprinkled his 
writings with references to authors, and devoted at least two dozen 
of his Mirror essays more or less specifically to literary matters. 

Critics, he thought, should act “rather as friendly assistants than 
as dogmatical censors”! An admirer of Lamb’s warmly appre- 
ciative critical essays,°° he managed to capture something of the 
same spirit in his own. So far as possible, he avoided moralistic 
or splenetic judgments of literature. He objected vigorously to the 


32 The Drama As It Is," Mirror, VIL, 160 (Nov. 21, 1829); C. S., II, 30-31. 

33 These sketches were printed in Vols. VI and VII of the Mirror, between June 20 
and Sept. 12, 1829. With two exceptions, they were reprinted in C. S., II, 169-220. 

34 Mirror, VI, 391 (June 13, 1829). 

36 Ibid., VIL, 79 (Sept. 12, 1829). -8 Ibid., VI, 391 (June 13, 1829). 

87 “Sir Walter Scott,” Mirror, X, 261 (Feb. 16, 1833); C. S., Il, 236. 

88 “The Late Mr. Sneer,” Mirror, XVI, 316 (March 30, 1839). 

39 Ibid. Cf. “Facts and Fancies,” Mirror, XVI, roo (Sept. 22, 1838). Cox not only 
admired Lamb, but was considerably influenced by him in matters of style and general 
treatment. Compare Cox's “A Few of the Inconveniences of Seeing Shakespeare Acted.” 
Mirror, X, 285-286 (March 9, 1833); C. S., I, 41-54, with Lamb’s “On the Tragedies of 
Shakespeare Considered with Reference to Their Fitness for Stage Representation” (1812); 
or Cox’s “Books and Readers,” Mirror, XII, 253-254 (Feb. 16, 1836), with Lamb’s 
“Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading” (1822). 
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prevalent custom of condemning the work of a writer who, like 
Byron, happened to be in ill repute as a man.*° Personal, sympa- 
thetic, informally expressionistic, Cox’s criticism reveals the extent 
to which its author had embraced the new romantic faith. 

Although, as might be expected, his interest was mainly in Eng- 
lish literature, Cox made frequent comments on American writers 
and their work. Irving he praised, almost unreservedly, for his 
felicitous style and “quaint, rich humour.” Cooper, on the other 
hand, he thought “tiresome”: his prose was often “harsh and mo- 
notonous,” and his attempts at humor were “lamentable,” though 
his sea stories had “opened a comparatively new world” to fiction.* 
Upon reading Bryant’s Poems (1831), Cox exclaimed: “. . . this 
little volume . . . contains poetry, deep, quiet poetry, . .. and not 
merely harmonious rhymes.”** Robert C. Sands he described as 
“a man of ‘infinite humour,” a “keen observer of absurdity in 
every variety,” and one of the “very best” of American writers.** 
Gulian C. Verplanck he admired for his “sound, practical good 
sense” and his “easy, natural flow of language.”*° Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck he hailed as a “prime favourite of the muses.”*® And of Cath- 
arine M. Sedgwick he remarked that she was one of the “most 
amiable, able, sensible, gentle and withal unaffected women that 
ever took pen in hand.”4? 

As suggested previously, Cox retained his interest in America 
and its culture even after he had returned to England. His con- 
tacts with the American literary output and with American men 
of letters, particularly those in New York City, were something 
more than casual. His contributions to our periodical literature, 
as we have seen, were both extensive and varied. His sprightly, 
intelligent, even-tempered essays—produced in a time when much 
writing was puerile or dull or excessively sentimental—hardly de- 
serve the neglect that has long obscured his modest but authentic 
claims to remembrance. 


+ “Byron,” Mirror, XIV, 356 (May 6, 1837). 

t “Washington Irving,” Mirror, VII, 348 (May 8, 1830). 

“2 Téid.; and “Facts and Fancies,” loc. cit. 

«8 “A Familiar Epistle to the Senior Editor,” Mirror, X, 341 (April 27, 1833). 
- #4 Tbid,; and “The Talisman for 1830,” Mirror, VII, 95 (Sept. 26, 1829). 

45 “The Talisman for 1830,” loc. cit. 

t “A Familiar Epistle to the Senior Editor,” loc. cit. 

‘7 “Female Genius,” Mirror, XVIII, 108 (Sept. 26, 1840). 


ANOTHER SOURCE FOR POE’S NARRATIVE 
OF ARTHUR GORDON PYM 


KEITH HUNTRESS 
lowa State College 


i MIGHT seem that little remains to be done in investigating the 
sources of Poe’s Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym. Scholars have 
conclusively shown that in writing this story Poe borrowed exten- 
sively from Captain Morrell’s Voyages! and J. N. Reynolds’s Ad- 
dress? J. O. Bailey has argued convincingly that Pym shows the 
influence of ideas borrowed from Captain Adam Seaborn’s Utopian 
novel Symzonia.® Still another source, Archibald Duncan’s The 
Mariner's Chronicle, was also suggested by D. M. McKeithan.* Mr. 
McKeithan’s citation of parallel passages from The Mariner’s Chron- 
icle and Pym is convincing, but I believe that it is possible to show 
that Poe borrowed these phrases and bits of action, with other ma- 
terial, from a different book. 


That book was Remarkable Events and Remarkable Shipwrecks, 
by R. Thomas, A.M.” The first part of Thomas’s collection, the 
Remarkable Events, deals with pirates and piracies. The second sec- 
tion, Remarkable Shipwrecks, is made up of the stories of forty-four 
wrecks, fires, and disasters at sea. Of these, twenty-one accounts 
were taken directly from The Mariners Chronicle, unchanged ex- 
cept for a few spellings and marks of punctuation. Most of the 
other twenty-three narratives tell the stories of ships which were 


*See D. M. McKeithan, “Two Sources of Poe’s Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym,” 
University of Texas Bulletin, XII (1933), 127-137. 

* See R. L. Rhea, “Some Observations on Poe’s Origins,” University of Texas Bulletin, 
X (1930), 135-144. 

*jJ. O. Bailey, “Sources for Poe's Arthur Gordon Pym, ‘Hans Pfaal,’ and Other Pieces,” 
PMLA, LVII, 513-535 (June 1942). 

“McKeithan, op. cit., pp. 116-127. 

"R. Thomas, A.M., An Authentic Account of the Most Remarkable Events: Containing 
the Lives of the most noted Pirates and Piracies. Also, the most Remarkable Shipwrecks, 
Fires, Famines, Calamities, Providential Deliverances, and Lamentable Disasters on the 
Seas, in most parts of the World (New York, 1836). The book was issued as two volumes 
in one, and was reprinted in 1837. The second part was issued separately as Interesting 
and Authentic Narratives of the most Remarkable Shipwrecks, etc., in 1836, reprinted in 
1837, 1839, 1847, 1848, and 1849. It was apparently a popular book. 

Since the two parts are independently paged, they are cited hereinafter as I (Remarkable 
Events) and Il (Remarkable Shipwrecks). 
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wrecked or burned later than 1804, the year The Mariner’s Chron- 
icle was published. 

Mr. McKeithan cites eight and one-half pages of parallel pas- 
sages found in The Mariners Chronicle and Pym. I have found a 
great many of these same passages in Remarkable Events and Re- 
markable Shipwrecks,’ and, where the story of a particular wreck 
was not copied by Thomas, some other passage gives an equally 
good parallel. Since one disaster at sea is likely to be similar to an- 
other, the use of the same language is unavoidable. 

It is possible, of course, that Poe used both of these books; in 
any case, I believe that it can be definitely established that he wrote 
Pym with a copy of Remarkable Events and Remarkable Ship- 
wrecks open on the desk before him. 

The first evidence that Thomas’s compilation was a source for 
Pym is the fact that, while Poe might have happened on the thirty- 
year-old Mariners Chronicle, Remarkable Events and Remarkable 
Shipwrecks was published the year before Poe began writing Pym. 
At that time Poe was reviewing books for the Southern Literary 
Messenger; while there seems to be no proof that Poe owned or 
reviewed Thomas’s book, he wrote at this time, “. .. I receive, from 
Publishers, nearly all new publications.” Remarkable Events and 
Remarkable Shipwrecks may well have been one of these books. 

More conclusive proof of Poe’s dependence on Thomas is found 
by comparing parallel passages from Pym and Thomas’s compila- 
tion. I have starred those citations which are not found in The 
Mariner’s Chronicle. 


Remarkable Shipwrecks 


The Brig Polly, of one hundred 
and thirty tons burthen, sailed from 
Boston, with a cargo of lumber and 
provisions, on a voyage to Santa 
Croix, on the 12th of December, 
1811,8 under the command of Capt. 


Arthur Gordon Pym 


The case of the brig Polly, of 
Boston, is one so much in point, 
and her fate, in many respects, so 
remarkably similar to our own, 
that I cannot forebear alluding to 
it here. This vessel, of one hun- 


ê One particular parallel, cited by Mr. McKeithan, will serve as an example. In Pym 


("Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym,” Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Boston, Des- 
mond Publishing Company, 1902. Cited hereinafter as Pym), pp. 95-96, there is an ac- 
count of cutting a mast away. Poe obviously borrowed this from a passage in “The Wreck 
of the Peggy,” found in The mariner’s Chronicle, IV, 69, and in Remarkable Shipwrecks, 
H, 189-190. ' , 

* Letter to John P. Kennedy, Jan. 22, 1836, quoted in A. H. Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe 
(New York, 1941), p. 240. 

€ Note that this date is subsequent to the publication of The Mariner's Chronicle. 
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W. L. Cazneau—with a mate, four 
seamen and a cook; Mr. I. S. Hunt, 
and a negro girl of nine years of 
age, passengers. Nothing material 
happened until the 15th, when they 
had cleared Cape Cod, the shoal of 
Georges ... when there came on a 
violent gale from the south-east, in 
which the brig labored very hard, 
which produced a leak that so 
gained on the pumps as to sound 
nearly six feet ... in about half an 
hour the mainmast went by the 
board, and soon after, the foremast, 
when she righted ... 

They had now drifted above two 
thousand miles, and were in lati- 
tude 28 North, and longitude 13 
West, when to their unspeakable 
joy they saw three ships bearing 
down upon them ... The ship 
which hailed, proved to be the 
Fame, of Hull, Captain Feather- 
stone, bound from Rio Janeiro 
home . . . Captain Cazneau and 
Samuel Badger, the only surviving 
persons . . . after a series of dis- 
tresses from December 15th to the 
2oth of June, a period of one hun- 
dred and ninety-one days! .. . un- 
til the oth of July, when they fell 
in with Captain Perkins, of the 
brig Dromo, who .. . safely landed 
them in Kennebunk. 

It is natural to inquire how they 
could float such a vast distance 
upon the most frequented part of 
the Atlantic and not be discovered 
all this time. They were passed by 
more than a dozen sail, one of 
which came so nigh them that 
they could distinctly see the people 


dred and thirty tons burden, sailed 
from Boston, with a cargo of lum- 
ber and provisions, for Santa Croix, 
on the 12th of December, 1811, un- 
der the command of Captain Cas- 
neau. There were eight souls on 
board besides the captain—the 
mate, four seamen, and the cook, 
together with a Mr. Hunt, and a 
negro girl belonging to him. On 
the fifteenth, having cleared the 
shoal of Georges, she sprung a leak 
in a gale of wind from the south- 
east; and was finally capsized; but, 
the masts going by the board, she 
was afterwards righted. They re- 
mained in this situation, without 
fire, and with very little provision, 
for the period of one hundred and 
ninety-one days (from December 
the fifteenth to June the twentieth), 
when Captain Casneau and Samuel 
Badger, the only survivors, were 
taken off the wreck by the Fame, 
of Hull, Captain Featherstone, 
bound home from Rio Janeiro. 
When picked up they were in lati- 
tude 28 N. longtitude 13 W., kav- 
ing drifted above two thousand 
miles! On the ninth of July the 
Fame fell in with the brig Dromeo, 
Captain Perkins, who landed the 
two sufferers in Kennebeck. The 
narrative from which we gather 
these details ends with the follow- 
ing words: 

‘It is natural to inquire how they 
could float such a vast distance, 
upon the most frequented part of 
the Atlantic, and not be discovered 
all this time. They were passed 
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on deck and on the rigging looking 
at them; but to the inexpressible 
disappointment of the starving and 
freezing men, they stifled the dic- 
tates of compassion, hoisted sail, 
and cruelly abandoned them to 
their fate (II, 345-350*). 


Remarkable Events 


The crew consisted of the captain 
and four men, with a supply of 
livestock for the voyage, and a 
Newfoundland dog, valuable for 
his fidelity and sagacity. He had 
once saved his master from a wa- 
tery grave, when he had been 
stunned and knocked overboard by 
the sudden shifting of the boom 


(I, 292*). 


It appears from evidence legally 
taken, that the brig Vineyard sailed 
from New Orleans about the first 
of November, eighteen hundred 
and thirty, for Philadelphia... . 
The crew consisted of seven per- 
sons, viz, Charles Gibbs, ... and 
Thomas I. Wansley, a young negro 
native of Delaware, who acted as 
cook. | 
. When the Vineyard had been 
five days at sea, Wansley made it 
known to the crew that there were 
fifty thousand dollars in specie on 
board. .... 

.. « The murder of the master 


? Poe's italics. 


by more than a dozen sail, one of 
which came so nigh them that they 
could distinctly see the people on 
deck and on the rigging looking at 
them; but, to the inexpressible dis- 
appointment of the starving and 
freezing men, they stifled the dic- 
tates of compassion, hoisted sail, 
and cruelly abandoned them to 
their fate’ (pp. 146-147) .° 


Arthur Gordon Pym 


... I could not forget the pecu- 
liar whine of my Newfoundland 
dog Tiger, ... it was he... my 
faithful follower and friend, ... I 
had rescued him, ... and the grown 
dog repaid the obligation, about 
three years afterward, by saving 
me from the bludgeon of a street 


robber (pp. 29-30). 


Seven of the crew (among whom 
was the cook, a negro) were rum- 
aging the state-rooms on the lar- 
board for arms, . 

... Here the cook stood with an 
axe, striking each victim on the 
head,.... 

.. . The black cook, however, 
(who in all respects was a perfect 
demon, and who seemed to exert 
as much influence, if not more, 
than the mate himself) ... (pp. 


49-51). 
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was assigned to Gibbs and Wansley 
(I, 283-284*) 2° 


Remarkable Shipwrecks 


... the sailors went to him in a 
body,...and... declared it was 
necessary to sacrifice one in order 
to save the rest; . . . adding, that 
their resolution was irrevocably 
fixed, . . . and that they intended 
to cast lots for the victim. 

The captain . . . could not hear 
such a barbarous proposition with- 
out shuddering; he represented to 
them that they were men, and 
ought to regard each other as 
brethren . . and commanded them, 
with all his authority, to relinquish 
the idea of committing such an 
atrocious crime. They all with one 
voice replied, that it was indifferent 
to them whether he approved of 
their resolution or not... . With 
these words, they left him, and 
went upon deck, where the lots 
were drawn (II, 177). 


He requested an hour to prepare 
himself for death. ... They unani- 
mously resolved to defer the sacri- 
fice till eleven o’clock the following 
morning. ... At ten o'clock a sail 
was descried ... (II, 179). 


Remarkable Shipwrecks 
.. . The crew, meanwhile, pre- 
served an awful silence; each eye 
was fixed, and each mouth was 
open, while terror was strongly 


+0 This passage is from a narrative of a piracy committed by Charles Gibbs. 


Arthur Gordon Pym 


He proposed, in a few words, 
that one of ‘us should die to pre- 
serve the existence of the others 
(p. 123). 

. . . adding that I might save 
myself the trouble of trying to turn 
him from his purpose . . .(pp. 124- 
125). 

... When, no vessel appearing in 
sight, we prepared to draw lots 
(p. 126). 

I expostulated with him for a 
long time, and in the most suppli- 
cating manner, begging him in the 
name of everything he held sacred, 
and urging him by every species of 
argument which the extremity of 
the case suggested, to abandon the 
idea (p. 124). 


...1 was willing to submit, ... 
merely requesting a delay of about 
one hour . .. when it was possible 
that the ship we had seen might be 
again in sight (p. 126). 


Arthur Gordon Pym 
. . . the voice of Parker, who 
urged me to relieve them at once 
from the terrible anxiety they were 
enduring ... at length with a con- 
vulsive shudder and closed eyes 


This 


crime was a sensation of the early 1830's; readers of Pym were undoubtedly reminded of 


the mutiny led by Gibbs and Wansley. 
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impressed upon every countenance. 
With a trembling hand one’ of 
them drew, from the hat, the fatal 
billet... (II, 177-178). 

... I first ordered his skin, head 
hands, feet, and bowels to be buried 
in the sea... (II, 215). 

... the neck of a bottle broken 
off, with the cork in, served for a 
glass, and this, filled with water, 
was the allowance for twenty-four 
hours for each man (II, 115). 

. .. The next food which they 
obtained was a large shark caught 
by means of a running bowline 
(IL, 348*). 

Their only sustenance now, was 
barnacles gathered from the sides 
of the vessel which were eaten raw 


. «+ (II, 348*). 
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They also found many small 
crabs among the sea-weed which 
often floated around the wreck (II, 
348*). 

As far as might be judged, they 
had never before seen people of our 
complexion. The men were tall 
and well-made, ... they had the 
form and features of Europeans. 
They were entirely naked .. . 
women who were well formed, and 
had mild and pleasing features (II, 
244*). 


42 Poe's italics. 


... I never once opened my eyes 
. .. presently one of the two lots 
was quickly drawn from my hand 
(pp. 128-129). | 

... and having by common con- 
sent taken off the hands, feet and 
head, throwing them together with 
the entrails into the sea,... (p. 
129). 

. .. we broke off the neck of a 
bottle so as to form, with the cork, 
a kind of glass, holding not quite 
half a gill. We then each drank 
one of these measures full, and re- 
solved to limit ourselves to this 
quantity per day as long as it 
should hold out (p. 134). 

. . « An enormous shark kept 
close. .. . We made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to capture him by 
means of a noose... (p. 138). 

. .. we found the whole bottom 
... thickly covered with large bar- 
nacles, which proved to be excellent 
and highly nutritious food (p. 


144). 1 


Arthur Gordon Pym 


. . carried us through a vast 
quantity of sea-weed, among which 
we were so fortunate as to find 
eleven small crabs (p. 145). 

. . Savages ... about the ordi- 
nary stature of Europeans (p. 181). 
... It was quite evident that they 


.had never before seen any of the 


white race—from whose com- 
plexion, indeed, they appeared to 
recoil (p. 182) ... these newcomers 
were entirely naked. . . . There 
were a great many women and 
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. . . they conducted us into a 
thick jungle, and, as their number 


children, the former ... not alto- 
gether wanting in what might be 


was quickly increasing, I judged it termed personal beauty. They 


imprudent to proceed further ... 
(II, 244*). 


were straight, tall, and well-formed 
ssa (p. 191). 

... the party of Toowit ... was 
momentarily strengthened by 
smaller detachments . . . which 
joined us, as if by accident, at dif- 
ferent turns of the road. There ap- 
peared so much of system in this 
that I could not help feeling dis- 
trust... (p. 188). 


These passages should be considered as additions to the long 
list cited by Mr. McKeithan. The facts of Poe’s borrowing are not 
changed by this evidence, but it should be worth while to identify 
correctly the book which was Poe’s source. 
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HAWTHORNE’S MISFIT POLITICIAN AND EDWARD EVERETT 


ROBERT E. STREETER 
Bucknell University 


N THE satirical allegories which occur so frequently in Na- 

thaniel Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse, the existence 
of specific contemporary reference has been relatively unsuspected. 
It has usually been assumed that ideas and attitudes, not personali- 
ties, were the targets of Hawthorne’s satire in these fantasies. In 
one of these allegories, “The Procession of Life,” however, the 
satire is directed not only toward ideas but also toward a particular 
individual whose identity casts some light on Hawthorne’s strong 
political opinions some years before he spoke out so explicitly in the 
preface to The Scarlet Letter. 

On the surface “The Procession of Life” appears to be possibly 
the most abstract of all the satirical allegories. Here Hawthorne 
is casting about for a more significant formula for classifying 
human beings; he wishes to marshal mankind into a new proces- 
sion wherein they will no longer be ranged according to factitious 
distinctions or mere external circumstances. He establishes six 
fundamental classifications: (1) those afflicted with similar physical 
diseases, (2) those united by gifts of intellect, (3) those whose bond 
is sorrow, (4) the guilty ones, (5) those whose pervading principle 
is love, and (6) those who have lost, or never found, their proper 
place in the world. As he surveys each division of the procession, 
the author lists very sketchily the persons who might be found 
there. Throughout the sketch Hawthorne seems to be calling up 
shadowy representative figures, and placing them in the procession 
of life behind the grand marshal, Death. And then strangely, in 
the sixth division, that devoted to persons out of their proper place 
in the world,’ there appears the following passage which is, com- 
paratively, a full-length portrait: 

Not far from these, we must find room for one whose success has 
been of the wrong kind; the man who should have lingered in the 


* The disproportionate emphasis given here by Hawthorne to men and women in this 
predicament affords another illustration of how seriously he felt the tragedy of isolation. 
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cloisters of a university, digging new treasures out of the Herculaneum 
of antique lore, diffusing depth and accuracy of literature throughout 
his country, and thus making for himself a great and quiet fame. But 
the outward tendencies around him have proved too powerful for his 
inward nature, and have drawn him into the arena of political tumult, 
there to contend at disadvantage, whether front to front, or side by side, 
with the brawny giants of actual life. He becomes, it may be, a name 
for brawling parties to bandy to and fro, a legislator of the Union; a 
governor of his native state; an ambassador to the courts of kings or 
queens; and the world may deem him a man of happy stars. But not 
so the wise; and not so himself, when he looks through his experience, 
and sighs to miss that fitness, the one invaluable touch which makes 
all things true and real. So much achieved, yet how abortive is his life! 


Is this sketch, four times the length of any other in the alle- 
gory, a fabrication of typical elements? I think not. It was drawn, 
rather, I believe, from a living model, Edward Everett, the Whig 
politician and orator. Every fact given by Hawthorne in his de- 
scription of the misfit politician tallies exactly, even as to sequence, 
with the career of Everett. Like the figure in “The Procession of 
Life,” Everett was, early in his career, a university professor, teach- 
ing Greek at Harvard and “digging new treasures out of the Her- 
culaneum of antique lore.” At the same time, through his position 
as editor of the North American Review, he was active in “dif 
fusing depth and accuracy of literature throughout his country.” 
“Drawn ... into the arena of political tumult,’ Everett became 
successively a member of the U. S. House of Representatives, 1825- 
1835; governor of Massachusetts, 1836-1839, and minister to the 
Court of St. James’s, 1841-1845. Likewise, in the same order, the 
man in the procession became “a legislator of the Union; a gov- 
ernor of his native state; an ambassador to the courts of kings or 
queens.” This epitome of Everett’s career leaves out of account 
only his oratorical fame; perhaps that omission is responsible for 
the fact that no contemporary of either Hawthorne or Everett 
seems to have recognized a topical allusion in the passage.’ 


In addition to an easy versatility which led Hawthorne to con- 
sider him misplaced in society, Everett had other qualifications for 


2 Riverside Ed. (Boston, 1896), II, 249-250. 

* For Everett’s life, see Paul Revere Frothingham, Edward Everett: Orator and Statesman 
(Boston and New York, 1925), and the sketch by Henry G. Pearson in Dictionary of 
American Biography, V1, 223-226. 
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becoming the object of this mildly satirical picture. He was, first 
of all, a Whig, while Hawthorne, throughout his adult life, was 
associated with the Democratic party. The polished and formal 
ex-minister and ex-professor also was one of the leaders in urging a 
strict control of patronage upon the National Republicans and their 
successors, the Whigs.* Hawthorne, it will be recalled, had his 
difficulties with the Whig patronage system. After his return from 
England in 1845, Everett regained his position as the influential 
Whig leader in Massachusetts. Thus, in July, 1849, when the dis- 
turbance over Hawthorne’s surveyorship at the Salem Custom- 
house was coming to a head, we find Hawthorne’s mother-in-law 
urging that he set Everett straight about the affair. “Mr. Upham 
might get possessed of political power which he had no moral 
right to have,” Mrs. Peahody wrote to Sophia Hawthorne. “Mr. 
Everett ought to be undeceived.”® At the time “The Procession of 
Life” first appeared in the Democratic Review for April, 1843, 
Everett was under fire as a political opportunist from the Whigs 
themselves for remaining as minister to England after the acces- 
sion of Tyler. Thus, on two counts—his straying from the acade- 
mies to the parliaments and his political allegiance—Everett earned 
a place in Hawthorne’s gallery of satirical portraits.’ 


“In the fall of 1828, Everett wrote to the Postmaster General, John McLean: “For an 
administration then to bestow its patronage, without distinction of party, is to court its own 
destruction. I think, therefore, that fidelity to itself requires, that every administration 
should have the benefit of the cordial co-operation of all its members—the rule ought to 
be that, other things being equal, the friends of the administration should have the pref- 
erence” (quoted in E. Malcolm Carroll, Origins of the Whig Party, Durham, N. C., 1925, 
p. 19). 

5 Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), I, 338-339. 
Of the unsuccessful candidates for identification with the Great Stone Face, in the tale 
of that title written at or about this time, two may have been suggested by Whig leaders: 
Old Stony Phiz by Webster, Old Blood-and-Thunder by Zachary Taylor. 

° Hawthorne's description of the misfit politician agrees with the judgment on Everett 
entered by Emerson in his journal during September, 1842. Emerson wrote: “Well, this 
bright morning had a short continuance. Mr. Everett was soon attracted by the vulgar 
prizes of politics, and quit coldly the splendid career which opened before him (and which, 
not circumstances, but his own genius had made) for the road to Washington, where it is 
said he has had the usual fortune of flattery and mortification, but is wholly lost to any 
real and manly usefulness” . (Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. E. W. Emerson and 
W. E. Forbes, Boston and New York, rorr, VI, 1841-1844, p. 257). This verdict was 
written shortly after Hawthorne moved into the Old Manse at Concord, at a time when 
Hawthorne and Emerson were taking frequent walks together. In fact, the next entry 
but one in Emerson’s journal tells of a walk with Hawthorne on September 27. This was 
approximately six months before “The Procession of Life” came out in the Democratic 
Review. 
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TWO NOTES ON HERMAN MELVILLE 


SGT. BEN D. KIMPEL 
United States Army 


1, A POSSIBLE New ARTICLE BY MELVILLE? 


FTER MAY, 1856, when “The Apple-Tree Table” appeared 
in Putnam's Monthly Magazine, there are no known contri- 
butions by Herman Melville to any periodical except a few poems 
on the Civil War. Indeed, after 1857 there are no known prose 
works published in any form. Because of this scarcity of material, 
any article of Melville’s during these silent years is of importance. 


In the Duyckinck Collection in the New York Public Library 
there is a little notebook, hardly more than a list of dates and names, 
which seems to be a letter or appointment book of Evert Duyc- 
kinck’s for the years 1877-1878. Under November 17, 1877, is the 
entry “H. Melville: Lucian in Cornhill Oct.” In the Cornhill Re- 
view for September, 1877, is an anonymous article on “Lucian.” It 
is not, perhaps, inherently very probable that Melville would have 
contributed an article to a British periodical at this date, but our 
knowledge of Melville’s life is too slight to make such a contribu- 
tion seem unlikely. Melville had friends and admirers in Eng- 
land during the 1880's. It is not at all impossible that at a time 
when his unpopularity in America had forced him to stop using 
his name in public, his need of money or a desire for expression 
might have induced him to write for English journals, which gave 
at least a somewhat wider scope for unconventional ideas than those 
of America. It is possible that Melville had recommended the ar- 
ticle to Duyckinck, or that Duyckinck thought it an article which 
Melville would like. Internal evidence makes it seem probable 
that the article is connected in some way with Melville. 

The writer takes a liberal attitude towards Lucian of which 
one feels sure Melville would have approved; there are none of 
the fastidious references to Lucian’s obscenity which characterize 
most Victorian treatments of the Greek satirist, and the writer 
hints his approval of Lucian’s skepticism and scorn of the early 
Christians.1 He prefers the pessimism of Lucian and Rochefou- 


* “Lucian,” Cornhill Review, XXXVI, 336 and 342-343 (Sept., 1877). 
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cauld, who see evil in all, to the “charity and benevolence, how- 
ever shortsighted,” of Plutarch and Fénelon.2 Lucian is “too fre- 
quently censured for want of charity and benevolence. It seems 
that a certain amount of hypocrisy or dullness of mental vision is 
Necessary to please the majority of mankind.”® This is in the 
same vein as Pierre, The Confidence-Man, and Clarel, where easy 
optimism is attacked again and again. There is a reference to 
Lucian, ironically ranked with Voltaire as an evil atheist, in Pierre,* 
and in The Confidence-Man the man with the weed, a character 
representing shallow optimism, classes Lucian with Tacitus, Thucyd- 
ides, Juvenal, and others, as a writer who lays too much stress on 
the evil side of life.” Also reminiscent of Melville are the emphasis 
on Lucian’s art criticism, and a reference to Holbein; painting was 
one of Melville’s greatest interests in his last years.° A quotation 
from the Apochryphal book of the Son of Sirach” reminds one that 
the same book is quoted constantly in the last chapter of The Con- 
fidence-Man. 

If this little article could be established as Melville’s, it would 
show that he was writing for the public long after he has been 
assumed to have stopped. It would also establish his knowledge 
of the many satiric writers referred to in this article, and show a 
rather wide knowledge of the classics, since there are many clas- 


sical references. 


u, Mervitte’s “THe Lichtninc-Rop Man” 


No interpretation has ever been offered of Melville’s little tale 
“The Lightning-Rod Man,” published in the collection The Piazza 
Tales (1856). To me it seems to be a very clear and vigorous 
attack on organized religion, and a declaration of independence 
of the orthodox creeds. The story at first sight seems to be point- 
less. A salesman of lightning rods visits the narrator during a 
thunderstorm, and is rudely repulsed and thrown out of the house. 
Obviously there is some allegory here, and the elucidation of any 
such allegory, however minor, is a contribution to our knowledge 
of Melville during the lean years after 1852. 


* Ibid., p. 346. * Ibid., pp. 345-346. 
* Constable Ed., p. 497. * Constable Ed., pp. 32-34. 
° “Lucian,” pp. 347-348. 1 Ibid., p. 343. 


* Constable Ed., pp. 171-180; for a similar use of the lightning rod as a symbol, see 
Moby-Dick, Il, 279 ff. ; 
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The lightning-rod man (minister of orthodox religion) offers 
a rod (creed) as a protection against the divine wrath of the storm. 
The narrator treats him lightly, calling him “Jupiter Tonans” or 
his viceroy (a hint at the wrathful, tyrannous side of Jupiter or the 
old Testament Jehovah), which shocks the lightning-rod man into 
crying, “You are profane in this time of terror.” He then goes on to 
peddle his ware, saying that he himself travels only during thunder- 
storms, but that, while these are unsafe for other men, they are 
safe for him, since he has special, unrevealed protection. Even so, 
he is extremely timorous of the thunderstorm. He abuses the rods 
of the Canadians (Catholics), which, he says, are useless; in fact, 
“Mine is the only true rod.”® This hits clearly at the intolerance 
of the churches. The narrator mocks him for thus abusing his 
own calling and destroying confidence in all lighting-rods. As 
the storm increases, the salesman becomes more and more nervous, 
calling the narrator to come to him in the exact middle of the room 
(the moderate Protestant position—?), the one possible spot of 
safety. Among other pieces of advice, he warns him to beware of 
tall (independent, or unusually intelligent) men, and says that 
mountaineers (isolated or superior men) like the narrator are most 
exposed to the wrath of the storm. The narrator is shocked: “Do 
I dream? Man avoid Man? and in dangertime, too.”*° Melville’s 
humanity is further shown when the lightning-rod man tells the 
narrator that lightning strikes not only from sky to earth, but oc- 
casionally in a returning stroke from earth to sky. This possibility, 
evidently hinting at a divinity in man, inspires the narrator with 
confidence." The narrator, who likes storms, is disgusted by the 
fears of the salesman, and finally drives him out with the words: 


“You pretended envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
and from Jupiter Tonans ...; you mere man who come here to put 
you and your pipe-stem between clay and sky, do you think that because 
you can strike a bit of green light from the Leyden jar, that you can 
thoroughly avert the supernal bolt? Your rod rusts, or breaks, and where 
are you? Who has empowered you, you Tetzel, to peddle round your 
indulgences from divine erdinations? The hairs of our heads are num- 
bered, and the days of our lives. In thunder as in sunshine, I stand at 
ease in the hands of my God. False negotiator, away! See, the scroll 
of the storm is rolled back; the house is unharmed; and in the blue 


° Thid., p. 175. 
10 bid., p. 178. 1 Fbid., p. 177. 
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heavens I read in the rainbow, that the Deity will not, of purpose, make 
war on man’s earth,” 


The salesman goes away, threatening to publish these “infidel no- 
tions,” but in time of storm he still “drives a brave trade with the 
fears of man.” 


Melville’s attitude towards religion is not always consistent; 
indeed, it is difficult to discover any regular chronological develop- 
ment in his ideas after the publication of Pierre in 1852. This 
story, however, seems to indicate his attitude at least at one moment. 
The independence of, and even hostility towards, organized re- 
ligious creeds is typical of most of his later work. But besides this 
negative attitude there is a positive faith indicated in “The Light- 
ning-Rod Man.” ‘The narrator expresses his trust in an inexorable 
but just God. The approach is fatalistic; man cannot change the 
will of God by putting up lightning rods for his own protection. 
But the ending of the tale is almost cheerful; the storm rolls back, 
the narrator stands at ease in the hands of his God, with the faith 
that the Deity will not war on man’s earth. No such resignation 
is found in Moby-Dick or Pierre, or in such later works as The Con- 
fidence-Man or Clarel. Unless the story was written several years 
before its publication, it shows that Melville had moments of re- 
turn to an uncertain and unorthodox, but still firm and tranquil, 
faith in a beneficent God. 


A REPLY TO MR. CLEMENS 


FRED W. LORCH 
lowa State College 


N THE JANUARY, 1943, issue of American Literature Mr. Cyril 

Clemens challenged a statement I made in a review of his book 
Republican Letters My statement was, in effect, that Mr. Clemens 
did not find the Mark Twain letters which he reprinted in that 
book in the files of the Chicago Republican, as he claimed. My 
conjecture was that he had found them in a San Francisco paper 
which had copied such portions of Mark Twain’s Republican let- 
ters as might interest Western readers. Mr. Clemens now publicly 


32 Ibid., p. 179. 18 Tbid., p. 180. 
* XII, 439-440. 
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assures us that he did take his “material directly from the files of 
the Chicago Republican. ...” 

I made that conjecture in part because I could not believe that 
“Mr. Cyril Clemens would take three letters of a series of six which 
Mark Twain contributed to the Republican in 1868, call his book 
Republican Letters, and say nothing of the other three, unless he 
was ignorant of their existence. He now tells us that he was saving 
the other three for another book which he has published under 
the title Washington in the Late Sixties. His decision to make 
two books from so slender a capital as six letters I shall pass by. 

But my conjecture was based upon other evidence, which I 
should like to present here, because I believe that Mark Twain’s 
letters deserve better treatment at the hand of Mr. Cyril Clemens 
than he has accorded them in his book. 

I have before me photostatic copies of all of Mark Twain’s Re- 
publican letters for the year 1868. A comparison of Mr. Clemens’s 
letters with these copies reveals the following: 

x. That Mr. Clemens omitted portions of the original letters 
without informing his readers that omissions had been made. For 
example, on page 14 Mr. Clemens omits two stanzas of the poem 
titled “Charade,” together with three lines of other matter. On 
page 22 he has omitted two entire paragraphs which in the original 
precede Mr. Clemens’s introductory paragraph. There are a num- 
ber of other unacknowledged omissions. 

2. That Mr. Clemens edited Mark Twain’s phrasing. Many of 
the discrepancies (and there are very many) are doubtless the re- 
sult of inaccurate copying, but the following look like deliberate 
tampering with Mark Twwain’s vigorous phrasing: For example, 
on page g Mr. Clemens substitutes “dinner” for “lunch,” “warm 
weather” for “heat,” and “savages” for “naked natives.” On page 
25 he tames Mark Twain’s vigorous phrase “and feel the hot crust 
of hell beneath my feet” to “and feel the hot crust swell beneath 
my feet.” All together there must be a hundred or more deviations 
from the original. 

3. That Mr. Clemens shuffled the order and arrangement of the 
letters to such a degree that it requires painstaking effort to collate 
his letters with the original. And sometimes Mr. Clemens’s ar- 
rangement makes nonsense out of what was sense in the original. 
The introductory paragraph of the letter beginning on page 22, 


3 Vol. 16 
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for example, is really a part of the letter that ends on page 15. This 
same letter, the one beginning on page 22, is taken in part from 
Mark Twain’s Republican letter of May 19 and in part from his 
May 31 letter. Other vagaries of arrangement are numerous. I 
suspect that Mr. Clemens failed to indicate the dates of Mark 
Twain’s letters in the Chicago Republican (a curious omission in 
the publication of a book of letters) because if he had supplied them 
he would have had to reveal the hodgepodge arrangement he de- 
cided upon. 

I am quite willing to accept Mr. Clemens’s statement that he 
got his “material directly from the files of the Chicago Republican,” 
but his letters are not true copies of Mark Twain’s letters; and by 
editing them to the point of mutilation he has performed a distinct 
disservice. 


A WORD ON AMERICAN AUTHORS AND BOOKS 


ROBERT E. SPILLER 
Swarthmore Colleze 


VEN THOUGH Mr. Rollo G. Silver pointed out a number of 

errors in American Authors and Books, 1640-1940, by W. J. 
Burke and Will D. Howe, the general impression which one re- 
ceives from his review is that the book i is a reliable work of refer- 
ence." This is not the case. 

This book was sent to me for review in its earlier issue, together 
with the Oxford Companion? Mr. Jay B. Hubbell had already 
checked six errors in the article on “Virginia,” and I found many 
more as I sampled the volume at random. I then wrote the pub- 
lisher and was informed that the book had been withdrawn. Ap- 
parently the sheets were sold to the Gramercy Publishing Company 
and reissued. I have examined the new edition and see no evidence 
of revision. 

The book is useful because it lists many obscure items, but no 
one who values his reputation for accuracy should use any fact in 
it without check against some other source. 


* American Literature, XV, 305-306 (Nov., 1943). 
"Ibid., XIV, 456-460 (Jan., 1943). 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 


The Constitutional History of the New Harmony Experiment. Sis- 
ter Juliana Baldwin (Oklahoma, History, 1937). 

The Critical Reputation of Henry James in American Magazines 
from 1866 to 1916. Richard Nicholas Foley (Catholic University, 
1943). 

A Critique of the Philosophy of George Santayana in the Light of 
Thomistic Principles. Sister Cyril Edwin Kinney (Catholic Uni- 
versity, Philosophy, 1943). ~ 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, the Horace Mann of Argentina (A 
Study of American Influence). James Charles Maloy Krum- 
tum (Oklahoma, Education, 1936). 

History of Montgomery, Alabama, 1817-1846. Clanton W. Williams 
(Vanderbilt, American History, 1938). 

James Freeman Clarke, Apostle of German Culture to America. 
John Wesley Thomas (Pennsylvania State College, German, 
1942). 

Peter Markoe (1752-1792), a Philadelphia Writer. Sister M. Chry- 
sostom Diebels (Catholic University, 1943). 

The Social Thought of American Catholics, 1634-1829. Celestine 
Joseph Nuesse (Catholic University, Sociology, 1943). 

Thomas Hardy: His British and American Critics. Donald James 
Winslow (Boston University, 1942). 

Trinity College, 1839-1892: The Beginnings of Duke University. 
Nora Campbell Chaffin (Duke, History, 1943). 

Types of North American Indian Poetry in English Translation. 
A. Grove Day (Stanford, 1944). 


IJ. Orper RESEARCH IN PROGRESS: 


Mrs. Grace Lewis Miller, 1700 University Station, Austin, Texas, is 
engaged in editing the writings of Meriwether Lewis and in 
writing a biography of Lewis. At present she is editing eighty- 
five Lewis letters, two thirds of them hitherto unpublished. 

Robert Price, Ohio State University, is completing a biographical 
study of John Chapman, the famous “Johnny Appleseed” of his- 
tory, folklore, and literature. 
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With the aid of a Rockefeller Foundation grant, WPA’s American 
Imprints Inventory will resume publication of its field notes under 
the supervising editorship of Douglas C. McMurtrie. The pub- 
lications will have the title, Bibliography of American Imprints. 
The address of the project is 60 West Walton Place, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 

Work began on January 1, under a grant from the Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc, on the manuscript of a short-title bibliography of 
American literature since the close of the Revolutionary War. 
The work is a project of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
is under the direction of Jacob Blanck, and is to have headquar- 
ters at the R. R. Bowker Reference Library of Bibliography and 
Booktrade History, 62 West 45th Street, New York City 19. 
The list is planned to include chronologically all first editions 
and first printings (except letters) of American authors. Variant 
issues and bindings will be included, and the location of copies of 
extremely rare items will be indicated. A selective list of biblio- 
graphical, biographical, and critical works concerning each author 
is planned. 

Raymonp Apams, Assistant Bibliographer. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Rurus Witmor Griswoip: Poe’s Literary Executor. By Joy Bayless: 
Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press. 1943. x, 320 pp. $3.50. 


Rufus Wilmot Griswold was a name familiar to most Americans of 
literary taste around the middle of the last century. The Poets and 
Poetry of America had sold well, edition after edition. Mr. Griswold 
himself, if not always popular, was much courted by the “literati,” es- 
pecially the women. But it is not the volatile young man with his weak- 
ness for sentimental ladies that has been remembered since his death 
in 1857. For three quarters of a century he has been the black beast of 
American literary history: the man who accepted the post of literary 
executor to the greatest man of letters that his country had produced 
and used it as an opportunity to slander his character as a man. No 
name in the history of American publishing has been so hated: he be- 
came the Benedict Arnold of the bookmen. Meantime the man Gris- 
wold had been lost in the legend. The cuttlefish had pumped out the 
black scandals that obscured the outline of himself in the blackness. 
There was need of a biography that would restore personality to the 
man whose hate had been the means of turning his own name into the 
symbol of hate and the occasion of it. 


Miss Joy Bayless has written a full and richly documented biography 
of Griswold. She has used as subtitle the phrase “Poe’s Literary Exe- 
cutor,” but she has wisely resisted the temptation to make her book a 
partisan defense of Griswold and she has not overstressed the contro- 
versy over the Poe phases of Griswold’s activities. The controversy 
over the Memoir of Poe, she says, was “only an episode” in Griswold’s 
busy life. It is just in the Poe chapters, however, that Miss Bayless’s 
work is least convincing. She is right in working as far as possible in 
a spirit sympathétic to her subject, but in reprinting and quoting from 
letters by Poe to Griswold that exist only in the copies that Griswold 
printed she weakens the credibility of her conclusions. ‘These letters 
Campbell and Quinn have shown probably never existed. She gives 
reference to the work of Campbell and Quinn, but her own treatment 
of this important evidence of Griswold’s dishonesty in dealing with 
Poe’s reputation is inadequate. She is mistaken in some of her state- 
ments relating to Poe and his associates. Robert Tyler was not one of 
Poe’s “close friends.” Poe had praised the verse of the President’s son 
and had met him personally: the acquaintance was a slight one. Mrs. 
Clemm was not “always a skillful actress.” She was a devoted mother 
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and aunt who lied easily for the sake of those she loved and changed her 
attitude toward people when her interests changed. Miss Bayless is 
unintentionally misleading in accusing Mrs. Whitman of waiting until 
Griswold’s death to print her defense of Poe “for fear of documents he 
had threatened to print.” Though she refers to other letters in his pos- 
session, Miss Bayless must not have seen a letter in the collection of 
Mr. J. K. Lilly, Jr, that Griswold wrote in his effort to force Mr. 
Pabodie to retract his Tribune statements. The false and despicable 
blackmail threat of that letter was not against Mrs. Whitman but against 
Mrs. Clemm and Mrs. Richmond. 


These details are a very small part of Miss Bayless’s book. It is a 
solid, well-written biography, based upon the most careful investigation. 
Especially has the author not at any point yielded to the temptation to 
make this a “popular” biography, though Griswold’s story would lend 
itself easily to florid journalism. In general, Miss Bayless has maintained 
an impressive objectivity in her presentation of her rich mass of new 
material. After setting the family scene on the farm at Benson, Ver- 
mont, and following a headstrong youth from place to place, she intro- 
duces us to Rufus Griswold as a jaunty young man, “handsome, fash- 
ionable, and debonair,” “a raconteur whose charm consisted in a great 
degree in delightful prevarication.” The end of the story has to do 
with an ill, broken-spirited man living alone in New York, no longer 
handsome or fashionable and with little to suggest the characteristics 
of his youth except a memory of the “prevarications.” In between there 
is related in minute detail a story of amazing activities: the editing of 
newspapers and magazines, brief excursions into politics, occasional lec- 
tures and sermons, the hurried writing of popular books, the anthologies, 
and the editing of almost anybody’s writings, especially poems, that 
promised to bring the editor some money or a little reputation and 
power. He issued an American edition of D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Lit- 
erature and its title would describe the life and works of the Reverend 
Rufus W. Griswold, even as the sympathetic pen of his biographer pre- 
sents him. At the end, the life is sad enough to satisfy the most vin- 
dictive of his enemies. Of his three wives, one died early, with one he 
was unable to live but she cost him a sensational lawsuit, and the third, 
who was not living with him at the time of his death, said of him that 
Rufus was merely an episode in her life. He was separated from his 
children, not loyally remembered by many of his friends, and constantly 
embroiled in malodorous controversies. Though she defends him on 
some counts, Miss Bayless admits evidence, when it comes to her hand, 
that shows him to be a liar and grants that “consistency was not one 
of Griswold’s virtues.” In so completely reporting his “busy life,” she 
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reconstructs a vivid cross-section of the literary world that Griswold and 
Greeley and Poe knew. Her reader may find Griswold himself, as she 
shows him, an interesting though not an admirable person and end by 
feeling more pity than disgust for the “unfaithful servant who abused 
his trust.” Her excellent biography makes Rufus Griswold neither a 
devil nor a saint, but it does give back to him his humanity. 


University of Virginia. James SouTHALL WILSON. 


THe PuitosopHy or THomas Jerrerson. By Adrienne Koch. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1943. xiv, 208 pp. $2.50. 


Was Jefferson a philosopher? An answer—which depends on defi- 
nition as well as on opinion—is supplied by this book. The author 
complains that Chinard “has stubbornly withheld from him the title” 
of philosopher. She agrees that Jefferson was not a metaphysician, or the 
author of a philosophical system, or a philosopher in the “great tradi- 
tion.” Apparently indeed she is nearer than she thinks to agreement 
with Chinard, who does call Jefferson a “philosopher” in the eighteenth- 
century sense—putting the word, however, in quotation marks, per- 
haps to intimate that he had more in common with the Encyclopaedists 
or with Benjamin Franklin than with philosophers of the “great tra- 
dition.” Defining Jefferson’s status more closely, she calls him a “phi- 
losophe’—the philosophes being “men who are interested in ideas, in 
the latest findings of the sciences, in the increase of knowledge, but less 
from the point of view of technical exactness and wire-fine detail than 
from the angle of amateur systematic clarity and enthusiasm.” Jefferson 
is “a symbol of the Enlightenment in America.” 


In the treatment Jefferson’s intellectual life falls into two periods 
(perhaps not sharply enough marked): the earlier formative, in which, 
with the exceptions of Voltaire and Montesquieu, his reading was mainly 
in the classical and English writers; and the later, following his stay 
in Paris, which was mainly influenced by Frenchmen-—by Condorcet, 
Helvétius, Holbach—and particularly by the ideologists—Cabanis and 
Destutt de Tracy. In the later period his thought is more fully recorded, 
and also more elaborated and mature. It is in this period that Miss 
Koch’s book is most fresh and helpful—especially in its treatment of the 
ideologists, which supplements Chinard by outlining the theories of 
Tracy and Cabanis and showing their impact on Jefferson’s thought. 
The influence, however, was not all one way. Jefferson was older than 
Tracy and perhaps better known, even in France. His views and the 
new American experiment in government, regarded largely as his, and 
viewed by French liberals with enthusiastic hope and admiration, may 
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have helped the ideologue to form his political theories. By the French 
influence, at any rate, Jefferson’s fundamental views were supplemented 
and confirmed rather than changed; these from first to last were re- 
markably consistent. 


From this book it is clear also that, as is commonly held, Jefferson’s 
thought is most important on its political side; but that in other fields 
it is well worth examining, at least as background for his politics. Though 
he had vigorous, if seldom expressed, views on religion, he was clearly 
not a great religious leader; his service was not to religion but to re- 
ligious freedom. Federalists accused him of consorting in France with 
“the vile hag, Philosophy,” bringing thence anarchy and atheism. This 
book supplies further evidence to show the opposite; that though he 
could, throughout his life, call himself both Epicurean and Deist, he was 
in earlier life inclined to “infidelity,” but later more and more drawn to 
the “life and morals of Jesus”—so that finally, in his own sense, he could 
say, “I am a Christian.” 


The book shows Jefferson a utilitarian, “bold in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge,” but in each field taking up theory because he needed a guide to 
practice, just as he took up botany as an aid to gardening; and he tested 
all things, even religion, mainly by their utility. It shows him a mate- 
rialist—a “conservative materialist,” the author calls him, because he 
refused “to make of his materialism a new metaphysics,” and because’ 
he always retained his early British deism, holding back from the French 
atheism of Holbach. The inconsistency between his materialistic and 
deistic views appears theoretically unexplained, and is a good example 
of the eclectic, practical, and common-sense nature of his thought. Other- 
wise, on the author’s evidence, his adherence to materialism seems com- 
plete—to the point of his charging his opponents with atheism. “I can 
conceive thought,” he says, “to be an action of matter, formed for the 
purpose by the Creator, as well as that attraction is an action of matter, 
or magnetism of the loadstone.”1 “At what age,” he continues, “this 
heresy of immaterialism, or masked atheism crept in, I do not exactly 
know. Jesus knew nothing of it.” “In all His doctrines of the resur- 
rection He teaches expressly that the body is to rise in substance.” This 
seems not so much “moderation” as shallowness. 

Though some repetition, between .chapters, of ideas and extended 
quotations suggests lack of final organization, Miss Koch’s book is 
thorough, compact, useful, and well documented. She has examined 
Jefferson’s extant books in the Library of Congress, includes a few 
unpublished or stray notes and letters, and supplies a careful bibli- 


*In this sentence Chinard errs by inserting a negative (Jefferson, 1939, p. 521), of 
course making it express the opposite of Jefferson's thought. 
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ography. If perhaps, as she says of Chinard, she has failed to “cul- 
tivate her discoveries about Jefferson’s ideas to the point of insuring 
full yield,” she has at least gathered a good crop. Full yield may require 
further preliminary studies, as well as access to unpublished material. 
Fortunately a satisfactory edition of Jefferson’s writings—a work of 
national piety long overdue—is now projected. 


Cornell University. Freperick C. Prescorr. 


Prrer Irvine’s Journats. Edited from Manuscripts in The Sterling Me- 
morial Library, Yale. University, The Miriam Lutcher Stark Library, 
University of Texas & The New York Public Library. By Leonard 
B. Beach, Theodore Hornberger, Wyllis E. Wright. New York: 
New York Public Library. 1943. 128 pp. 


It is not surprising that these journals were long regarded, even by 
members of his family, as from the pen of Washington Irving. In them 
may be found many characteristics of mind and style akin to those of 
the more gifted younger brother; like Washington, Peter was a sharp 
observer of landscape, picturesque dress, and personality, the details of 
architecture, painting, or the theater. What is missing, in comparison 
with the notebooks of “Geoffrey Crayon,” are the introspection, the ex- 
periments in the story or the sketch, and the other unmistakable signs 
of the purely “literary” mind. Peter’s writing, as Mr. Beach points out 
in his judicious introduction, is more matter-of-fact, more practical. Al- 
though an essayist not without reputation and later a novelist, Peter’s 
businesslike good sense is very evident in these somewhat “guide-bookish” 
journals. 


It is unfortunate that Peter Irving did not in these journals write 
more intimately of himself. If we read between the lines of his friend- 
ships with Aaron Burr and with his brother Washington, who adored 
him, we are aware of that personal charm which was so certainly his; 
and we still sense a mystery in the misdirection and dead-end of his 
talents. In the records of the “Knickerbocker” days Peter’s life and 
moods are in some ways more interesting than those of his famous 
brother. On such matters these journals do not help us, but their pub- 
lication, well edited, is, nevertheless, an occurrence not without im- 
portance in our literary history. For they supplement admirably the 
richer, if more casual, European journals of Washington, and they sug- 
gest plainly how their urbane point of view toward the world was com- 
mon to at least three of the brothers. Apparently neither Ebenezer’s nor 
William Irving’s journals have survived, but the latter’s letters are in this 
identical temper. That such a civilized fraternity, all three observers, 
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critics, and writers, existed in one family in New York in the first decade 
of the century is not without implications if we think of the literary 
sterility of New England at the same moment. The trio symbolizes 
neatly a stage in our early culture. Perhaps The Sketch Book, which 
appeared about a decade after the present journal, owed more than we 
realize to this sophisticated literary life of the three Irving brothers. 
Yale University. Sraniey T. WILLIAMS. 


SCHOOLCRAFT—LoncrFeLLOW—Hiawarna. By Chase S. Osborn and Stel- 
lanova Osborn. Lancaster, Pa.: The Jaques Cattell Press. 1942. xix, 


697 pp. $5.00. 


A Detroit columnist in January, 1940, nettled Chase S. Osborn, ex- 
governor of Michigan, by asserting that Longfellow stole the whole of 
Hiawatha “almost bodily from the national epic of Finland.” Osborn 
waggled a reproving finger. The columnist defended his untenable 
position by reiterating Poe’s excited remarks about plagiarism. Osborn, 
aided by his daughter, energetically set out to prove the undisputed 
facts—admitted by Longfellow—that the metre of Hiawatha was bor- 
rowéd from the Kalevala, but that the legendary base of the famous 
narrative poem was derived from the writings of Henry R. Schoolcraft. 
On the surface, therefore, this sentimental, discursive, handsomely printed 
book seems to have no reason for existence. 

The Prolegomena and initial chapters, repetitiously reviewing the 
paper war, should not deter the reader from plunging into the valuable 
sections which follow. Part I describes the Hiawatha country, char- 
acterizes Hiawatha’s people, and presents a genealogy of Hiawatha. 
These chapters supply interesting background data. Part H juxtaposes 
Schoolcraft’s “unadorned versions of the Indian tales” with Longfellow’s 
complete poem. Wisely the authors say, “No mountainous credit given 
to Schoolcraft can overshadow Longfellow’s achievement,” although they 
would limit the poet’s “creative genius” by calling Hiawatha “a master- 
piece of selection, organization, and imaginative development.” 

Part III is a detailed biography of Schoolcraft. Every rill of fact is 
traced to its source. Quotations and locations of data jut like stones to 
slow the flow of the narrative stream. Appendices include a chro- 
nology, copies of forty-eight letters in the Sault St. Marie Library, pas- 
sages from The Black Gauntlet (1860) describing Schoolcraft, and an 
extensive bibliography which includes the location of all known School- 
craft manuscripts. 

University of Maryland. Harry R. Warret. 
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SHELTERING TREE: 4 Story of the Friendship of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Amos Bronson Alcott. By Hubert H. Hoeltje. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press. 1943. ix, 209 pp. $3.50. 


Almost at first meeting Emerson and Alcott made the heartening 
discovery that they were to be fellow travelers and friends. Each al- 
ready knew the passwords Plato and Coleridge. Each saw that the 
other was endowed with faith in an intuition of a far more radical 
sort than Locke’s and with enthusiasm for ideas as the supreme reality, 
as well as with additional intellectual equipment of no mean order. On 
the other hand there could be little room for rivalry. Obviously Emer- 
son’s instrument was his pen, and it was soon settled for a long time 

come that Alcott’s was his tongue. 

The two men frequently revised their estimates of each other, but 
generally kept them flatteringly high. Alcott quickly got a clear vision 
of his friend firmly seated in the choir of ever-enduring men; and in 
spite of what seemed to him to be important qualifications of his allegi- 
ance, he kept rather consistently to a high strain of praise. Sometimes 
the praise bored its recipient, as when, during the latter’s absence from 
Concord, Alcott appeared before the local lyceum with a lecture devoted 
to “Mr. Emison.” Emerson was capable of making surprisingly large 
claims on behalf of Alcott but was hard-headed and seldom failed to 
find serious flaws in him. 

What Alcott gave Emerson beyond admiration, encouragement,. and 
severe discipline in the art of one-sided conversation it is difficult to say. 
Always less detached, he apparently led him gradually in the direction 
of clubs, conventions, and reform movements. He countered Emer- 
son’s individualism with his own doctrine of what he called personalism. 
He entertained other ideas that were more congenial to his friend, who 
must have been impressed when, in June of 1836, he read Alcott’s jour- 
nal for the preceding year. There Alcott said, or seemed to be trying 
to say, that nature illustrates the laws of the spirit, that the various kinds 
of matter are merely emblems and types of God, and that he who knows 
how to read. nature’s secrets has the key to a storehouse of energy in 
the mighty Self within him. When Emerson read these things he had 
not yet finished Nature. He probably drew upon Alcott’s conversation 
for the rhapsodies of the “Orphic poet” which went into the last chap- 
ter and helped to make that book the most transcendental one that he 
was ever to write. It is possible to argue that Alcott was responsible 
for exaggerating the normally more restrained mysticism and idealism 
of Emerson and thus, at least from the point of view of those who think 
Theodore Parker’s criticism of Emerson’s mental habits just, did his 
friend a serious injury. In those early years Alcott’s influence may well 
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have been a force to reckon with. Frothingham, in the first and still. 
the most extensive study of the transcendental group, recognized Alcott 
as its reputed leader in the year after Nature was published. 


For the most part, however, it was Emerson who dominated the 
friendship. He was impressive, not only as an example of the intuitive 
mind at work, but for his exceptional artistic power, and he promptly 
became .Alcott’s chief critic and guide. He made the successive dis- 
coveries that Alcott was no man of action but a writer and that Alcott 
was certainly no writer but a talker. Alcott suffered some bewilder- 
ment. Except for making entries in his diaries, he practically quit his 
pen and ink for many years; but his later improvement as a writer 
hardly justifies the notion that Emerson did him a disservice by con-’ 
vincing him that he had no call to publish such a book as Psyche. Em- 
erson was probably right after a little fumbling, and it seems reasonable 
to believe that the world owes him something for restraining the vaga- 
ries of Alcott as well as for helping to keep him alive and talking. 


But it is quite aside from Mr. Hoeltje’s purpose in Sheltering Tree 
to settle or even to discuss such questions as I have raised. What he 
tries to do is best explained in his own words: 

This is not a critical biography. If any criticism appears, it is (for the author) an 
inescapable friction of the machinery of composition. The attempt rather is to permit 


the characters to speak their own thoughts, as colored by their own feelings. The point 
of view is internal and emotional rather than external and intellectually aloof. 


The method employed is very simple. Whenever possible, and this is for the most 
part, the very language of the characters is employed—their voluminous diaries (as 
well as other primary sources) providing ample material from which to draw. The 
function of the author has been merely to select and to join, and this function he has 
tried to perform sympathetically and without violating the tenor of the whole. 


After this declaration of intentions Mr. Hoeltje. undertakes with 
considerable success the difficult task of making two brief biographical 
sketches fit together.. Drawing almost entirely from. sources already in 
print, and very largely from the journals of Emerson and Alcott, he 
makes pertinent passages convenient for the reader but at the same time 
discards freely and alters slightly. He selects, rearranges, and polishes. 
The resulting style is clear and smooth, and the total effect of the book 
is a certain idyllic charm, much like that of a Concord apple orchard 
late in May. But the very success in getting rid of the asperities of the 
journals leaves the reader in doubt. Why not, if we are to: have some- 
thing very near the original words, actually have the original words? 
Has the method of selection also gohe wrong? Can so salty and tough 
an individualist as Emerson be fairly boiled down to a state of almost 
unrelieved sweetness and tenderness? Both Emerson and Alcott dis- 
played on occasion quite enough sweetness and tenderness, but Emerson 
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at least had also a rich endowment of masculinity that no record of his 
life should fail to show. 


Columbia University. Rarru L, Rusk. 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN LITERATURE: Changing Trends from 1683 to 1942. 
By Earl F. Robacker. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1943. X, 217 pp. $2.50. 

The immigration of the people known as Pennsylvania Germans inte 
this country ended about 1800, and scholars have been writing about 
their dialect since 1869, but Dr. Robacker’s book is the first comprehen- 
sive treatment of their literature. The reason for this neglect is that 
the literature is trilingual. Some of it is in High German; some is in 
English, correct or garbled (e.g., “It gifs rain, say not?”). But most of 
it is in the dialects of southwestern Germany, mixed with English and 
spelled phonetically by each individual writer according to his own rules 
or whims. The four largest dialect dictionaries spell the simple con- 
junction but in four different ways (awa, ava, aiva, ewe). Furthermore, 
practically all the literature was published in small-town newspapers, 
obscure religious magazines, and books issued by little country presses, 
or, as in the case of almost all the dialect plays, it was not published at all. 

Fortunately the dialect literature had been very carefully studied by 
Dr. H. H. Reichard in Pennsylvania German Dialect Writings and Their 
Writers (1915), Pennsylvania German Verse (1940), and an essay on 
the plays (1939). It was Dr. Robacker’s task to re-examine this ma- 
terial and synthesize it with the additional items of High German and 
English that he assembled. In addition, he shows the relationship be- 
tween the literature and the changing life of the peoplé, and also the 
similarity of the writings to the general trends of American literature. 
As he presents this history, he comments soundly on the literary quality 
of this varied material. 

Five-chapters of the book treat the five periods of development. The 
first period, between 1683 and 1800, was notable for religious poems in 
High German by Pastorius, Kelpius, and the Ephrata brethren. There 
were also favorable descriptions of Pennsylvania designed to attract new 
settlers, and unfavorable reports (in English) of travelers who disliked 
the unfamiliar dialect and customs. 

Dr. Robacker’s second period, 1800-1861, marked a decline in the 
use of High German. Almanacs flourished, some printed by Franklin, 
and pow-wow books containing miraculous cures and blights made their 
appearance. In the 1830’s specimens of the dialect were first printed in 
newspapers—advertisements, bits of verse, and anecdotes. The first re- 
spectable poem was dated 1849. 
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“The golden age of dialect literature” extended from 1861 (Har- 
baugh’s first poem) to 1902 (Helen R. Martin’s first short story). In 
these years newspapers carried many humorous topical letters to the 
editor and many sentimental poems, that respectively paralleled the 
prose of Artemus Ward and P. V. Nasby and the verse of James Whit- 
comb Riley. Knowledge of High German declined rapidly, and the 
dialect writers invented their phonetic systems. Scholars in England 
and America began to examine this speech. 


The local color movement reached Pennsylvania late, 1902-1928, in 
the disparaging tales of Helen R. Martin and the more balanced fiction, 
of Elsie Singmaster and others. The dialogue in their novels was in a 
broken English that many readers still believe to be the Pennsylvania 
German dialect. The real dialect writings, in spite of the organization 
of thé Pennsylvania German Society and several short-lived magazines, 
declined, and lapsed entirely in the war years and the early 1920's. 


` About 1928 came a revival of interest in the “Pennsylvania Dutch” 

with exhibits of folk art, scholarly linguistic studies, dozens of dialect 
plays, annual banquets (“fersammlinge”), and folk festivals. In this 
present “folk-conscious period” Dr, Robacker treats the essays of Dr. 
Cornelius Weygandt, the plays of C. F. Iobst and Paul Wieand, the 
newspaper columns of “Pumpernickle Bill,” John Birmelin’s poems, and 
Dr. P. A. Barba’s influential “Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck” in the Alien- 
town Morning Call. 


Two chapters of the book deal with research in this field, what has 
been done and what still needs doing. In the latter chapter the author 
disarms adverse criticism by admitting the inadequacy of the studies of 
early newspaper material and the lack of information about writings 
produced in the Pennsylvania German “islands” in Canada, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Virginia, and elsewhere. 

Perhaps for the sake of brevity Dr. Robacker has limited his bibliog- 
raphy of fourteen pages to books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, ignoring 
scores of items used in the text and footnotes. (Dr. Batba’s name, for 
instance, has thirteen references in the index and none in the bibliog- 
raphy.) A combined use of index and bibliography, however, would 
cover almost every item of value. Since this combined list is far su- 
perior to all previous bibliographies, it seems a pity that the author did 
not add the comparatively small number of items that would result in 
a close approach to completeness. Perhaps failure to mention the two 
superficial books of J. L. Rosenberger on the Pennsylvania Germans 
was intentional. More important among the few omitted references 
are: A. J, Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation (1869), the first scholarly 
work to mention the dialect; P. C. Croll, editor of the Pennsylvania 
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German during its first five years; Heinz Klosz’s Nebensprachen (Leip- 
zig-Wien, 1929); Mrs. Mary Hess’s manuscript biography of Elsie Sing- 
master; A. M. Aurand’s translations of Edwin Markham’s poems; 
articles by Dr. A. D. Graeff on almanacs and standard orthography for 
the dialect; and the bibliographies in the Journal of English and German 
Philology. 

But such omissions are rare, and the book’s bibliography is as valu- 
able as its historical text. Dr. Robacker’s work fulfills a long-needed 
task and sets a high standard of accuracy and comprehensiveness. 


Pennsylvania State College. W. L. WERNER. 


BRIEF MENTION 


THe REVOLUTIONARY GENERATION 1763-1790. By Evarts Boutell Greene. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1943. xvii, 487 pp. $4.00. 


This work, Volume IV of “A History of American Life,” fills in 
one of the few remaining gaps in the most extensive and most authori- 
tative treatment as yet afforded the social history of the United States. 
In the accuracy of its facts and in the lucid, pleasant style in which it 
is written Professor Greene’s contribution takes its place with the best 
of the volumes in the series. Moses Coit Tyler long ago demon- 
strated the dominance of politics in the intellectual life of the period of 
the Revolution, so that the. student of literature who turns to this book 
will not be sorely disappointed at the minor place devoted in it to belles- 
lettres. The high lights of the history of literature and of journalism 
are briefly but accurately reflected in the volume. 

C.G. 


AMERICAN FREETHOUGHT, 1860-1914. By Sidney Warren. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1943. 257 pp. $3.25. 


This book is a Columbia University doctoral dissertation, written 
under the direction of Professor Allan Nevins. It charts a pioneer 
course across the troubled waters of freethinking in the period when 
Robert Ingersoll loomed up as the most widely-heard exponent of the 
movement. The work begins with a description of the nature of free 
thought, points out its connection with science and with socialism, runs 
over the peaks of agnosticism and atheism, and outlines the history of 
organized efforts like those of the ultraradical journals, the Free Religious 
Association, and the American Secular Union. 

The Free Religious Association had a connection with the last rank 
of transcendentalists and the younger Unitarians who. picked up the 
label “Radicals,” but Mr. Warren makes no effort to trace it very closely.’ 
He has tried to point out the chief developments in American free- 
thinking during the period under consideration, and has unearthed most 
of his history from biographical sketches and from periodicals. The 
minor nature of the subject which has occupied his attention is con- 
sistently kept in mind, and he, rightly, ends his book with a brief ac- 
count of the religious attack on free thought which overwhelmed what- 
ever organization the movement had developed. 
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The book completes the outline sketched for the earlier nineteenth 
century by Albert Post in Popular Freethought—1820 to 1830 (New York, 


1943). 
CG. 


ALBUM oF AMERICAN History: Colonial Period. James Truslow Adams, 
Editor in Chief; R. V. Coleman, Managing Editor; W. J. Burke, 
Associate Editor; Atkinson Dymock, Art Director. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1944. xili, 411 pp. $7.50. 


A book of pictures selected and arranged by subjects to illustrate the 
social history of the United States from the earliest period of explora- 
tion to the westward movement following the Revolutionary War. The 
text is subordinated, but offers adequate explanation and narrative. Old 
prints and paintings, as nearly contemporary as possible, and photo- 
graphs make up the bulk of the illustrations, and the resources of every 
museum of consequence have been drawn upon. All aspects of social 
history capable of being represented in pictures are to be found in the 
book—from the jacks carried by Conestoga wagons to the earliest Ameri- 
can flags. The portraits of governors, statesmen, painters, poets, and 
preachers are alone sufficient to warrant interest in the book. Agricul- 
ture, trades, and crafts receive as much attention as architecture, painting, 
and journalism. 

Intended to supplement the Scribner Dictionary of American History 
and Atlas of American History, this volume fulfills its purpose of show- 
ing “what our history looked like.” It is to be hoped that the pub- 
lishers will continue with further albums carrying the story of Ameri- 
can life beyond the Colonial period. This work is a most yaluable 
adjunct to the equipment of all who teach or study American history 
from any angle whatsoever, and is a “must” book for library “reserves” 
selected for the use of students of early American literature whether ele- 
mentary or advanced. CG. 


American PorrricaL anD SociaL History. By Harold Underwood 
Faulkner. Third Edition. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1944. 
xv, 814 pp. $5.00. 

The new edition of this well-known textbook contains minor cor- 
rections and a new chapter covering the first two years of the third 
term of Roosevelt’s administration. The book remains one of the best 
one-volume surveys for college classes, and is especially valuable for the 
treatment which it affords politics and economics. Literature is dealt 
with in a somewhat superficial manner. 

C. G. 
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Bripcinc THE ATLANTIC: Anglo-American Fellowship as the Way to 
World Peace. Edited by Philip Gibbs. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 1944. v, 274 pp. $2.75. 


An anthology of essays written by both Americans and Britons deal- 
ing with the topic of better relations between the two nations. The 
only essay on literature in the volume is “The Bridge of Ideas: British 
and American Novelists,” by Frank Swinnerton—a skillful weaving of 
the fiction of the two countries into a neat pattern, not essentially his- 
torical, however. 


C. G. 


Tue Raven. By Chancellor Williams. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Com- 
pany, Publishers. [1943.] 562 pp. $3.50. 
A novel based on the life of E. A. Poe. 
D. K. J. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Walter Blair (University of Chicago), Ashbel Brice (Duke University), 
Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane 
University), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queens College), Ima H. Herron 
(Southern Methodist University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State Univer- 
sity), Ernest L. Marchand (Stanford University), J. H. Nelson (Uni- 
versity of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter (Case School of Applied Science), 
Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), C. Doren Tharp (Univer- 
sity of Miami), Frederick B. Tolles (Swarthmore College), Theodore 
A. Zunder (Brooklyn College), and Lewis Leary (Duke University), 
chairman. 

Items for the check-list to be published in the May, 1944, issue of 
American Literature may be sent to the temporary chairman of the 
Committee, Herbert R. Brown, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


I. 1609-1800 


[Brown, Cuartes Brockpen] Anon. “Supplement to the Guide to the 
Manuscript Collections in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.” 
Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LXVIII, 98-111 (Jan., 1944). 

An account of the Charles Brockden Brown Papers, 1742-1810. 

[FRanKLIN, Benjamin] Pitt, Arthur S. “Franklin and the Quaker 
Movement Against Slavery.” Bul. of Friends’ Hist. Assoc, XXXII, 
13-31 (Spring, 1943). 

Franklin “came home in 1785 to devote himself to the abolition of 
slavery in his own country.” A documented account of his anti- 
slavery activities. 

{Wessrer, Noan] Mulder, Arnold. “Noah Webster’s Prophecy.” Coll. 
Eng., V, 196-200 (Jan., 1944). 

Subsequent events have not borne out Webster’s hope, expressed 
in 1789, that the non-English racial groups on this continent would 
turn the language of Cotton Mather into a tongue that would be to 
modern English what modern English is to the language of Chaucer. 

[Wootman, Jonn} Lask, John S. “John Woolman: Crusader for Free- 
dom.” Phylon, V, 30-40 (First Quar., 1944). 
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Woolman’s antislavery work is important not only because of its 
early date, but because it showed how much a single individual could 
contribute to a movement. . 

Tolles, Frederick B. “John Woolman’s List of ‘Books Lent.” Bul. of 
Friends’ Hist. Assoc., XXXI, 72-81 (Autumn, 1942). 


II. 1800-18770 


[Aucorr, Louisa May] Rostenberg, Leona. “Some Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Thrillers of Louisa M. Alcott.” Papers of the Bibl. 
Soc. of Amer., XXXVII, 131-140 (Apr.-June, 1943). 

Miss Alcott’s contributions to Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 
and to the Flag of Our Union. 


[Attsron, Wasuincron] Chase, George D. “Some Washington All- 

ston Correspondence.” New Eng. Quar., XVI, 628-634 (Dec., 1943). 

Allston’s refusal of the invitation to paint one of the historical can- 

vases in the national capitol may have been due to his poor health 

or to his despair over his failure to complete “The Feast of Bel- 
shazzar.” 


[ArNnotp, GrorcE] Williams, T. H., and Ferguson, James S. (eds.). 
“The Life of Jefferson Davis’ by M’Arone.” Jour. Miss. Hist, V, 
197-203 (Oct., 1943). 

The ‘Life,’ here reprinted, was a satirical attack by George Arnold, 
New York humorist. It was first published in the Comic Monthly, 
a magazine, July, 1865. 

{Bryan, Danret] Binns, Elizabeth. “Daniel Bryan, Poet.” William and 
Mary Coll. Quar., XXIII, 465-473 (Oct. 1943). 

Some new light on the minor poet who was described by Poe as 
a poet of “the good old Goldsmith school.” 


[Bryant, Witu1aM Cutten] Huntress, Keith, and Lorch, Fred W. 
“Bryant and Illinois.” New Eng. Quar., XVI, 634-647 (Dec., 1943). 
Letters of the poet and his, family reveal that for a time Bryant 
planned to retire from journalism to devote himself to other matters, 
probably poetry. His investments in Illinois were more extensive than 
previously indicated. 

[Critp, Lyra Marta] Streeter, Robert E. “Mrs. Child’s ‘Philothea’: 
A Transcendentalist Novel?” New Eng. Quar., XVI, 648-654 (Dec. 
1943). 

Philothea (1836) belongs to the fiction of transcendentalism on 

three counts: its exposition of the idealistic philosophy and of intu- 

itionalism, its author’s personal history, and the reaction of the 
critics, 
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[CLARKE, James Freeman] Thomas, J. W. “James Freeman Clarke as 
a Translator.” American-German Rev., X, 31-33 (Dec., 1943). 
Clarke’s poetry represented the casual products of his study of 
languages. The best of his translations were collected in Exotics 
(1876). The present article contains several unpublished translations 
from Heine, Goethe, and others. 
[EmeErson, Raren Warno] Gilman, Margaret. “Baudelaire and Emer- 
son.” Romanic Rev., XXIV, 211-222 (Oct., 1943). 
Relatively few traces of Emerson’s influence are to be found in 
Baudelaire’s work; the Frenchman’s interest in Emerson was per- 
sonal rather than literary. 


(Harr, JoL] Mitchell, S. D. “A Sketch of Josiah Hart and Poems by 
Joel T. Hart.” Ky. State Hist. Soc. Reg., XLII, 19-25 (Jan., 1944). 

One prose poem and two poems in metre by Joel Hart (1810-1877), 
the sculptor. 

[Hawrtnorne, Naruanter] Carpenter, Frederick I. “Scarlet A. Minus.” 
Coll. Eng., V, 173-180 (Jan., 1944). 

The Scarlet Letter has come to seem less than perfect because of 
its ambiguous logic and moralistic conclusion. Explicitly, Hawthorne 
condemned Hester as immoral; implicitly, he glorified her courageous 
idealism. His moralistic passages never admitted the truth of the 
transcendental ideal which he had objectively described Hester as 
realizing. 

[Hicxs, Ezras] Burgess, Janna. “Walt Whitman and Elias Hicks.” 
Friends’ Intelligencer, Cl, 54-55 (Jan. 1944). 
Several citations of the influence of Hicks upon Whitman. 


[LoweLL James Russert] Bail, Hamilton V. “James Russell Lowell’s 
Ode Recited at the Commemoration of the Living and Dead Sol- 
diers of Harvard University, July 21, 1865.” Papers of the Bibl. Soc. 
of Amer., XXXVII; 169-202 July-Sept., 1943). 

Circumstances of the composition, delivery, and publication of 
the ode, together with critical opinions on it by Lowell’s contem- 
poraries. An appendix lists variant readings. 

[Lowett, Roserr Tram Spence] Blodgett, Harold. “Robert Traill 
Spence Lowell.” New Eng. Quar., XVI, 578-591 (Dec., 1943). 

Authorship of The Story of the New Priest in Conception Bay 
(1858) gives Robert Lowell a frail distinction which goes beyond 
his relation to his famous brother. 


[Leccerr, Wittiam]| Hofstadter, Richard. “William Leggett, Spokesman 
of Jacksonian Democracy.” Pol. Sc. Quar. -LVII, 581-594 (Dec. 


1943). 
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A critical study of the New York editor admired by Bryant, 
Whittier, and Whitman. 

[Merve Herman] Gohdes, Clarence. “Melville’s Friend “Toby.” 
Mod. Lang. Notes, LIX, 52-55 (Jan., 1944). 

Files of the Sandusky (Ohio) Mirror (from August, 1854, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1855) contain heretofore unnoticed information about “Toby” 
or Richard T. Greene, who during these months of editing the Mir- 
ror occasionally wrote of his associations with Melville. 

Sealts, M. M. “The Publication of Melville’s Piazza Tales.” Mod. Lang. 
Notes, LIX, 56-59 (Jan, 1944). 

From the incomplete correspondence between Melville and the 
New York publishers, Dix and Edwards, a portion of the biblio- 
graphical history of Piazza Tales (1858) is reconstructed. Two letters 
are reprinted. 

[Neat, Jonn] Pollard, John A. “John Neal, Doctor of American Lit- 
erature.” Bul. of Friends’ Hist. Assoc., XXXII, 5-12 (Spring, 1943). 

Praise for Neal’s criticism in the Yankee. 

[ParKMAN, Francis] Peckham, Howard H. “The Sources and Revisions 
of Parkman’s Pontiac.” Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer, XVII, 
293-307 (Oct.-Dec., 1943). 

Parkman shows an “undue belief in oral tradition” as opposed to 
written sources. The article provides an itemized list of all changes 
in the successive editions up to and including the sixth (1870), the 
last which Parkman corrected. 

[Por, Encar Arran] Coad, O. S. “The Meaning of Poe’s ‘Eldorado. ” 
Mod. Lang. Notes, LIX, 59-61 (Jan., 1944). 

In interpreting Poe’s “Eldorado” (1849), one may view “the road 
which the knight is enjoined to traverse, not as a series of obstacles 
that must be faced if one seeks to attain the goal of the ideal; rather 
it is the pathway that ushers one into the Eldorado of death.” 

Mabbott, T. O. “Poe’s “To Helen?” Explicator, I, Item 60 (June, 1943). 

Explanation of several crucial points in the text. 

Taylor, Archer. “Poe’s Dr. Lardner, and “Three Sundays in a Week.’” 
Amer. Notes and Queries, III, 153-155 (Jan., 1944). 

An attempt to prove that the title of Poe’s story is an old locution 
for never. 

[SearsFrecp, Caries] Arndt, Karl J. R. “Sealsfield’s Early Reception 
in England and America.” Germanic Rev., XVIII, 176-195 (Oct. 
1943). 

Extracts from reviews of The United States of North America 
(1827) and of The Americans as They Are (1828) reveal that the 
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books were widely discussed, but damned or praised according to 
the political opinions of the reviewer. 

[Smitu WitiiaM] Hubbell, Jay B. “A Persimmon Beer Dance in 
Ante-Bellum Virginia.” South Lit. Mess, V, 461-466 .(Nov.-Dec., 
1943). 

An exception to the slow growth of interest in the folklore and 
folkways of the American Negro is to be found in the work of Dr. 
William B. Smith, a Southside Virginia physician. In April, 1838, Dr. 
Smith published “The Persimmon Tree and Beer Dance,” a descrip- . 
tion of Negro merrymaking, in Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register. 

[THoreav, Henry Davin] Harding, Walter. “A Bibliography of Thor- 
eau in Poetry, Fiction and Drama.” Bul. of Bibl., XVIII, 15-18 (May- 
Aug., 1943). 

Madison, Charles A. “Henry David Thoreau: Transcendental Indi- 
vidualist.” Ethics, LIV, 110-123 (Jan., 1944). 

Thoreau’s love of liberty and loyalty to his principles, rather than 
his tactics of nonresistance, are his most valuable contribution to our 
moral heritage. 

[Wessrer, Dant] Mills, Glen E. “Misconceptions Concerning Daniel 
Webster.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, XXIX, 423-428 (Dec., 1943). 

A correction of six popular misconceptions about Webster as ora- 
tor and statesman. 

[Wuirman, Watt] Allen, Gay W. “Walt Whitman Bibliography, 1935- 
1942.” Bul. of Brbl., XVII, 209-210 (Jan.-Apr., 1943). 

A supplement to the author’s Walt Whitman Bibliography, 1918- 


1934. 
Coad, O. S. “Whitman as Parent.” Jour. of Rutgers Univ. Lib., VII, 
31-32 (Dec., 1943). 

Whitman’s close friend, Dr. Richard Bucke, in a letter dated 
March 14, 1895, indicates that he had no doubt of the existence of 
Whitman’s “children.” 

Francis, Scully. “Walt Whitman.” Andean Quar. (Santiago, Chile), 
52-61 (Spring, 1943). 
Biographical and critical survey. 
See also item under Hicks, Erias (p. 53). 


III. 1870-1900 


[Apams, Brooxs] Barnes, Harry E. “Brooks Adams on World Utopia.” 
Cur. Hist., VI, 1-6 (Jan., 1944). 
“... it was Brooks who made a philosopher of Henry, rather than 
the reverse.” On the basis of B. Adams’s theories, “neither world 
organization nor Utopia lies ahead of us.” 
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[Campsett, Barttey] Frenz, Horst. “Bartley Campbell’s ‘My Partner’ 
in Berlin.” German Quar., XVII, 32-35 (Jan, 1944). 
A further reason for the popularity of My Partner in Berlin in 
1883 was the vogue of Edwin Booth, whose appearances in January 
and February predisposed audiences to welcome a native American 
play. 
[Dickinson, Emity] Scott, Aurelia G. “Emily Dickinson’s “Three 
Gems?” New Eng. Quar., XVI, 627-628 (Dec., 1943). 
Emily Dickinson’s references to “the pearl and then the onyx 
and then the emerald stone” may have been to a book of poems by ` 
Poe. 


[Harre, Beer] Gohdes, Clarence. “A Check-List of Bret Harte’s Works 
in Book Form Published in the British Isles.” Bul. of Bibl, XVIIL, 
19 (May-Aug., 1943). 

{Hotmes, Ortver Wennet] Orcutt, W. D. “From My Library Walls.” 
Chri. Sc. Mon., XXXVI, 6 (Jan. 29, 1944). 

Mr. Orcutt recalls his conversations with Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

[James, Henry] MacKenzie, Compton. “Henry James.” Life and Let- 
ters Today, XXXIX, 147-155 (Dec, 1943). 

Personal reminiscences of James in London. 

Matthiessen, Francis O. “Henry James’s Portrait of the Artist.” Parti- 
san Rev., XI, 71-87 (Winter, 1944). 

James’s portraits of the writer in various short stories “dramatize 
the issue which is still our issue, the relation of the artist to society.” 


[Leyrotpt, Frepericx] Scheerer, George. “Frederick Leypoldt and the 
Dragon.” Amer -Germ, Rev., X, 6-9 (Dec., 1943). 

German-born Leypoldt, “a martyr to American bibliography,” 
waged a war against the indifference of the book trade until he 
started the Publishers’ Weekly and produced his The American Cata- 
logue (1880). His Philadelphia bookstore was the meeting place for 
Writers, actors, and musicians. 

[Twarn, Marx] Brownell, George H. “Mark Twain’s Inventions.” 
Twainian, Il, 1-5 (JJan., 1944). 

Details concerning three inventions: an adjustable strap, an im- 
proved scrapbook, and a game. 

Clemens, Cyril. “Twainiana.” Hobbies, XLVIII, 96 (Oct., 1943). 

Anecdotes about the humorist. 

Gilder, Rodman. “Mark Twain Detested the Theatre.” Theatre Arts, 
XXVIII, 109-116 (Feb., 1944). 

Although he professed to hate the theater, Twain was greatly in- 

fluenced by it and exerted a deep influence upon it. 
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Lillard, Richard G. “Evolution of the ‘Washoe Zephyr.” Amer. Speech, 
XVIII, 257-260 (Dec., 1943). 
A little more than ten years of joking lifted the ‘Zephyr’ from ob- 
scurity to world fame. 
Quaife, M. M. “George in Historyland.” Twatnian, II, 5-6 (Jan. 
1944). 
Corrections of Brownell’s article on Twain’s contributions to the 
Pennsylvania Magazine. 


IV. 1900-1944 


[Benér, Sternen Vincent] Clemens, Cyril. “For Stephen Benét.” 

America, LXVIII, 550 (Aug., 1943). | 
An interview with the poet. 

[Extor, THomas Srearns| Basler, Roy P., and Kirschbaum, Leo. 
“Eliots ‘Sweeney Among the Nightingales.” Explicator, II, Item 
18 (Dec., 1943). 

Meanings of the line “And Sweeney guards the hornéd gate.” 

Scott, E. “There Is Humor in T. S. Eliot.” Chri. Sc. Mon., XXXVI, 
6 (Jan. 11, 1944). 

Notes and citations offered to support the thesis that Eliot’s poetry 
has humor, musical fines, vigor, and a reflection of natural beauty. 
{Frosr, Roserr] Clausen, Bernard C. “A Portrait for Peacemakers.” 

Friends’ Intelligencer, Cl, 71-72 (Jan. 29, 1944). 
Peacemakers are advised “to learn a little patience from Robert 
Frost.” 

[Harr, Moss] Gilder, Rosamund. “The Fabulous Hart.” Theatre Arts, 
XXVIII, 89-98 (Feb., 1944). 

Moss Hart has proved “that a play can be serious, even didactic, 
and at the same time, superb entertainment. . . .” 

[HeLLman, Litan] Isaacs, Edith J. R. “Lillian Hellman: A Playwright 
on the March.” Theatre Arts, XXVIII, 19-24 (Jan., 1944). 

A survey of Hellman’s development as a dramatist from The 
Children’s Hour to Watch on the Rhine. 

[Linpsay, Howarp and Crouse, Russet] Beiswanger, George. “Lindsay 
and Crouse.” Theatre Arts, XXVIII, 79-88 (Feb., 1944). 

The work of Howard Lindsay and Russell Crouse “may well be 
called ‘classic? when the history of the period is written.” 

[O’Nert, Evcene] Frenz, Horst. “Eugene O'Neill in Russia.” Poet 
Lore, XLIX, 241-247 (Autumn, 1943). 

At least eight one-act plays and four longer dramas of O’Neill 
have been successfully produced on the Russian stage. Tairov, di- 
rector of the Kamerny Theatre, was wholehearted in his admira- 
tion of O’Neill, who, in turn, praised the Kamerny productions. 
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Slochower, Harry. “Eugene O’Neill’s Lost Moderns.” Univ. Rev., IX, 
32-37 (Autumn, 1943). 

An examination of the playwright’s characters reveals that their 
unsettlement and their search for freedom give them no repose. 
[Roserts, Kenners Lewis] Albert, George. “Bibliography of Kenneth 
Lewis Roberts.” Bul. of B:bl, XVII, 218-219 (Jan.-Apr., 1943); 

XVII, 13-15 (May-Aug., 1943). 

[Rosinson, Epwin Aruincron] Weber, Carl J. “Poet and President.” 
New Eng. Quar., XVI, 615-626 (Dec., 1943). 

The events that led up to and followed President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s discovery of Robinson as revealed in a score of letters from the 
President. 

(Stein, GERTRUDE] Sawyer, Julian. “Gertrude Stein (1874- ): A 
Checklist Comprising Critical and Miscellaneous Writings about her 
Work, Life and Personality from 1913-1942.” Bul. of Bibl, XVII, 
211-212 (Jan-Apr., 1943); XVIII, 11-13 (May-Aug., 1943). 

{Tuurser, James] Anon. “James Thurber: The Comic Prufrock.” 
Poetry, LXIII, 150-159 (Dec., 1943). 

Thurber resembles Eliot’s Prufrock in “the same dominating sense 
of Predicament,” “the same painful and fastidious self-inventory,” 
and “the same immersion in weary minutiae, the same self-disparage- 
ment, and the same weariness of the evening’s company.” 

[Wuire, Wurm Aren) Canby, Henry S. “William Allen White: 
A Personal Tribute.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVII, 16 (Feb. 5, 1944). 

Tribute to “a type so American as to be unmistakable, and so 
admirable as to make us proud of our breed.” 

[WoLre, Tuomas] Falk, Robert. “Thomas Wolfe and the Critics,” 
Coll. Eng., V, 186-192 (Jan., 1944). 

In his restless search for some permanent truth, Wolfe is strangely 
symbolic of an America bewildered by the complexity of its own 
civilization. 

[Wricut, Ricuarp] Burgum, Edward Berry. “The Promise of De- 
mocracy in the Fiction of Richard Wright.” Science and Society, VII, 
338-353 (Sept., 1943). 

Although Wright’s accomplishment is “not as good as his inten- 
tion,” his work offers a socially penetrating study of American life. 


V. GENERAL 
Allen, Charles. “The Dial.” Univ. Rev., TX, 101-108 (Winter, 1943). 
To further a cosmopolitan literary outlook, to fight spiritual in- 
ertia and insularity—these were the aims of the Dral (1916-1929). 
Anon. “The American Scene.” Times Lit. Sup. (London), No. 2, 


p. 19 (Jan. 8, 1944). 
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Contemporary American literature is “sud generis, self-reliant, and, 

by compulsion of its practisers, a kind of supernational cosmopolite.” 

Anon. “Ideas for Americans at War Spread by Council on Books.” 
Publishers’ Weekly, CXLIV, 2300-2313 (Dec. 25, 1943). 

Activities of the Council of Books in wartime. 

Brooks, Jerome E. “The Library Relating to Tobacco Collected by 
George Arents.” Bul. of N. Y. Pub. Lib., LXVIII, 3-15 (Jan., 1944). 

Concerning the largest and most comprehensive collection of books 
relating to tobacco now housed in the New York Public Library. 

Clemens, Cyril. “Housman in America.” Poet Lore, XLIX, 266-275 
(Autumn, 1943). 

Housman’s vogue and influence in America. 

Collins, Carvel E. “Nineteenth Century Fiction of the Southern Appa- 
lachians." Bul. of Bibl., XVII, 215-219 (Jan-Apr., 1943). 

l Continued from issue of Sept.-Dec., 1942; now complete. 

Dykes, Eva B. “The Poetry of the Civil War.” Negro Hist. Bul., VII, 
105-106, 114-115 (Feb., 1944). 

A listing and discussion of the chief poems. 

Faherty, William B. “Tom Playfair at Tom Playfair’s School.” Kansas 
Hist. Quar., XII, 190-196. (May, 1943). 

An account of the career of a popular Catholic writer of fiction 
for boys. 

Harris, Dorothy G. “History of Friends’ Meeting Libraries.” Bul. of 
Friends’ Hist. Assoc., XXXI, 52-62 (Autumn, 1942). 

A list of books “most commonly found in meeting libraries.” 

House, R. T. “Strong Meat in Hispanic-American Fiction.” Southwest 
Rev., XXIX, 245-251 (Winter, 1944). 

Although foreign critics have scarcely noticed the stories of Jose 
de la Caudra, Latin-American admirers of the writer rank him with 
Poe, Maupassant, and Chekhov. 

Kendall, John S. “Joseph Jefferson in New Orleans.” La. Hist. Quar., 
XXVI, 1150-1167 (Oct., 1943). 

Jefferson’s visits, professional and personal, to New Orleans from 
1842 until his death in 1905. 

Kiefer, Sister Monica. “Early American Childhood in the Middle At- 
lantic Area.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog, LXVIII, 3-37 (Jan. 
1944). 

Contains many referenees to the juvenile literature of the period. 

Krusé, Cornelius. “La Filosofía- Norteamericana.” Andean Quar. (San- 
tiago, Chile), V, 4-10 (Spring, 1943). 

A. brief survey with emphasis upon Emerson, Santayana, Royce, 
and James. 
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Lindstrom, R. C. “Lincoln the Religionist.”. Chri. Sci. Mon, XXXVI, 
Sec. 3 (Feb. 5, 1944). 

Lincoln’s views were affected by his long ancestry of religionists, 
by Robert Owen’s New Harmony Movement (centered sixty miles 
from Lincoln’s home), his later reading from the works of Paine, 
Volney, Gibbon, and the Bible. These influences had their impact 
upon Lincoln’s views which were too sincere for creedal profession. 

McDermott, John F. “Public Libraries in St. Louis, 1811-1839.” Lib. 
Quar., XIV, 9-27 (Jan., 1944). 

A documented account of the first public library in St. Louis and 
of the St. Louis Library Association, with material on holdings and 
acquisitions in the 1830's. 

Mammen, Edward W. “The Old Stock Company: The Boston Museum 
and Other roth Century Theatres.” More Books, XIX, 3-18 (Jan. 
1944). 

Career of the Boston Museum (1843-93) analyzed as representa- 
tive of the organization and repertory of American stock companies 
of the nineteenth century. 


“The Old Stock Company.” More Books, XIX, 49-63 (Feb. 





1944). 
Second installment of the history of the Boston Museum. 
Mugridge, Donald. “Recent Americana.” Lib. of Cong. Quar. Jour. of 
Cur. Acquis., I, 42-44 (July- Sept., 1943). 

An account of current acquisitions which include two books on 
Indian captivities. 

Munson, Gorham. “The Recapture of the Storyable.” Univ. Rev. IX, 
37-44 (Autumn, 1943). 

Notes on the American short story from O. Henry to Dorothy 
Parker. 

Pound, Louise. “The Future of Poetry.” Coll. Eng., V, 180-186 (Jan, 
1944). 

The major reason for the present diminished prestige of poetry 
is economic. Poetry has other competitors: the radio and the films. 
These yield huge economic returns and reach audiences of millions. 
Poetry will always endure, but it cannot again have its old supreme 
importance. 

Reynolds, H. “Heart Throbs and Melodies.” Chri. Sci. Mon., XXXVI, 
6 (Jan. 22, 1944). 

Details about quarto volumes of popular sheet music (songs of 
the blackface minstrels, songs based upon Dickens’s popular novels, 
etc.) of the 1840’s and 1850’s. 
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Schappes, Morris U. “New York’s First Labor Paper.” New Masses, 
XLVIII, 15-17 (Sept. 7, 1943). 

An account of the Working Man’s Advocate (Oct. 31, 1829). 

Sillen, Samuel. “What Is Basic English?” New Masses, XLVIII, 26-27 
(Sept. 21, 1943). 

Vaicinlaitis, A. “American Writers in Lithuania.” Books Abroad, 
XVII, 334-337 (Autumn, 1943). 

Although Franklin and Bellamy were the only writers trans- 
lated before the beginning of the twentieth century, since that time 
Poe, Whitman, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Thoreau have been 
translated in part. Contemporaries, led by Upton Sinclair, Pearl Buck, 
and Eugene O’Neill have fared better. 

Velten, H. V. “The Nez Perce Verb.” Pacific Northwest Quar. 
XXXIV, 271-293 (July, 1943). | 

Detailed presentation of a body of linguistic material in one of 
the North American Indian language families as a means of tracing 
early migrations in the Northwest. 

Wiley, Bell I. “Camp Newspapers in the Confederacy.” No. Car. 
Hist. Rev., XX, 327-335 (Oct., 1943). 

Backgrounds and contents of several Confederate journals, some 
of which were prepared in Union prisons. 

Wroth, Lawrence C. “Toward a Rare Book Policy in the Library of 
Congress.” Lib. of Cong. Quar. Jour. of Cur.. Acquis., I, 3-11 (July- 
Sept., 1943). 

If the policy of the rare book department is to use half of its 
funds for the purchase of Americana down to 1860, the disposition 
of the remainder should be to acquire books significantly related to 
life. : 


MAXWELL ANDERSON’S DRAMATIC 
THEORY 


ALLAN G. HALLINE 
Bucknell University 


LTHOUGH Maxwell Anderson has been reluctant to give 
information about himself, on the ground that the autobio- 
graphical impulse is a form of rigor mortis, he has been compara- 
tively generous in expressing his ideas about the drama, not only 
in itself, but also in its relation to society and to the destiny of 
man. We thus have a clear and well-ordered statement of Ander- 
son’s dramatic theory and its integration with his philosophy of 
life. ‘This is more than we have from most playwrights, for as a 
rule they do not work out their dramatic theory with any degree 
of system or completeness: the Greek tragedians left the task to 
Aristotle; Shakespeare was silent except for a few speeches by his 
characters; O’Neill has given us some complicated passages about 
The Great God Brown and notes on masks. 

We must not suppose that Maxwell Anderson began with a 
theory, or even with an idea; it was mainly that he wanted to write 
a play, and possibly make some money.’ And for ten or twelve 
years after his start in 1923 Mr. Anderson gave no external evi- 
dence that he had evolved a theory of the drama. Barrett H. Clark, 
writing in 1933, was unable to find anything to the point: “He 
has, literally, never been interviewed, and the only recorded ideas 
or sentiments of his I can find outside his published or produced 
work are a few lines in letters, one sentence in the Mantle ques- 
tionnaire, and a couple more that an enterprising press agent got 
out of him before he realized what he was doing.”? I believe 
that it was not until the middle of the 1930’s that Anderson started 
evolving the theory to which he has given expression in recent 
years. One reason for so believing is that not until 1933, in Mary 


* He tells us of his start in the theater: “I was a journalist and I knew nothing about 
the theater except casually from the outside. But I wrote a verse tragedy, being bored 
with writing editorials, and a gallant producer put it on the stage—for no reason that 
I can see now. It failed quietly, as it deserved, but after its production the theater tugged 
at me, its rewards dazzled me—and I wrote other plays, some of them successful” (“By 
Way of Preface: The Theatre as Religion,” New York Times, Drama Section, Oct. 26, 
1941, p. 1). 

2 Barrett H. Clark, Maxwell Anderson: The Man and His Plays (New York, 1933), p. 4. 
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of Scotland, did Anderson write a play which fully measured up 
to the theory of tragedy he set forth in 1938. If Anderson is like 
most writers, he created the work first and theorized afterward as 
to what he had done. We know that one of his more recent ideas 
(namely, that the theater is a form of worship) had no part in his 
early thinking: “When I first wrote plays this statement [the idea 
just stated] would have seemed incredible to me.”* Anderson’s 
first important expression of dramatic theory came in 1935 with the 
publication of his preface to Winterset; since that time he has de- 
veloped his ideas in other prefaces, articles, and lectures, with the 
result that at present we have a consistent and illuminating pres- 
entation of his thoughts about the drama. 

With respect to the source of the dramatist’s inspiration or the 
psychology of the artist’s mind, Mr. Anderson has little to say 
beyond the statement that “A play is almost always, probably, an 
attempt to recapture a vision for the stage.”* 

Regarding the nature of a serious play in general, and of trag- 
edy in particular, Anderson is plain, profound, and moralistic. 
There are definite principles which the dramatist must follow if 
he is to be successful: (x) the play must deal with the inner life; 
(2) the story must be a conflict between good and evil within a 
single person; (3) the protagonist must represent the forces of good 
and must win; (4) the protagonist cannot be perfect, for he must 
emerge a better man at the end of a play than he was at the be- 
ginning; (5) the protagonist must be an exceptional person, or he 
must epitomize exceptional qualities; (6) excellence on the stage 
is always moral excellence; (7) the moral atmosphere must be 
healthy; and (8) there are certain qualities which an audience ad- 
mires: positive character and strength of conviction in a man, fi- 
delity and passionate faith in a woman; and there are other 
qualities an audience always dislikes: in a man, cowardice and 
refusal to fight for a belief, in a woman, self-pity, lack of pity for 
others, infidelity.” It looks at first glance as though the second and 
third principles were in conflict with each other, but point three 
evidently means that the good impulses within the protagonist 
must be dominant, thus rendering him a good person, and that he 
must emerge at the end of the play with some type of supremacy 


* “By Way of Preface: The Theatre as Religion,” p. 3. 
* The Essence of Tragedy and Other Footnotes and Papers (Washington, D. C., 1939), 
p. 5. 5 “By Way of Preface: The Theatre as Religion,” p. 3. 
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over those impulses representing evil. These ideas Anderson 
evolved, not on the basis of what he thought a priori constituted 
successful drama, but with reference to those plays of his and other 
dramatists which had won public approval and support. 

Anderson’s theory of tragedy is revealing with respect to his 
own plays and significant in the history of dramatic theory. He 
does not follow many contemporary dramatists in their emphasis 
upon defeatism or frustration as the modern tragic theme, but 
instead turns to the traditional concept of a transcending ennoble- 
ment in the face of disaster. Joseph Wood Krutch interprets 
O’Neill as “striving toward an effect analogous to that of tragedy 
in the traditional forms,”® but I believe that Anderson is much 
more explicit and persuasive in this respect, both in his plays and 
in his theory. In an address to the Modern Language Association 
in 1938 Anderson stated the modern equivalent of the Aristotelian 
theory of tragedy; he defined his concept of the “recognition” 
scene and elucidated the idea of the ennoblement of character through 
suffering. Anderson referred to the recognition scene of Aristotle 
(in which a character sees through a disguise or comes to a reali- 
zation) and then added: “But when I probed a little more deeply 
into the memorable pieces of Shakespeare’s theatre and our own | 
began to see that though modern recognition scenes are subtler 
and harder to find, they are none the less present in the plays we 
choose to remember. They seldom have to do with anything so 
naive as disguise or the unveiling of a personal identity. But the 
element of discovery is just as important as ever. For the main- 
spring in the mechanism of a modern play is almost invariably a 
discovery by the hero of some element in his environment or in 
his own soul of which he has not been aware or which he had not 
sufficiently taken into account.”* Anderson underlines the impor- 
tance of this recognition scene by pointing out that “A play should 
lead up to and away from a central crisis, and this crisis should 
consist in a discovery by the leading character which has an indel- 
ible effect on his thought and emotion and completely alters his 
course of action.”® 

The second phase of Anderson’s theory of tragedy has to do 
with the character of the protagonist and the change he undergoes 
during the course of the play. 


ê The American Drama Since 1918 (New York, 1939), p. 77. 
7 The Essence of Tragedy, p. 6. ° Ibid., p. 7. 
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The hero who is to make the central discovery must not be a perfect man. 
He must have some variation of what Aristotle calls a tragic fault—and 
the reason he must have it is that when he makes his discovery he must 
change for the better.... In other words, a hero must pass through an 
experience which opens his eyes to an error of his own.® 


Again and again in his discussion of tragedy Anderson insists upon 
the “spiritual awakening” of the hero. “The theme of tragedy has 
always been victory in defeat, a man’s conquest of himself in an- 
nihilation. The last act of a tragedy contains the moment when 
the wheel of a man’s fate carries him simultaneously to spiritual 
realization and to the end of his life.”"2° This change in the main 
character is wrought by suffering; the dramatist “must so arrange 
his story that it will prove to the audience that men pass through 
suffering purified... .”4 This concept of the hero discovering 
some flaw in himself and doing what he can to rectify it is perti- 
nent not only to tragedy, but also to serious drama in which the 
hero suffers punishment. 

Because of its profound theme and its power, tragedy is more 
than drarha or art, more than affirmation or assurance; it is an 
earnest of the spiritual destiny of man: 


The message of tragedy is simply that men are better than they think 
they are, and this message needs to be said over and over again in every 
tongue lest the race lose faith in itself entirely. .. . the authors of tragedy 
offer the largest hope for mankind which I can discern in the great 
poetry of the earth, a hope that man is greater than his clay, that the 
spirit of man may rise superior to physical defeat and death.?* 


Anderson’s unique success in making Broadway pay to hear 
blank verse calls especial attention to his form of writing. His 
employment of verse has not been whimsical, accidental, or even 
experimental; he has thought in terms of poetic drama from the 
very beginning, he has written it throughout his career, and he 
has buttressed it with a theory involving the fundamentals of drama 
and human nature. 

He points out the aesthetic principle that what the artist wishes 
to represent can be fully perceived only in terms of the form which 
the artist has chosen for its expression. Any summary, simplif- 
cation, or rewording would conceal or distort the artist’s vision. 


* Ybid., p. 9. 9 Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
11 bid., p. 13. +? Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
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The bold statement of the meaning of a play or work of art is not 
satisfactory, says Anderson, because “the things an artist has to 
communicate can be said only in symbols, in the symbols of his 
art.” And since man has feelings and ideas that can be truly 
represented only in poetic form, it follows that even the dramatist, 
if he wishes to achieve this purpose, must employ verse. Anderson 
believes that Shaw, Synge, and O'Neill are not as great as play- 
wrights of the past because they are not poets; “. . . the best prose 
in the world is inferior on the stage to the best poetry.”** He even 
goes further in stating that “To me it is inescapable that prose 
is the language of information and poetry the language of emo- 
tion.” Taken by itself, this is an untenable assertion, for count- 
less plays in prose have conveyed emotion, or they would not have 
succeeded; but read in context, the statement means that prose is 
characteristically the language of information, and that it has to 
be “stretched to carry emotion.” “In fact, under the strain of an 
emotion the ordinary prose of our stage breaks down into inarticu- 
lateness, just as it does in life.”** 

The next phase of Anderson’s theory regarding poetry in the 
theater goes beyond art and concerns cosmic philosophy; for it is 
not only “incumbent on the dramatist to be a poet,” it is also “in- 
cumbent on the poet to be prophet, dreamer and interpreter of the 
racial dream.”*” In answer to the criticism that he fails to cham- 
pion the scientific view, Anderson replies that “never in the history 
of the world has poetry of any excellence thrown its weight toward 
the practical or scientific reorganization of the affairs of men.”*® 
Here again the statement in itself is untenable in view of such a 
writer as Lucretius, but Anderson’s emphasis is clear when he af- 
firms that the poet is “Prophetic with an eye on the distant horizon, 
not on the excavation in the foreground.”'® With respect to the 
relation of drama to the other art forms, we note that the theater 
“does bring together all the arts, or a number of them. But 
its distinction is that it brings them together in a communal re- 
ligious service.”"° In view of the foregoing considerations, it is 


33 bid., p. 17. 

*4 Winterset (Washington, D. C., 1935), p. vil. 

15 Thid., p. viii. 

1° Thid. 1T Thid., p. ix. 
18 The Essence of Tragedy, p. 49. *9 Ibid., p. 51. 
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not surprising that Anderson believes “with Goethe that dramatic 
poetry is man’s greatest achievement on his earth so far.””* 

Anderson’s dramatic theory is particularly explicit concerning 
the social, moral, philosophical, and religious implications of the 
theater. Some of these have been touched upon in the foregoing 
discussion, but a fuller statement of them is necessary. No doubt 
one factor in his theatrical success is his respect for the audience; 
the playwright must find a story and tell it “in a fashion acceptable 
to his neighbors. . . .” 


A certain cleverness in striking a compromise between the world about 
him and the world within has characterized the- work of the greatest 
as well as the least successful playwrights, for they must all take an 
audience with them if they are to continue to function.?* 


To take an audience with him means that the playwright “must 
find a common denominator of his belief in his own generation, 
and even-the greatest, the loftiest, must say something which his 
age can understand.”*° We find further that this common denom- 
inator is concerned with moral standards: “. . . an audience watch- 
ing a play will go along with it only when the leading character 
responds in the end to what it considers a higher moral impulse 
than moved him at the beginning of the story.”** 

This moral affirmation is not only important in its own period, 
but it is also the indispensable ingredient of long-range success, for 
“Analyse any play you please which has survived the test of con- 
tinued favor and you will find a moral or a rule of social conduct 
or a rule of thumb which the race has considered valuable enough 
to learn and pass along.” It is the impulse toward perfection 
which links one age to another and makes possible the survival of 
plays: 

.in the majority of ancient and modern plays it seems to me that. an 
ordinary audience wants to believe that men have a desire to break the 
moulds of earth which encase them and claim a kinship with a higher 
morality than that which hems them in.?® 


Mr. Anderson goes so far as to say that our theater “is as much of 
a worship as the theatre of the Greeks and has exactly the same 


32 Winterset, p. vi. 22 Winterset, p. v. 
28 “By Way of Preface: The Theatre as Religion,” p. 3. 
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meaning in our lives.” Probably he is right with respect to certain 
segments of our modern theater, but there are large areas of Broad- 
way which have little in common either with the somber drama 


of the tragedians or with the chastening wit and buffoonery of 
Aristophanes. 


We have seen in the foregoing what the dramatist must give 
his audience; conversely, there is something which society must give 
the artist if the latter is to become great: “. . . there is only one 
condition that makes possible a Bach, an Aeschylus, or a Michel- 
angelo—it is a national interest in and enthusiasm for the art he 
practices. The supreme artist is only the apex of a pyramid... .”?" 
Given the stimulus of this favorable milieu, the dramatist can in 
turn exert a great influence over society; for “The theatre, more 
than any other art, has the power to weld and determine what the 
race dreams into what the race will become.’ In view of this 
power which the dramatist exercises over society, one can better 
understand Anderson’s reason for believing that “For national 
growth and unity the artist’s vision is the essential lodestone with- 
out which there is no coherence.””? This concept of the artist as 
prophet of a better race is similar to Emerson’s idea of the poet as 
the “sayer” of mankind. Not only does the artist enrich a nation’s 
life, but he also perpetuates its name and its significance, for “the 
arts make the longest reach toward permanence, create the most 
enduring monuments, project the farthest, widest, deepest influ- 
ence of which human prescience and effort are capable.’*° 


The final phase of Anderson’s dramatic theory is concerned with 
man’s place in the universe. In his search for the ultimate values 
in drama Anderson is led to seek the ultimate values in life. He 
makes this quest in a temper similar to that of E. A. Robinson in 
“Credo,” that is, allowing for the claims of science, yet not over- 
looking the testimony of the spirit. Anderson acknowledges that 
we are without certainty regarding some of the most important 
issues in life, and “on all the larger questions the darkness and 
silence about us is complete. Or almost complete. Complete save 
for an occasional prophetic voice, an occasional gleam of scientific 
light, an occasional extraordinary action which may make us doubt 
that we are utterly alone and completely futile in this incompre- 


2? Thid., p. 26. 28 Thid., p. 36. 
*° Ibid., p. 24. %° Thid., p. 26. 
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hensible journey among the constellations.”** So it is that we have 


hints of a friendly universe, and the race dreams that “it may make 
itself better and wiser that it is, and every great philosopher or 
artist who has ever appeared among us has turned his face away 
from what man is toward whatever seems to him most godlike 
that he may become.”** Not only does the race dream of improve- 
ment, but it has the promise of improvement: 


The artist’s faith is simply a faith in the human race and its gradual 
acquisition of wisdom. Now it is always possible that he is mistaken or 
deluded in what he believes about his race, but I myself accept his creed 
as my own,*4 


In this affirmation Anderson is again close to Emerson, and it is 
possible that the latter’s concept of the “beneficent tendency” of 
the universe has had a moulding influence upon the playwright. 
After arriving at this conclusion on the basis of internal evidence, 
the present writer had the good fortune to receive a letter from Mr. 
Anderson in which he said: “Emerson, of course, I grew up on, but 
how much of his stuff stuck to me I don’t know. Maybe a lot.””* 

Especially Emersonian is Anderson’s statement: “My hope for 
the human race is that it will so far improve in mentality and 
magnanimity, over a period of millenniums, that it will be able to 
govern itself without recourse to violence.”** Anderson’s faith in 
the future of the race is buttressed by the testimony of the great 
men of the past: 


The world we live in is given meaning and dignity, is made an endur- 
able habitation, by the great spirits who have preceded us and set down 
their records of nobility or torture or defeat in blazons or symbols which 
we can understand. I accept these, not only as prophecy, but as direct 
motivation toward some far goal of racial aspiration.*® 


And man has, to a certain extent, the making of the future in his 
own hands. This can be seen in the evolutionary process, for we 
may trace our ancestry “to a humble little animal with a rudi- 
mentary fore-brain which grew with use and need.”** Then, too, 
in the last analysis “the fact is created by the spirit, not spirit by 
the fact.”** This concept of man willing something into existence 


a Tbid., p. 20. 32 Thid. 
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is close to William James’s philosophy in The Will to Believe, al- 
though it is unlikely that the philosopher had any influence on the 
playwright. 

Anderson’s dramatic theory is significant in itself; but it gains 
interest and meaning when viewed in relation to his plays. 

As we have already seen, Anderson’s theory did not make its 
appearance until he was well along in his career: he began writing 
plays because the idea appealed to him, not because he had a theory 
to demonstrate. Since Anderson has shown that he is an experi- 
mental and developing dramatist, it is not surprising that his theory 
fails to fit the plays he wrote during the first decade of his career. 
Logically, his subsequent plays should show further variations; but 
though they do exhibit differences in form, subject, and treatment, 
they are consistent with each other and with his theory in the 
fundamentals of structure and philosophy. A review of his plays 
will make this clear. 

What Price Glory? (1924) poses a problem: it exhibits but few 
of the principles of success, and yet it was one. The play.does not 
deal with the inner life; it is not the conflict between good and evil 
within a single person; nor does the protagonist represent the 
forces of good and win in the end. It must be admitted that the 
main characters are not perfect, but it must also be pointed out 
that neither do they improve, as the hero of a play should, accord- 
ing to Anderson’s theory. Further, it is a moot point as to whether 
the moral atmosphere of the play is healthy; to be sure, viewing 
the characters in their relation to war one can acknowledge that 
the implication is moral. The latter point, however, seems to me 
to have only minor stress in spite of the play’s title and the per- 
sistence with which people cite the play as a strong indictment of 
war. The dominant concern of the play is the lusty, abusive, and 
diverting quarrel that Quirt and Flagg carry on: their wrangling 
is as necessary to them as food, and their oaths as essential as oxy- 
gen. Woven into this personal warfare is the one positive note of 
the play: the fundamental friendship between Quirt and Flagg, 
which was born of mutual danger but which neither will admit to 
the other. 

Part of Anderson’s theory asserts that there are certain qualities 
which an audience admires in a man: positive character and strength 
of conviction. Here is one factor in the success of the play: though 
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the characters are not admirable, they are excitingly positive; and 
though their convictions are not exemplary, they are expressed with 
pungency. 

Saturday's Children (1927) was also a theatrical success without 
measuring up to its author’s standards. Although this play deals 
to some extent with inner conflict, partially between good and evil, 
yet the protagonist hardly emerges on top as representative of the 
forces of good. Nor is the protagonist an exceptional person; in 
fact, none of the characters are very significant: they seem to be 
unimportant even in the eyes of the dramatist. The main idea of the 
play, at least tentatively advanced, is that love flourishes better when 
the parties are unmarried than when they are. This evaluation re- 
flects the disillusionment widespread in the twenties and probably 
accounts for the success of the play at the time it appeared. But 
it is doubtful if this play will have an enduring appeal‘ or can be 
considered a success from the long-range view. .If this is true, the 
failure would be explained by the author’s own theories, 

Another play which pictures the emotional and philosophical 
bankruptcy of the twenties is Gypsy (1927), Anderson’s most sordid 
play. The title character, Ellen, is unable to find happiness with 
her husband, whom she married only at the insistence of a hotel 
clerk; she has a child by another lover, has an abortion performed, 
and finally commits suicide, after her mother, whom she hates, has 
set her an example. There is no ennoblement of character, only 
deterioration; and Ellen has no belief in an ethical world: “I don’t 
think people are bad or good.”*® This play in no way anticipates 
the type of drama Anderson later wrote and defined in his theory. 

Not until Elizabeth the Queen (1930) did Anderson begin. to 
write plays that fit, to any appreciable degree, his definition. In 
this play there is a struggle not only between the leading char- 
acters, Elizabeth and Essex, but also within each as to which emo 
tion or ambition shall be sovereign; unquestionably these characters 
are exceptional persons; their struggles may easily be viewed in 
terms of good and evil, and both have qualities which people ad- 
mire. Then, too, there is the recognition scene in which the pro 
tagonist makes an important discovery: that he who would rule 
must be without friends, mercy, love. In the foregoing respects, 
the play measures up to the specifications for tragedy. But, in the 


3 Typescript of play (in New York Public Library), Act II, p. 31. 
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main, it falls well short of the ideal tragedy. Elizabeth, having 
made the discovery, is not changed for the better; in fact, she de- 
termines to take Essex’s life. There is no inward ennoblement to 
offset her failure in love: she concludes that “Life is bitter. Nobody 
dies happy.” Essex loses both his love and his life, and there is no 
indication of a compensating philosophic outlook or spiritual 
growth. It would appear, then, that in this play Anderson does 
not see man as great as he later sees him; man is here a victim of 
circumstances, and life is fatally ironic. 

If the play fails to present a great tragic character, it at least 
implies some kind of moral order in the universe to the extent that 
neither character wins an inward triumph. With only a partial 
complement of the ideal qualities, the play was, however, a great 
success. 

Night over Taos (1932) falls even shorter of the goal than 
Elizabeth the Queen. We do not sympathize with Pablo, the pro- 
tagonist, even as much as we do with Elizabeth. There is a rec- 
ognition scene when Pablo realizes that he has Jost Diana and also 
that it is hopeless to contend against the white man; but there is 
no consequent improvement in his character: his suicide is not 
prompted by any generous motive: it is his pride which forbids 
him to fall a defeated man into his enemy’s hands. The play was 
a failure. Barrett H. Clark explains this fact partly on the ground 
that young people were assigned the roles of the mature characters. 
Another, and perhaps more cogent, reason is that there is scarcely 
anyone in the play to admire; even Felipe loses stature by falling 
in love with the girl betrothed to his father. Anderson’s own 
theory would fully explain the failure of this play. 

Being a satiric comedy, Both Your Houses does not readily fit 
the prescribed pattern. There is little concern with the inner life; 
the struggle is external; the protagonist of the good does not win 
out in the end, and there is little fundamental change in his char- 
acter. The moral frame of the drama, however, is consonant with 
Anderson’s theory; for the sympathy is with the idealistic Alan, un- 
successful though he may be in his fight against the duplicity, chi- 
canery, and brazenness of Congressmen. He affirms his faith in 
the people and looks forward to the time when the honest citizens 
will clean house. 

The play in which Anderson first fully realizes his dramatic 
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ideal is Mary of Scotland (1933). There are several conflicts within 
Mary: her uncertainty over the worthiness of Bothwell’s love, her 
balancing of Bothwell’s love against her ambition for the throne, 
her alternative of abdication or imprisonment. There is the outer 
struggle between Elizabeth and Mary, in which evil is clearly pitted 
against good. Elizabeth’s character is here painted more unfavor- 
ably than in Elizabeth the Queen. There are few redeeming fea- 
tures to offset her plan to spread false rumors that Mary is “a bedder 
with grooms,” and her scheme to destroy Mary by subterfuge that 
in the end she may see Mary’s blood run at her feet. The pro- 
tagonist, Mary, is an exceptional person; we are won to her because 
she returns kindliness for vilification when John Knox upbraids 
her as the whore of Babylon, and we approve her philosophy when 
she says, 


This is my faith, dear my lord, that all men 
Love better good than evil, cling rather to truth 
Than falseness, answer fair dealing with fair return. 


She is tolerant of other religions, and she wishes to rule gently and 
justly. But Mary is not a perfect character: she does not see through 
every situation clearly, she is sometimes wavering in her decisions, 
and she is ambitious for political power. 


The recognition scene is the one in which Mary discovers that 
Elizabeth is against her. This drastically alters the course of the 
action, for it deprives Mary of her lover, her throne, her freedom. 
It is in this play that Anderson’s theory of ennoblement is illus- 
trated for the first time: although Mary is humiliated, frustrated, 
and confined by the crafty and more powerful Elizabeth, she tran- 
scends these adverse circumstances, and experiences an ennoblement 
of character through her inward vision of what is right and her 
upwelling confidence in the verdict posterity will bestow upon her. 
It is really she who triumphs over Elizabeth, for she believes that 
“This trespass against God’s right will be known,” and that she will 


win men’s hearts in the end—though the sifting takes 
This hundred years—or a thousand. 


It is possible that Valley Forge (1934) illustrates the point that 
the American public will not readily accept a revision downward 
of its national heroes. There is, to be sure, very little “downward” 
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in Anderson’s picture: Washington is patient, resourceful, coura- 
geous, and devoted to the cause of the nation. But he does have a 
weakness: when he learns, in what might be considered the recog- 
nition scene, that Congress and some of the generals are not behind 
him or the war, he loses confidence and decides to surrender. As 
he is taking steps in this direction, he encounters a group of hun- 
gry, ragged privates and “noncoms” who convince him of their 
loyalty to the cause and persuade him to fight on. In this play, 
then, weakening of character sets in after the recognition scene, not 
ennoblement; thus the play does not inspire its audience in the way 
Anderson believes serious drama should. If we are to interpret 
the above encounter between Washington and his soldiers as the 
recognition scene, then the play does not allow for a definite change 
in Washington’s character, but only for a new resolve. And this 
resolution seems attributable more to the men themselves than to 
their leader. Arthur H. Quinn reports that the play was not a 
success. 


As one of his most significant plays, Winterset (1935) comes 
up to specifications. The protagonist, Mio, has the audience with 
him because of his deeply-felt bereavement and because of his dedi- 
cation to the cause of clearing his father’s name of the guilt for 
which he was executed. Mio experiences turmoil within himself 
and is in external conflict with the gang and the judge who were 
responsible for his father’s false conviction. The discovery Mio 
makes is the finding of the gang and the judge who unjustly 
robbed him of his father. The ensuing change in the situation is 
the threat thrown over his love for Miriamne, sister of one of the 
gang; and the final turn of the action is the death of both Miriamne 
and Mio at the hand of Trock and his followers. But before this 
catastrophe there are changes wrought within Mio himself. He 
has wanted to do two things: remove the stigma of the execution 
from his father and himself by showing the victim to have been 
innocent of the crime, and to wreak revenge on those really guilty 
by bringing them to justice or inflicting his own personal punish- 
ment upon them. The discovery of the gang accomplishes the 
first purpose for him, and he experiences satisfaction in establishing 
his father’s innocence. Now it so happens that his love for Miri- 
amne (perhaps a subsidiary discovery) purges him of his desire to 
bring revenge upon the criminals: 
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I think I'm waking 

from a long trauma of hate and fear and death 
that’s hemmed me from my birth— 

—teach me how to live 

and forget to hate!*° 


It is here that Mio’s character grows from a confined and harassed 
avenger to a more trusting and happier lover. But neither Mio’s 
affirmation, nor that of the more philosophic Esdras, goes as far 
as Queen Mary’s steady faith in the future; Esdras sounds the 
conclusion of the play: ~- 


... in all these turning lights I find no clue, 
only a. masterless night, and in my blood 

no certain answer, yet is my mind my own, 

yet is my heart a cry toward something dim 

in distance, which is higher than I am 

and makes me emperor of the endless dark 

even in seeking!*#1 


Since The Star-Wagon (1937) is a fantasy, it is difficult to view 
it in terms of Anderson’s theory. Rather than a play of character 
development, or a struggle between good and evil, it is an explora- 
tion of a speculative idea: that is, our conviction that we could do 
better if we had life to live over again, is really but an expression 
of our chronic dissatisfaction. 

High Tor (1937) does not lend itself readily to interpretation 
as a whole, for it is five plays in one: comedy, fantasy, satire, serious 
drama, and melodrama. The serious tragedy of the play is Van 
Dorn’s sacrifice of High Tor (which has become a sacred trust for 
him) under the pressure of advancing commercialism and urging 
by the girl he loves. No amelioration of character is evident as a 
result of this haunting tragedy of frustration, but Van Dorn’s loss 
is sublimated in the sad grandeur of the Indian’s belief that it is 
natural for one race to supersede another. 

The Wingless Victory (1936) partially fits the pattern of en- 
during drama, but falls short in one important respect: the central 
character, Nathaniel McQueston, does not win the approval of the 
audience. Although he is in the right in expecting the tolerance 
of his family and friends for Oparre, he is needlessly arrogant in 
his swashbuckling repudiation of Puritan standards, he had de- 
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serted his family for seven years, and he has just returned home 
with a shipload of stolen spices. The recognition scene is probably 
that in which Nathaniel realizes he cannot have both his wife and 
the social acceptance of the community. The result of his dis- 
covery is that he sends Oparre away and chooses prosperity in 
Salem. It is not long, however, before a change for the better takes 
place in his character: he now feels that security and respectability 
are hollow gains without Oparre and his children; he goes to them 
on his ship, but finds he is too late to save them from self-inflicted 
death. There is thus ennoblement, but it occurs in a character that 
does not appeal to us. It is not surprising that the play was a 
comparative failure. 

There is an analogy to The Wingless Victory in The Masque of 
Kings. In the latter play the central figure, Rudolph, Crown Prince 
of Austria, does not gain the admiration of the audience: he has 
led a dissolute life in the past; he is changing and irresolute in his 
ideals; he is willing to wage war on his father; he loses faith in 
freedom; and he temporarily loses faith in love. It could be argued 
that there are’ two recognition scenes in the play. The first is the 
one in which Rudolph discovers that Mary, the woman he loves, 
at first sought him out in order to spy on him; the effect is that 
Rudolph’s love for Mary is cooled and his desire for the revolt is 
dissipated. The second recognition scene comes at the end when 
Rudolph realizes that in spite of her initial spying errand Mary 
does love him. There is a brief upswing in his attitude following 
Mary’s suicide: 

But I’ve learned 
from the little peddler’s daughter, the Vetsera, 
how to keep faith with the little faith I have 
quite beyond time or change.*” 


The work which embodies in the fullest measure the more 
cosmic aspects of Anderson’s theory is Key Largo (1939). This 
play also follows his theory in all other respects, but it did not have 
a proportionate suécess with the public or with the critics. The 
account of King’s attempt to work out his salvation after his well- 
reasoned desertion of his comrades in the Spanish War is of course 
an essentially inner conflict between good and evil; the protagonist 
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is by no means a perfect man at the beginning, and he obviously 
comes out better at the end, not only by affirming the ideas he 
repudiated at the beginning but by putting them into practice at 
‘the expense of his life. The portrayal is of moral excellence ulti- 
mately asserting itself, and the main character wins the admiration 
of the audience, if not its affection. It is possible to distinguish two 
major discoveries that King makes in the play: the first is that he 
must visit the families of the comrades he deserted and tell them 
how bravely their boys died; the second is that the self must believe 
in something beyond self in order to endure. 

In the above respects the play achieves no more, possibly even 
less, than some of his other tragedies. But it goes beyond them in 
its search for the ultimate bases of faith. Most of the other plays 
have assumed that there is something fundamentally worth while 
in loyalty, love, forgiveness, devotion to ideals, heroism; but in 
Key Largo the question is asked as to whether even these have 
ultimate meaning in this whirling physical and chemical universe. 
The question is posed in the prologue when the American followers 
in the Spanish War are debating whether or not to remain at their 
posts in the face of certain death. ses s philosophy then is sum- 
marized by his statements: 

They say there’s just one test 
for whether a man’s a fool—it’s how long he lives 
and how well.*$ 
The soul— 
or psyche—has the same composition 
as eggs and butter.** 


With a logic not unlike that of William James, Victor d’Alcala 
argues that to desert is to destroy the meaning in the world: 

If we go it’s more than end 

to our crusade. It’s an end to everything 

we were, everything we talked of in your room 

under the skylight, an end to all the meaning 

you found in the world.*® 


He expresses his faith that 


there’s something in the world that isn’t evil— 
I have to believe there’s something in the world 


13 Key Largo (Washington, D. C., 1939), p. 18. 
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that would rather die than accept injustice—something 
positive for good—that can’t be killed— 

or [ll die inside. 

.. . force loses in the long run, and the spirit wins, 
whatever spirit is.*® 


After King has discharged his self-imposed obligation to his com- 
rades, and when he encounters the problem of assuming guilt to 
protect innocent Indians, he is faced with the old challenge. He 
is tempted to think again that nothing matters in this life but self; 
but the elder d’Alcala affirms a faith in the upward progress of 
mankind toward a high destiny: 


to take this dust 
and water and our range of appetites 
and build toward some vision of a god 
of beauty and unselfishness and truth— 
could we ask better of the mud we are 
than to accept the challenge, and look up 
and search for god-head P47 


How close this thought is to Anderson’s own philosophy may be 
seen in the following excerpt already quoted from “Whatever Hope 
We Have”: the race dreams that it “may make itself better and 
wiser than it is, and every great philosopher or artist who has ever 
appeared among us has turned his face away from what man is 
toward whatever seems to him most godlike that man may be- 
come.”#8 
In the light of this philosophy, then, and inspired by Alegre’s 

reading of a Shakespeare sonnet, King finally affirms his faith in a 
teleological universe and puts it to the test by risking and losing 
his life to protect the innocent Indians: 

A man must die 

for what he believes—if he’s unfortunate 

enough to have to face it in his time— 

and if he won’t then he'll end up believing 

in nothing at all—and that’s death too.*® 


Candle in the Wind (1941) seems to me to depart from the pat- 
tern in two respects: first, it is not a conflict between good and evil 
within a single person, but rather a conflict between the individual 


46 Ibid., pp. 21, 23. ‘7 Thid., p. 112. 
““ The Essence of Tragedy, p. 20. ‘° Key Largo, p. 118. 
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and an institution; second, the protagonist does not so much im- 
prove as become more intense, in her hatred of the evil embodied in 
the Nazi regime. The affirmation of faith in ultimate justice is of 
course consonant with Anderson’s theory; Raoul in prison says: 
“You must not think we’ve lost! Even though we should lose, we 
have won!”°® Madeline speaks a concluding truth: “In the history 
of the world, there have been many wars between men and beasts. 
And the men have always won.”*? 


The Eve of St. Mark (1942) concludes with the same type 
of scene with which Key Largo opens. In the former play the 
American farm boy, Quizz West, finds himself with several com- 
rades on a minute Philippine island, making a desperate delaying 
action against the advancing Japanese. These soldiers are not under 
orders to stay on this island, but they know they can render inval- 
uable service if they do. The question arises as to whether they 
will volunteer their lives for a cause they know is just. Through 
the international hook-up of the St. Mark legend Quizz is able to 
“visit” both his mother and his fiancée to ask what they counsel; 
they both advise him to save himself so that he may one day return 
home. But even with this pleading by those he loves most in the 
world, Quizz decides there is something larger than himself for 
which he must give his life: 

It’s something in myself I don’t understand 
that seems to require it of me. It seems to be 
the best of me—the same inner self that turned 
to love you and love no one else, that says 

give more than is asked of you.®* 


Thus this recent Anderson play fits the theory in its basic emphasis, 
though the theme of character improvement is not elaborated and 
the cosmic speculation of Key Largo is not undertaken. The play 
has been a hit with the public, but its vital relevance to contem- 
porary emotions makes it difficult to estimate its permanent appeal. 
I am inclined to think it will not have the survival value of some 
of his other plays. 

Observable in Mr. Anderson’s career is the subtle and complex 
growth of an artist’s mind from unintegrated interests to a unifying 

5° Candle in the Wind (Washington, D. C., 1941), p. 76. 


51 Ibid., p. 116. 
5? The Eve of St. Mark (Washington, D. C., 1942), p. 90. 
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philosophy. At the beginning of his career it would appear that 
the playwright, fusing the materials and the approach which were 
the most compelling at any given time, proceeded from one cre- 
ative experience to another without the directive pressure of theory 
or of integrated philosophy. But as Mr. Anderson’s art matured, 
that is to say, as the chastening experience of many theatrical ven- 
tures refined out the false and the superficial in his craftsmanship, 
and as the kaleidoscopic impressions of life were precipitated into 
a meaningful underlying pattern, he evolved at the end of the first 
decade a working group of principles which were later stated as 
explicit theory. As we have seen, this theory conceives of drama as 
having a high destiny, not only in its obligation to reflect a moral 
universe, but also in its function as inspirer of man’s faith and as 
prophet of his future. The dramas Mr. Anderson wrote during his 
first decade did not fulfill these high purposes; nor did some of 
those he wrote during the second decade. But there are half a 
dozen plays from the latter period which come close to his ideal 
and three or four which realize it fully; among the latter are Mary - 
of Scotland, Winterset, and Key Largo. To have evolved a pro- 
found and noble theory of drama, rooted in the classic age and 
transcending the present, is a significant achievement in criticism; 
to have created and impressed upon the consciousness of an age a 
body of drama measuring up to this ideal should prove to be a last- 
ing contribution to art. 
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JOHN DICKINSON ON CHURCH AND STATE 


RICHARD J. HOOKER 
Central YMCA College, Chicago 


N MARCH 24, 1768, there began in the Pennsylvania Journal; 
and the Weekly Advertiser a series of twenty-one weekly es- 
_ says entitled “The Centinel,”* in opposition to Anglican proposals 
for an American episcopate. Numbers six, seven, eight, and sixteen 
bore the signature “A. B.,” and there is convincing evidence that 
at least three of these are the work of John Dickinson,? who had 
recently become famous throughout the colonies as the author of 
the “Farmer’s Letters.” 

Several contemporaries spoke of Dickinson, either positively or 
tentatively, as one of the authors of “The Centinel,” although no 
particular numbers were identified as his. The first three letters 
by “A. B.” appeared on April 28, May 5, and May 12. In the June 
6 issue of Parker’s New-York Gazette; or, the Weekly Post-Boy 
the “Kick for the Whipper,” an anti-episcopate series, contained the 
following statement: “... even that WAzg, that champion for liberty, 
the FARMER himself, is one of the best writers against an American 
Episcopate.” This may have been written by William Livingston, 
the leader of the anti-Anglican movement in New York, for he had 
evidently corresponded with the Philadelphia authors of “The 
Centinel.’”? 

Others, perhaps inspired by the “Kick for the Whipper” remark, 
spoke of Dickinson as an author of “The Centinel.” Thomas Brad- 
bury Chandler, the New Jersey Anglican minister whose Appeal 
to the Public in Behalf of the Church of England in America* had 
started the newspaper controversy, was one of these. On June 24, 
1768, Chandler informed his English superiors of “The Centinel” 


* The first nineteen numbers appeared between March 24 and July 28, 1768. Two 
final numbers were published on Nov, 24 and Dec. 8, 1768. 

* Only the first three of the “A. B.” letters are given hereinafter. The fourth, dated 
July 7, 1768, is professedly by the same author. It is omitted because it is not only the 
poorest of the four, but is almost completely lacking in any of the characteristics that 
identify the others as Dickinson’s. 

* Livingston, in a letter to Samuel Cooper of Boston, March 26, 1768, urged that the 
Massachusetts Congregationalists begin to agitate against the proposed episcopate, and 
added: “A number of gentlemen will shortly open the ball in Philadelphia” (Theodore 
Sedgwick, Jr., 4 Memoir of the Life of William Livingston, New York, 1833, pp. 136-137). 

*New York, 1767. 
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and added: “The Authors of it are supposed to be Dr. Alliston 
[stc|° Vice-Provost of the College in Philadelphia, assisted by a 
Number of his Presbyterian Brethren, and Mr. D——n, the very 
popular Author of the Farmer’s Letters. .. ° A Congregational 
minister in Boston, Andrew Eliot, reported that “Mr. Bryant” 
wrote “The Centinel,” and that “Some say Mr. Dickinson assists.”® 


These essays are apparently Dickinson’s only contribution to the 
episcopate controversy. However, the views expressed by “A. B.” 
are quite consistent both with Dickinson’s attitude toward religious 
establishments and with his political ties in Pennsylvania. 


As early as 1764 Dickinson had opposed royal aid to the Church 
of England in Pennsylvania on the grounds that it would jeopard- 


ize the privileges of other denominations.® He listed first, of the 


Province’s rights, “a perfect religious freedom”? 


The Presbyterians were the most fearful of Anglican encroach- 
ments, and it was they who published “The Centinel” in opposition 
to American bishops. Thus it is worth noting that Dickinson, 
when the “A. B.” letters appeared, had for some time acted in a 
political alliance with the Philadelphia Presbyterians. At the time 
of the Assembly election of 1766, Dickinson was attending the 


5 Francis Alison, a leading Presbyterian of Philadelphia. 

° Chandler to Dr. Burton, Secretary of the S.P.G., Elizabethtown, N. J., June 24, 1768 
(Library of Congress Transcripts, Correspondence of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Series B, Vol. 24, No. 94). Two weeks later, Chandler 
wrote: “I do not choose to concern myself with the Centinel, at present; if the clergy in 
Pennsylvania will not interrupt him, let him go on to the end of the chapter. The 
Farmer 1 believe to be a great rascal, and there can be no prospect of his friendship. His 
letters [presumably here the ‘Farmer’s Letters’] have done more mischief, than any set 
of papers which have been ever published in this country” (Chandler to Samuel Johnson, 
{Elizabethtown,} July 7, 1768, in Herbert and Carol Schneider, eds., Samuel Johnson, 
President of King’s College, His Career and Writings, 4 vols.; New York, 1929, I, 444). 

7 George Bryan, Presbyterian politician and supporter of John Dickinson. 

* Eliot to Thomas Hollis, Oct. 17, 1768 (Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, 
Series 4, TV, 433). Several authors have mentioned Dickinson as a contributor to the 
Pennsylvania newspaper controversy, though without any attempt to establish particular 
essays as his. See, for example, Sedgwick, op. cit., p. 142, and Arthur Lyon Cross, The 
Anglican Eptscopate and the American Colonies (Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. IX; 
New York, 1902), p. 195. 

° A Speech, Delivered in the House of Assembly (1764), in John Dickinson, Writings 
(P. L. Ford, cd., Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, XIV), 1, 36-37. 

20 Thid., p. 34. 

11 George Bryan was the possible editor of “The Centinel,” and may have written 
for it as well. In addition to Eliot’s remark, above, it may be significant that Judge 
Bryan aided his son in the publication of another series of newspaper essays of the same 
name in 1787, this time in opposition to the National Constitution (Burton Alva Konkle, 
George Bryan and the Constitution of Pennsylvania 1731-1791, Philadelphia, 1922, p. 309). 
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Stamp Act Congress in New York. When he was “thrown out” 
in the county elections, a local Presbyterian merchant reported that 
the Philadelphia Presbyterians, in gratitude to Dickinson for his 
leadership, “immediately gave up Mr. Bryan, our own Hero whom 
they intended to run for the City; and run Mr. Dickinson in his 
place; for which Generous Conduct I received a Letter at N. York 
from Mr. Dickinson expressing the greatest Gratitude and inviol- 
able Attachment to the Presbyterians for their generous Behavior 
to him.” 

Attribution of the “A. B.” essays to John Dickinson is facilitated 
by a comparison of their style with that of his known works. The 
following letters, like Dickinson’s identified writings, are clear, 
calm, elegant, and direct, and indicate a familiarity with classical 
stylistic devices. The comparison can go further: the use of single- 
sentence paragraphs, periodic sentences, parables or a maritime 
simile, and an occasional lapse into a forceful first person singular 
—all these characteristics occur in both cases. The three essays 
given here, like the “Farmer’s Letters” and other works of Dick- 
inson, end with a quotation, pertinent and gracefully introduced.** 

Another ready resemblance is offered in the authorities referred 
to in these essays, which indicate a catholic and discriminate fa- 
miliarity with good literature and the important documents of 
British and colonial history: Locke, Machiavelli, Thomas Hutchin- 
son, Stillingfleet, Rushworth, Shakespeare, the Bible, Magna Charta, 
the Petition of Right, the Coronation Oath, and the colonial 
charters. It will be remembered that Dickinson, in beginning his 
“Farmer’s Letters,” rated his library “the most valuable part of 
my small estate” and professed “a greater knowledge in history, and 
the laws and constitution of my country, than is generally attained 
by men of my class... .”** 

The pseudonym “A. B.” is of little aid in identifying these let- 
ters. The only appearance of it in Dickinson’s published works is 
in a letter that is not definitely ascribed by Ford to Dickinson,*® 


12 Samuel Purviance to Ezra Stiles, Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1766 (Franklin Bowditch 
Dexter, ed., Extracts from the Itineraries and Other Miscellanies of Ezra Sales, D.D., 
LL.D. 1755-1794, with a Selection from His Correspondence, New Haven, 1916, p. 557). 

13 The “A. B.” letters, to be sure, have this final quotation in English, whereas the 
“Farmer's Letters” end with a Latin quotation followed by an English translation. But 
in works written by Dickinson after “The Centinel” essays, the quotations are likewise 
in English alone. See Ford (ed.), Writings, pp. 417, 473, 481, 484, 501. 

14 Ibid., p. 307. 

*5In the Letters to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies (May, 1774), Dickinson 
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The most satisfactory evidence of authorship is provided by the 
parallels, of words and ideas, between the “A. B.” essays and Dick- 
inson’s known works. These parallels are offered in footnotes to 
the following essays. Some of them are from a work of Dickinson’s 
published on the same day as the first of the “A. B.” essays. This 
should obviate the possibility of plagiarism. 


The CENTINEL. No. VI.7° 


LIBERTY is a most tender Plant, that thrives in very few Soils; neg- 
lected, it soon withers and is lost; but is scarce ever recovered. Noth- 
ing less than a supreme Regard to this inestimable Blessing, could have 
induced me to undertake the disagreeable Task of a Disputant. I con- 
ceived it was dangerously attacked by Doctor Chandler and his Asso- 
ciates in their Attempt to introduce diocesan Bishops among us, and my 
Design was to shew the manifest Tendency of this Innovation, to un- 
dermine and demolish that religious Freedom by which these Northern 
Colonies are so remarkably distinguished from every other Country; and 
under the Auspices of which, joined with an excellent Frame of civil 
Government, they have beyond all Example grown up and prospered. 
In some future Papers I shall pursue the Subject; but at present, I wave 
it, to make Room for the following Letter, just received from an in- 
genious Correspondent; who considers the Manner in which our civil 
Liberties must be violated, by this Scheme of an American Episcopate. 
As his Reasoning appears to be clear and demonstrative, I shall be much 
obliged to him for the Continuance of his Correspondence. 


To the Author of the CENTINEL. 

SIR, | 

AT a Time when the Liberties of America are at Stake; when Claims 
are set up destructive of our Rights as free-born Subjects, we cannot be 
too much on our Guard against any Measure, that has a Tendency to 
give Colour or Strength to those Claims: Nor ought we to give it the 
less Opposition, because it may have been undertaken with a different 
Design. 

In this Light I view the Application for an American Episcopate, 
lately made, by some of the Missionaries from the Society for propagat- 
ing the Gospel. I would fain acquit the Applicants of any Intention to 
infringe the civil Rights of the Colonists; and yet I am clearly of Opin- 


employs the pseudonym “P. P.” Following the third letter is another addressed “To 
P. P.,” and signed "A LOYAL AMERICAN, A. B.” While its views are similar to Dickin- 
son’s, Ford does not commit himself on its authorship other than by including it in the 
volume of Dickinson’s works (sbid., pp. 484-487). 

*° Pennsylvania Journal; and the Weekly Advertiser, No. 1325, April 28, 1768. 
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ion the Application has a direct Tendency to this, and therefore ought 
to be opposed. 


I shall not enter on any Disputes about uninterrupted Succession, the 
Divine Right of Episcopacy, &c. These are Subjects to which I am al- 
together a Stranger. I apprehend Christianity can well consist with the 
Enjoyment of civil Liberty; and that a man may worship God and be 
“accepted with him” without becoming a Slave, or parting with the 
Rights of a British Subject. 


It is not more lamentable, than true, that the Clergy of all Denom- 
inations, and in every Age, have discovered a Fondness for Power, and 
have seldom been scrupulous about the means of procuring it: nor have 
they used it with Moderation when obtained. This might be improved 
as an Argument against every Attempt they may make to encrease their 
Power. But waving [sec] this, I shall at Present consider the Subject in 
another View, and endeavour to shew that the Application of Dr. Chand- 
ler and his Brethren, is in itself a dangerous Attack upon the civil 
Liberties of this Country. If this can be made evident, I hope the Mis- 
sionaries will not only decline every Attempt of the like Nature for the 
future, but that they will, from a Regard to the Liberties of the Colonies, 
unite with their Fellow-subjects in opposing any Steps that may be taken, 
in Consequence of the Application already made; and that the Doctor 
will admit, that the Opposition, neither arises from a Spirit of Persecu- 
tion, nor from Disaffection to Monarchy. 


It is well known, that the far greater Part of those who first settled 
the Northern Colonies, left their native Country, and took Shelter in the 
Wilds of America, in order to be free from the Persecution of Ecclesi- 
astical Rulers, and to enjoy the Liberty of worshipping God in a Way 
agreeable to their Consciences.* Although they disclaimed the Juris- 
diction of Ecclesiastical Courts, they retained their Allegiance to the 
King, and claimed the Protection of the British Crown. In Conformity 
therefore to the Principles of the British Constitution, to which they 
strictly adhered, they accepted from the Crown a Grant for the Lands 
they settled, and Charters declarative of their Rights and Privileges. 


In Consequence of these Grants, both they and their Posterity ever 


“le must be acknowledged, that it was the unhappiness of New-England and the 
adjoining Parts, to be first planted and inhabited by Persons who were generally disaf- 
fected to the Church by Law established in England; and many of them had taken Refuge 
in those Parts, on Account of their Sufferings for Non-Conformity here at Home.”— 
Account of the Foundation, Success, &c. of the Socicty for propagating the Gospel. Anno 
1706; Page 10. 

That it was their unhappiness thus to suffer is plain enough—but that it was the un- 
happiness of the Northern Colonies to be settled by conscientious Non-Conformists is not 
so clear. 
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since, as free-born Subjects, have always claimed, and do still claim, not 
only the sole Right of disposing of their Property, but also of making, 
with the Consent of the Crown, such Laws and Regulations, as they 
think most conventent, for their internal Police and Government. 


Without the full Enjoyment of these Rights, it is impossible for them 
to preserve the least Shadow either of Liberty or Property. For what 
Property can any Man have in that which another can by Right take and 
dispose of as he pleases?!” Or what Liberty has he, whose Conduct 
must be regulated by the Pleasure of another? A Government without 
the Consent of the Governed, is with me, the very Definition of Slavery. 


It is readily granted that the Colonies are dependent States, united 
under one Head; and with the other British Dominions, form one entire 
Empire. It is also admitted, that the Parliament of Great-Britain, as 
the supreme legislative Power, has'a super-intending Authority to regu- 
late and preserve the Connection between the several Parts and Members 
of the Empire.4® But this does not imply, either a Power of disposing 
of the Property of the Subjects in the several inferior legislative Juris- 
dictions; nor of making Laws, for their internal Government. Both of 
these, by the Constitution and Charters of the several Colonies, are 


+ See Lock [sic] on Government. 

17 There are three other uses of this selection from Locke by Dickinson; one published 
but a few months earlier, the second on the same day, and the third in 1774. “ ‘There 
is nothing which’ we can call our own; or, to use the words of Mr. Locke-—‘wHAT PROP- 
ERTY HAVE WE IN THAT, WHICH ANOTHER MAY, BY RIGHT, TAKE, WHEN HE PLEASES, TO 
HIMSELF?” Farmer's Letters, No. VII (Ford, ed., Writings, p. 356). In this latter case 
the reference is to “Lord Cambden’s speech.” The closest parallel was used by Dickinson 
on the same day as this essay: “As then we cannot enjoy Liberty without Property, both 
in our Lives and Estates; as we can have no Property in that which another may of Right 
take and dispose of as he pleases, without our Consent; .. .” (An Address Read at a 
Meeting of Merchants to Consider Non-Importation [published in the Pennsylvania Journal, 
April 28, 1768], in ibid., p. 416). In An Essay on the Constitutional Power of Great- 
Britain over the Colonies in America (1774), Dickinson writes as follows: “LIBERTY, life, 
or property, can, with no consistency of words or ideas, be termed a right of the possessors, 
while others have a right of taking them away at pleasure” (The Political Writings of 
John Dickinson, Esquire, 2 vols.; Wilmington, 1801, I, 337). (Hereinafter cited as Dick- 
inson, Polstical Writings.) 

18 Here follows one of the most telling parallels; it too is from Dickinson's An Address, 
published on the same day as this essay: “As they were Members of one great Empire, 
united under one Head or Crown, they tacitly acquiesced in the superintending Authority 
of the Parliament of Great-Britain and admitted a Power in it, to make Regulations to 
preserve the Connection of the whole entire? (Ford, ed., Writings, pp. 411-412). The 
italics are inserted here to call attention to verbal parallels. Earlier, in the second of 
the Farmer's Letters, Dickinson had used similar phraseology: “We are but parts of a 
whole; and therefore there must exist a power somewhere to preside, and preserve the 
connection in due order. This power is lodged in the parliament; .. .” ( ibid., p. 312). 
It has been well pointed out that Dickinson wrote “not as a disgruntled colonist, cherishing 
rebellion, but as a citizen of the British empire who gloried in its symmetry and strength” 
(Andrew C. McLaughlin, 4 Constitutional History of the United States, New York, 1936, 


p. 56). 
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lodged, where Nature and Reason and Justice point out that they ought 
to be lodged; with the Representatives of the People. 

Sufficient Caution is taken that this Power may not be abused. The 
Laws in the Colonies must be made “as near as conveniently can be, 
agreeable to the Laws and Statutes and Rights of the Kingdom of Eng- 
land:"{ They must receive the Sanction of the Governor, or the King’s 
Representative: And even after that, a Power is reserved to the Crown 
of repealing, within a limited Time, any Law that may be enacted.?® 

Every Application* therefore, to-any other than the Legislatures of 
the respective Colonies, for Laws or Regulations relative to our internal 
Police, I consider as an Attack upon the Liberty of the Colonies. The 
Regulating of Church-Discipline, and establishing particular Forms of 
Religion is certainly a Matter of internal Police. If the Parliament, or 
any other Power upon Earth, may establish in the Colonies any Form of 
Religion, or the Heirarchy [sc] they please, they can grant to the Mem- 
bers of that establishment what Immunities and Exemptions they see fit 
. and inflict Penalties upon such as do not conform. If they may, without 
the Consent of the Colonies, establish Bishopricks and Bishops among us, 
they may appoint Revenues for their Support, erect Spiritual Courts, and 
enforce Obedience to the Authority and Jurisdiction of those Courts. 
And if the People must yeild [ste] Obedience to such Laws and Estab- 
lishments made not only without, but against their Consent, I would 
gladly know wherein their Liberty can consist.2° 

In vain did our Ancestors leave their Native Land, and fly into the 
Wilderness to avoid Spiritual Tyranny, if those who established it in 
England, can extend it to America. In short, if the Parliament is to 
interfere, and regulate one Part of our internal Police, why not every 
Part? If they among whom we have no Representatives; who from the 
Distance between them and us, must be unacquainted with our Condi- 
tion, Circumstances, &c. they in whose Election we have no Choice, over 
whose Conduct we have no Check, as the Laws they make for us, will 
not affect them; if our Superiors in Britain, can bind on us religious 
Establishments, and rule us by Laws made at the Distance of Three 

+ The Words of the Charter from K. Charles 2d. to W. Penn. 

19 “A power was reserved to the crown of repealing any laws that should be enacted: 
.»» (Farmers Letters, No. V., in Ford, ed, Writings, pp. 337-338). 

* Dr. Chandler, in his Appeal, tells us, “Application has been made to our Superiors;” 
and in sundry Places he calls upon the “Nation” to establish Episcopacy in America. 
Who these Superiors are, he does not Explain: but by the Nation he must Mean the 


Parliament; for the Nation has no Mode of Acting, but by its Representatives in Par- 
liament, 

20 “If, indeed, to be subject in our Lives and Property to the arbitrary Will of others, 
whom we have never chosen, nor ever entrusted with such a Power, be not Slavery, I 
wish, any Person would tell me what Slavery is.” This, too, is from An Address, pub- 
lished the same day as the above (rbid., p. 415). 
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Thousand Miles, we may boast of our Liberty, as we please, but it is no 
more, than “The baseless Fabrick of a Vision.”+?2 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. A. B. 


The CENTINEL. No. VII.?? 
To the Author of the cENTINEL. 

SIR, 

I HAVE already endeavoured to shew from the principles of Liberty, 
that the British Parliament ought not to interfere in the civil Police of 
the Colonies; and that any Application to that august Body, directly or 
indirectly, to make Laws for us, or to establish among us any Form of 
Church-Discipline, deserves to be treated as an Attack upon our civil 
Liberties. I shall further evince this, from the Sentiments of those who 
gave, and the Conduct of those who received, the several provincial 
Charters: This will tend not only to enforce the Arguments already 
advanced, but to give a clearer View of our Constitution, by tracing it 
back to its first Principles.* 

Before I proceed, it may not be amiss to offer a few Reflections on the 
Nature of Charters.*8 

I have heard it advanced by Men, who ought to know better, that 
the People derive their Rights and Liberties from the Charters granted 
by the Crown. Nothing can be more groundless than this. A People 
derive their Liberty from God, the Author of their Being.§** When 


+ Shakespear. 

21 This conclusion is strikingly like that of the second Farmer’s Letter: 

“Upon the whole, the single question is . . . . whether the parliament can legally 
take money out of our pockets, without our consent. If they can, our boasted liberty 


is but Vox et praeterea nihil. 
A sound and nothing else. 
A FARMER. 
Notice even the repetition of “boast” [boasted] and “Liberty” together (:bid., pp. 321-322). 

*° Pennsylvania Journal; and the Weekly Advertiser, No. 1326, May 5, 1768. 

*“I wish the Maxim of Machiavel was followed; that of examining a Constitution at. 
certain Periods, according to its first Principles; this ‘would correct Abuses and supply 
Defects.” Lord Cambden’s Speech. &c.25 

*° A single-sentence paragraph was uncommon among American eighteenth-century 
writers, though Dickinson used it frequently and effectively. See Ford (ed.), Writings, 
Pp. 317, 319, 328, 346, 348, passim. 

§ Ab eo Libertas, a quo Spirites [sic]. “We are born free, as we are born rational; Age 
that brings one, brings ine other too.” Locke on Govt. 61. Again, “voluntary Agreement 
gives political Power to Governors, for the Benefit af the Subjects, and secures them in 
the Possession and Use of their Properties.” Ibid 173. 

"1 “Kings or parliaments could not give the rights essential to happiness, as you con- 
fess those invaded by the Stamp Act to be. We claim them from a higher source—from 
the King of kings, and Lord of all the earth. They are not annexed to us by parchmenis 
and seals. They are created in us by the decrees of Providence, which establish the laws 
of our nature” (An Adéress to the Committee of Correspondence in Barbados, 1766, in 
ibid., p. 262). 

*5 “Machiavel employs a whole chapter in his discourses, to prove that a state, to be 
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for the Sake of Security and other Advantages they enter into Society, 
and form Governments, individuals part with some of their natural 
Rights, freely giving up such as are inconsistent with Government, and 
invest their chief Magistrates with such Power as is deemed necessary 
for the Defence, Protection, and Security of the whole. Hence it ap- 
pears, that Obedience and Protection are relative Terms: where the one 
-is not granted, the other is not due.?® 


It is to be observed, that different Nations, according to the Degree 
of Strength, Valour, Understanding, and public Virtue, or Vigor of 
Spirit, that prevailed in them, have surrendered more or less of their 
natural Rights. But as Power is of an encroaching Nature; ever on the 
Watch to extend its Sway; and ever tenacious of what it has obtained;?* 
hence it comes to pass, that the wisest and best Nations, those endowed 
with the greatest Degree of Ability, Bravery, and public Spirit, have 
often found it difficult to guard against the Encroachments of their 
Rulers, and to defend their Liberty against the Attacks of wicked 
Princes. 


Our Ancestors, whether we trace our Origin from the ancient Britons, 
Picts, Scots, Saxons or Angles, preserved an unconquerable Love of 
Liberty. Though they paid a ready Obedience to Government, and 
revered the just Authority of their Kings, yet they kept the legislative 
Power in their own Hands; and obliged their Princes to swear, “that 
they would hold, keep and defend the just Laws and Customs, quas 
vulgus elegerit”, (which the People should choose).f But as some of 
their Kings, influenced by wicked designing Ministers, endeavoured to 
subvert the Liberties of the People, and to establish arbitrary Govern- 
ment, it became necessary to reduce them to Reason, and to ascertain 
the Limits of their Power. This gave Rise to Charters; which are no 
more than solemn Declarations of the Rights inherent in the People, and 
the Privileges they are intituled to under that Government to which 
they are Subject; and which being granted, or in other Words acknowl- 


long lived, must be frequently corrected, and reduced to its first principles” (Farmer's 
Letters, No. XI, in ibid., p. 386). In this latter case the reference is not to “Lord Camè- 
den’s Speech,” but to “Machiavel’s Discources—Book 3. Cap. 1.” 

20 In 1774, Dickinson was to say exactly the same thing more briefly: “prorection and 
obedience are reciprocal duties” (4n Essay, in Dickinson, Political Writings, I, 339). 

27 “Power is like the ocean, not easily admitting limits to be fixed in it. It must be 
in motion” (A Speech, Delivered in the House of Assembly of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, May 24th, 1764, in Ford, ed., Writings, p. 34). “With unremitting vigilance, 
with undaunted virtue, should a free people watch against the encroachments of power, 
and remove every pretext for its extension” (ibid., p. 47). “Power is of a tenacious 
Nature: What it seizes it will retain” (4n Address to ‘Friends and Countrymen’ on the 
Stamp Act, 1765, in fbid., p. 203). 

+ See the Coronation Oath. 
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edged, and subscribed by the King, or supreme Magistrate, bound his 
Power, and limit his Prerogative. Of this Nature is that commonly 
called Magna-Charta; the great Charter of England; which is only an 
Abridgement of the ancient Laws and Customs of the Realm. Of the 
same Nature is the Petition of Rights, granted by King Charles the 
first, and confirmed at the Revolution. Charters therefore, are not to be 
considered as mere Matters of Favour, conferred by the Grace of the 
Prince, but Declarations of the Rights and Privileges inherent in the 
People.”8 


Thus at the Settlement of a Colony far distant from the Mother- 
Country, when the King grants a Charter to the Colonists, with Power 
to make Laws for their good Government, it is not to be supposed, that 
they derive that Power from the Charter. It was inherent in them as 
Freemen. They enjoyed it before in their native Country. They carried 
it with them. And when settled in the new‘Country might have ex- 
ercised it, though no Charter had been granted.{ It was prudent indeed 
to receive a Charter, in order to settle their Rights, to direct the Mode 
of exercising their Privileges, & to ascertain the Bounds of Royal Pre- 
rogative with Regard to them, and the Authority of the Crown to which 
they acknowledged Allegiance. 


For my own Part,?® I am sorry the Charters which have been granted 
are not explicit enough. It is indeed to be lamented, that the Prerogative 
of the Crown, or the Privileges of the People should ever be liable to 
Dispute, in any single Branch of either. By means of this, the Public 
has often suffered great Inconveniences. Had the Rights of the People 
been fully and clearly expressed in these Charters, according to the 
Spirit of the English Constitution, and the Ideas that even then pre- 
vailed in the Minds of People, it might have prevented Claims that have 
lately been set up, and Disputes that threaten the Peace of the Empire. 


%8 In this discussion of the origin of charters, Dickinson amplifies his ideas on the 
subject of two years previous: “To talk of your ‘charter’ gentlemen, on this occasion, is 
but weakening the cause by relying on false aids. Your opinion on this head seems to 
be borrowed from the doctrine of the unhappy Stuarts. They thought, or pretended to 
think, all the liberties of the subject were mere favours granted by charters from the 
crown, Of consequence, all claims of liberties not expressly mentioned in those charters, 
were regarded as invasions of the prerogative, which according to them, was a power 
vested in the prince, they could not tell how, for no better purpose than to do as he 
pleased. But what said the nation? ‘They asserted, that the royal charters were declara- 
tions but not gifts of liberties, made as occasions required, on those points in which they 
were most necessary, without enumerating the rest; and that the prerogative was a power 
vested in one for the benefit of all” (An Address to the Committee of Correspondence in 
' Barbados, 1766, in ibid., pp. 261-262). 

t Thus the former Colony of Plymouth in New-England, acted for many Years with- 
out Charter or Commission—See Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts. 

- 8° Dickinson frequently began a sentence with the words “For my part” or “For my 
own part.” See zbid., pp. 33, 78, 335, 372, 403 n, 406. 
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Lesser Matters in Government may be reformed without any ill Effects, 
while the ancient Constitution remains entire; but when the very Nature 
of the Government is attempted to be changed, and the Foundations of 
it to be overturned, it is hard to say, what may be the Consequence. 


It is a first Principle in the Constitution of England, that the Happi- 
ness of the Subject is the End of Government,®° and that the Safety of 
the People is the supreme Law. As then the People are supposed to be 
the best Judges of what will promote their own good, and most interested 
in what concerns their own Safety, it is an established Maxim, that no 
human Laws, can, or ought to bind them, unless made with their con- 
sent. This is the glorious Privilege of Britons; a Privilege of the most 
inestimable Value; so essential to Liberty, that without it, a State can 
make no Pretensions to Freedom. 


Whatever Reason there might be for granting particular Indulgences 
to those who with great Danger, Fatigue and Expence undertook to 
settle Colonies in the Wilds of America, and thereby to extend the 
British Dominions, and encrease the Power, Wealth and Influence both 
of the Crown, and Inhabitants of Britain, yet surely there could not be 
the least Shadow of Reason for depriving them of the Privileges of the 
British Constitution”? Had there been the most distant Prospect of 
this, it is not to be imagined, that Freemen, much less Men of Rank & 
Fortune, such as many of the first Adventurers were, would ever have 
hazarded the Attempt. Far different were their Views? In going 


3° The happiness of the people is the end, and, if the term is allowable, we would 
call it the body of the constitution” (£n Essay, 1774, in Dickinson, Political Writings, I, 
332). 
* “The royal grant, the charter founded upon it, the public faith pledged to the 
adventurers for the security of those rights to them and their posterity, whereby they 
were encouraged to combat the dangers, I had almost said, of another world; to establish 
the British power in remotest regions, and add inestimable dominions with the most ex- 
tensive commerce to their native country; the high value and veneration we have for 
these privileges, the afflicting loss and misfortune we should esteem it, to be deprived of 
them .. .” (A Speech Delivered in the House of Assembly (1764), in Ford, ed., Writings, 
p. 27). “... these Colonies were originally planted by Subjects of the British Crown, 
who, animated with the Spirit of Liberty, encouraged by your Majesty’s Royal Predecessors, 
and confiding in the public Faith for the Enjoyment of all the Rights and Liberties es- 
sential to Freedom, emigrated from their native Country to this Continent, and by their 
successful Perseverance in the Midst of innumerable Dangers and Difficulties, with a 
Profusion of their Blood and Treasure, have happily added these vast and valuable 
Dominions to the Empire of Great Britain” (A Petition to the King from the Stamp Act 
Congress, 1765, in ibid., p. 193) 

32 "The connection of colonies with their parent state, may be called a new object 
of the English laws. That her right extinguishes all their rights,—rights essential to free- 


dom, and which they would have enjoyed, by remaining in their parent state, is offensive ` 


to reason, humanity, and the constitution of that state. Colonies could not have been 
planted on these terms. What Englishman, but an ideot [sic], would have become a 
colonist on these conditions?” (An Essay, 1774, in Dickinson, Political Writings, 1, 402- 


403). 
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abroad to settle Colonies, they considered themselves intituled to all the 
civil Rights and Liberties of British Subjects,** at the same Time that 
they were freed from the Oppressions of Ecclesiastical Courts, as well 
as from some particular Customs, Tenures and Usages, which by’ the 
Common and Statute Law, were confined to certain Districts in England. 


Thus in every Charter granted to the Colonies, the Rights of Eng- 
lish free-born Subjects, are confirmed to the Colonists; and in particular 
a Power of making Laws for their internal Government. It is indeed 
provided, that the Laws so made shall not be repugnant to the Laws of 
England: a Provision founded on Wisdom and good Policy. For a 
Simularity of Manners and Customs is a great Bond of Union among 
Subjects of the same King. In some Charters, particularly those granted 
to People who left their native Country from religious Motives, a Liberty 
of Conscience in the Worship of God, is allowed to all Christians, except 
Roman Catholics. The only Stipulation in Favour of any particular 
Denomination, is that found in the Charter granted to William Penn; 
which provides, that “If any of the Inhabitants of said Province (Penn- 
sylvania) to the Number of Twenty, shall at any Time hereafter be de- 
sirous, and shall by any Writing or by any Person deputed by them, 
signify such their Desire to the Bishop of London for the Time being, 
that any Preacher or Preachers to be approved of by the said Bishop, 
may be sent unto them for their Instruction; then such Preacher or 
Preachers shall and may reside within the said Province, without any 
Denial or Molestation whatsoever.” But even this supposes in the People 
here, a Power of establishing by Law any particular Church or Denom- 
ination of Christians they see proper; and the utmost this Reserve can 
be construed to mean, is no more than this, that in Case of an Establish- 
ment, the Preachers above-mentioned shall be tollerated [stc].§ 


33 “When our Forefathers came to this Country, they considered themselves as Free- 
men, and that their coming and settling these Colonies did not divest them of any of the 
Rights inherent in Freemen; .. .” (An Address, 1768, in Ford, ed., Writings, p. 411). 

§ See the Charters of Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, Rhode-Island, &e. 

§ King Charles and his Council saw that William Penn, a Person of Note among the 
Quakers, had asked a Grant of Land in North-America, with Powers of Government, as 
an Asylum for his Sect, then grievously harrassed and persecuted for Non Conformity to 
the established Religion. They observed, that Laws destructive of Liberty of Conscience, 
had been made in the Colonies already settled, even by those who had fled from the like 
Tyranny themselves; and they might easily suppose that the Quakers would in like Cir- 
cumstances, act the same Part; they therefore took care to secure to such few Episco- 
palians, as might take up their Residence in this Quaker Settlement, full Liberty of 
Conscience. To the Honour of the Friends, tt ought however to be mentioned, that the 
Precaution was altogether needless; for the Charter of Privileges from William Penn to 
the People establishes unalterably an entire Liberty in religious Matters; declaring that 
no ane shall ever “be compelled to frequent, or maintain any religious Worship, &c. 
against his Mind.” 

N. B. This is also established by Act of Assembly. 
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Thus were the Colonists left to the Enjoyment of the Rights and 
Liberties of British Subjects, and their Power of making Laws for their 
internal Police acknowledged and confirmed. Accordingly no sooner 
were they settled in this new Country, than they exercised this Power 
in its full Extent; particularly in Relation to Church-Government and 
religious Establishments.} 

The Conclusions therefore, which I would draw from the Premises 
are these; that the making of Laws for internal Police, is essential to 
Liberty; that this Power is, by the respective Charters, confirmed to the 
Legislatures of the several Colonies, and has been accordingly exercised 
by them; and that the regulating or establishing of religious Denomina- 
tions, is a Part of that internal Police: for any Persons therefore, to apply 
to any other than the Legislatures of the Colonies to which they belong, 
for an Establishment, or other public Support or Preferrence [sic] of their 
Sect, is very derogatory of the Authority of those Legislatures; injurious 
to the Rights and Liberties of Americans; and subversive of the Con- 
stitution of their Country.—“There is a Way which seemeth Right unto 
a Man, but the End thereof are the Ways of Death.”—-Prov. xiv. 12. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


A. B. 


The CENTINEL. No. VIII.’* 
My Kingdom is not of this World. St. John’s Gospel, xvii.36. 
To the Author of the CENTINEL. 

MY view in these Letters is not to combat any religious Denomina- 
tion, nor to oppugn the theological Opinions of any Man or set of Men, 
but to defend the Liberties of my Country. Had any other Society of 
Christians applied in the same Manner for an Establishment, I should 
have thought it my Duty to object to it, and as far as my Influence 
could extend, to oppose the Design. Bishop, Priest, Presbyter or. Pastor 
have no Magic in them to justify with me, any Attempt prejudicial to 
public Liberty. 

t As in Virginia, Maryland, &c. where the Episcopal Clergy are supported by public 
Taxes; and as in Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut and New-Hampshire, where the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian Ministers are maintained by legal Assessments, to which how- 
ever neither Baptists, Quakers, nor Episcopalians are contributory—The Church of Ireland 
derives her Establishment, Articles, Forms, &c. wholly from Irish Acts of Parliament; no 
Arch-Bishop or Bishop of the Church of England has any Jurisdiction over her; and in 
some lesser Matters, she differs from her sister Church. 

** Pennsylvania Journal; and the Weekly Advertiser, No. 1327, May 12, 1768. The 
lack of paraliels in this essay can be accounted for by the fact that Dickinson has here 


left the constitutional argument and applied himself more closely to answering Chand- 
ler’s work. 
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It is very unfortunate that any Dispute should be raised in America, 
at a crisis, when union of Sentiment and Design, seem essentially neces- 
sary for preserving our civil Rights. A ship’s Crew quarreling in a 
Storm, or when an Enemy is within Gun-shot, does not argue a greater 
Degree of Infatuation.’ For what Purpose, or with what View it is 
started at this critical Time, I do not willingly allow myself even to 
conjecture. For the Sake of their Country, their Posterity, and them- 
selves, I hope the Friends and Lovers of America, will consider them- 
selves no further concerned in this Dispute, than as it relates to civil 
Liberty. 

For the Debate, as I view it, is not concerning a Bishop, nor concern- 
ing episcopal Discipline; but about the Manner of introducing the Bishop, 
and establishing that Discipline in America.3® 

It is evident from sundry Parts of the Appeal, that Application has 
been made to our Superiors in Britain to procure an Act of Parliament 
to establish Episcopacy in the Colonies.§ But it must be allowed, that 
whether the present Attempt “for establishing an American Episcopate,” 
was begun by some of the Missionaries, or set on Foot by the Society for 
propagating the Gospel, who, as Dr. Chandler says, (page 53) “have ever 
been watching for seasonable Opportunities of exerting themselves to 
obtain it,” they could have not hit upon a Time more unfavourable to 
American Freedom. However I hope the Friends of the Colonies, 
whether of the Episcopal, or any other Church, will unite in opposing 
an Attempt, which is in itself an open acknowledgement of the Claims 
which the Enemies of America have lately set up, and which are totally 
subversive of our Rights and Liberties. 

Suppose the Application had been made to the Parliament of Ireland, 
or to the Legislature of Virginia, to establish Episcopacy in New-Eng- 
land, in what Light would it have appeared. Or suppose Scotland were 


t This Affair seems to have risen in the Time of the Stamp-Act. How some People 
love to fish in troubled Waters! 

°° Though other writers of the day used simple, pointed illustrations of this type, it 
should be noticed that Dickinson also did. See Ford (ed.), Writings, pp. 34, 41, 274. 

38 For two other occasions on which Dickinson emphasized the manner in which 
something occurred, see ibid., pp. 27, 91. 

§ Appeal. Page 52.—We are told, “An Order was obtained from the Crown for a 
Bill to be drawn and laid before the Parliament, for establishing an American Episcopate: 
but when the Affair was in a fair Way of being speedily accomplished, the Death of 
Queen Anne that excellent Princess,” put a stop to it. And we are further informed 
that “in the Beginning of the next Reign,” (George the first) “the Attempt was renewed, 
and the Prospect of Success. was most encouraging; but it proved abortive.’ The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, had on this latter Occasion proposed, 
that part of the Lands in St. Christophers, which had belonged to the French Clergy, 
should be applied to support two Bishops; one to be settled in the Islands, the other on 
the Continent of North-America.—Page 80, we are assured “no Reason has been given to 
suspect a Departure from the general Plan aimed at.” Again, same Page, it appears that 
his Majesty is to fix the Places of Residence for the Bishops. 
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at this Day a separate Kingdom, and the Presbyterians of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland should apply to the Legislature of that Kingdom, to estab- 
lish the Kirk of Scotland and her Discipline in America, how would the 
_ Application be resented? 

The British Empire consists of several Provinces united in Allegiance 
to one Prince. The Legislative Power of and for each Province, con- 
sists of the King or his Representative, with the Deputies of the People 
in that Province. Tho’ Great-Britain is now united in one Legislative 
Body or Parliament, it was, not many Ages since, divided into several 
Districts, with distinct Legislatures in each. At that Time it was not 
pretended that the Laws of one, bound the Subjects in another Province. 
Each, with the Consent of the Sovereign, or his Representative, enjoyed 
the Right of Legislation for itself. Britain, since its Union into one 
Legislative Body, has acquired greater Power; but whether it has thereby 
acquired a Right to make Laws to bind the other Parts of the Empire, 
remains to be proved. There is certainly a Difference between Power 
and Right; nor does the one follow as a Consequence of the other. For 
if Power gave Right, then would the strongest have a Right to whatever 
he pleased to seize on: and “the High-way Man would have a Right to 
my Purse, who demands it with a Pistol at my Breast.*” 


But why shall not the Episcopalians be upon an equal footing with 
their Neighbours?§ I answer; are they not on an equal footing? Are 
they not permitted, as freely as any other Denomination, to form a 
“voluntary Society” for the public Worship of God, in the Way they 
think most agreeable to him. 

“They have no Bishop to ordain the inferior Clergy, to govern the 
Church and confirm Adults.” What hinders? Perhaps it may be said 
they cannot have a Bishop, unless sent from England, because the Suc- 
cession must not be interrupted; and that he can not be sent from Eng- 
land, placed in a Diocese, and endowed with a Revenue according to 
his Rank, without the Appointment of his Majesty, as supreme Head of 
the Church, and without an Act of Parliament. 

Before I answer to this, I should be glad to see the Edict by which 
Christ has enjoined the unbroken Succession of Bishops.t Next J would 

* Locke. 


§ See Appeal, Page 42. 

§ Ibidem, Page 30. “The Church considered with relation to Civil Power, is in the 
very Nature of it a voluntary Society” says Dr. Chandler. 

t Eutichius, elected Patriarch of Alexandria, A. D. 933. ‘says, “That the twelve Pres- 
byters constituted by Mark in the See of Alexandria, chose one of their Number to be 
Head over the Rest, and the other Eleven latd their Hands on him, blessed him and made 
him Patriarch.” —Jerom [se], more ancient than he, relates, that “at Alexandria from Mark 
to Heraclius and Dionisius Bishops, the Priests always took one of their Number, whom 
they set in the highest Place and called him Bishop.”—Arch-Bishop Cranmer, a great 
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be glad to know how the Christian Church was supplied with Bishops 
for the first three Centuries, when there was no civil Power interposed 
to establish them. Whether a settled Revenue is essential to a Bishop; 
or whether the Church of England in America (as it is called) is so 
peculiarly different from all other Christian Churches, that even under 
the fullest and freest State of religious Liberty, it can not enjoy the “Form 
of its Ecclesiastical Government and Discipline, without an Act of Par- 
liament to establish it.” 


Religion and Government are certainly very different Things, insti- 
tuted for different Ends; the Design of the one being to promote our 
temporal Happiness; the Design of the other to procure the Favour of 
God, and thereby the Salvation of our Souls. While these are kept 
distinct and apart, the Peace and Welfare of Society is preserved, and 
the Ends of both answered. But by mixing them together, Feuds, Ani- 
mosities and Persecutions have been raised, which have deluged the 
World in Blood, and disgraced human Nature.*? 


In the middle and eastern Governments of North-America, the Leg- 
islatures have, with great Wisdom, taken care to keep the Church distinct 
from the State. They have made Laws to secure to the People in gen- 
eral and to each Member in particular, the full Enjoyment of their civil 
Rights, Interests, and Properties; and have armed the Magistrate with 
Power to enforce the Execution of these Laws. But at the same Time 
individuals are left at full Liberty to unite themselves into Societiest 
for the public Worship of God, in such a Manner as they judge accept- 
able to him, and effectual to procure eternal Life and Happiness. This 
indeed may be disagreeable to those, who complain, that “Altars are set 
up against Altars, and Churches against Churches, and that those who 
are rejected by one, may be received by another;”t but certainly Nothing 





Name in the Church of England, in his Answers to Edward the Vi. says, “That tho’ in 
the Admission of Bishops there be divers comely Solemnities used, yet they be not of 
Necessity, but only for good Order and seemly Fashion; his Ministrations are good with- 
out them.”—Again, “He that is appointed a Bishop needeth no Consecration by Scripture, 
for Election and appointing thereunto is sufficient.” See Stllingfleet’s Irentcum,. Cap. 
vili—No Protestant Church, save those of England and Ireland, makes any Account of 
this unbroken Successiow of Bishops. 

87 This paragraph is as epigrammatic and lucid as any of the most admired portions 
of the Farmer’s Letters. 

tin some of the Colonies indeed, one religious Society is forbidden, not on Account 
of Religion, but on Account of certain political Principles, which are supposed to be incon- 
sistent with the good of the State. How far the Fears which those Governments have con- 
ceived against that Society cre well-founded, I will not undertake to say. Iv Pennsylvania, 
where %t is tolerated, no inconveniences have arisen. However, tt is not to be denied, that 
the Magistrate has a Right to pronibit the propagating of opinions or Doctrines, which are 
contrary te human Society, or to those moral Rules, which are necessary to the preservation 
of human Society. 

+ Dr. C’s Appeal. —-Page 31. 
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can be more consistent with Reason and Religion, or more agreeable to 
the sincere Lovers of Liberty. 

How long we shall enjoy the Happiness of this Constitution, if Es- 
tablishments can be imposed on us without our consent, is very uncertain. 
Let us therefore with one Heart and with one Mind unite in Support of 
our common Rights, and resolve to “stand fast in the Liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled with the Yoke of 
Bondage.” 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
A. B. 


AN EVALUATION OF THOREAU’S POETRY 


HENRY W. WELLS 
Columbia University 


IGHTY-ONE YEARS after the death of Henry Thoreau has 

appeared under the careful editorship of Carl Bode the first edi- 
tion of Thoreau’s verse to provide an adequate view of his poetical 
attainments.* The story is, to say the least, unusual. One recalls 
that eighty years is more than twice the time required to give due 
appreciation to the lyric art of Emily Dickinson. At last we are 
able to arrive at a critical estimate of Thoreau’s place in American 
poetry and to speculate upon how much influence his poems, now 
that they are fairly available, may exercise. 

The long period of tepid praise or total silence has been occa- 
sioned not only by inadequate publicity but by inadequate criticism 
and understanding. He himself gradually yielded to the pressure 
of circumstances and, as years advanced, largely deserted verse for 
prose. His poems were commonly accused of rawness and lack of 
poetical refinement.” Whatever their faults, they were not vulgar. 
The middle-class emotionalism and false optimism, monotonous 
rhythms and facile’ sentiments, found no place in his personally 
sincere, highly imaginative, and deeply expressive lines. His poetic: 
prose the public accepted, but found his verse prosaic. It possessed 
sterner qualities discoverable only in the most vigorous schools of 
poetry and foreign not only to the effeminate phase of nineteenth- 
century taste but to the true comprehension of other leaders of 
American thought, such as Emerson and Lowell. 

When a poet views his own lyrics casually, however carefully 
he may have produced them, sends few of them to his friends and 
to but one or two periodicals, and publishes them for the most part 
as appendages to his prose, his readers can scarcely be expected to 
weigh their intrinsic value as literature. Moreover, when such 
poems do at last see print in a becoming form, they will at first 
almost inevitably be regarded a bit cavalierly. Even the editor in 
his Introduction scarcely ventures to check a natural impression 
that they were casual jottings left half finished or in a shape un- 


+ The Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau, ed. Cari Bode (Chicago, 1943). 
? For a summary of Emerson's views, cf, ibid., p. viii. 
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satisfying to their author and blithely discarded by him when he 
reached full maturity of authorship. This view is unhappily fur- 
thered by the wholly legitimate inclusion in the collected edition 
of some fifty or more items of a few lines each which are in truth 
trifles, abruptly broken off, lacking in their opening lines, or left 
palpably unrevised. To the enthusiast they may appear precious 
fragments but to the larger public they may well be the rotten 
apples which tend to spoil the entire barrel. They tempt us to miss 
the main point, which is that three quarters of the poems and some 
nine tenths of the total number of lines are of finished workman- 
ship, so far, at least, as the author’s taste and judgment admitted. 
No part of Thoreau’s voluminous manuscripts shows such pains- 
taking revision as his verse. 

Almost all Thoreau’s poetry may be regarded as the achieve- 
ment of a conspicuously independent young man who resolutely 
declined to ape the popular fashions of his age. While Emily 
Dickinson quietly discarded much of the specious writing of her 
times and country, Thoreau displayed a more vigorous opposition. 
To a remarkable degree he turned away from the main streams of 
contemporary taste in poetry as directed by Wordsworth, Byron, 
and the younger British writers of his own day. To be sure, he 
loved Wordsworth, and his poetry betrays this love; but in its 
rugged, terse, and abrupt expression it shows an art fundamentally 
unlike Wordsworth’s. Scarcely a single poem from his hand can 
be associated with American fashions soon to be securely estab- 
lished by Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell. In short, he is un- 
regenerately unorthodox so far as midnineteenth-century America 
is concerned. It is well known that his reading was very little in 
his contemporary fellow countrymen and widely disseminated 
among the English classics and the literatures of the world. His 
unusual grasp of Greek and Latin poetry and his exercises in the 
translation of classical verse, notably Pindar, at least indicate his 
scope. It is true that whatever he writes springs from his heart— 
the clearest evidence of his genuine poetic faculty. Yet one of the 
outstanding features of his work is this evidence of the fruits of 
his reading and prophetic insight. Of his major poems not a single 
specimen adheres narrowly to the norm of romantic verse at the 
time of its composition, although, as we shall see, some extraor- 
dinary variations on romantic themes are to be found. The Amer- 
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ican environment itself is clearly indicated by his art in only half 
a dozen pieces, which at least resemble though they do not entirely 
agree with Emerson’s rugged, didactic manner. At least an equal 
number strongly suggest Horace and the pure classical vein itself. 
A few stand in a surprising relation to medieval thought, feeling, or. 
verse patterns. Slightly more are in much the same style as the 
manly verse of the founder of British neoclassicism, Ben Jonson. 
The more mannered and pseudo-heroic eloquence of the English 
Augustans, as in James Thomson, is occasionally turned by Tho- 
reau to his own purpose. A larger group of lyrics share the spir- 
itual inwardness, lively imagination, and chaste exterior of the 
English seventeenth-century metaphysical poets, whom Thoreau 
read and grasped uncommonly well. The nervous vigor and high 
excitement of some of the spiritual or didactic poetry of the Revo- 
lutionary period, notably William Blake’s, has striking analogues 
in the New England radical. Where his nature poetry and his 
expressions of exaggerated idealism, optimism, and enthusiasm 
most approximate the high romantic style, he still shows his char- 
acteristic independence in thought and feeling. Finally, the largest 
group of his most memorable poems, nearly a third of them, be- 
longs when historically considered not so much with the past as 
with the future. Thoreau, like Emily Dickinson or Baudelaire, 
anticipates the bold symbolism, airy impressionism, stringent real- 
ism, and restless inconsistencies of twentieth-century poetry. In 
the art of poetry no less than in his metaphysics, the recluse of 
Walden made the world and its epochs his province. 


If with fancy unfurled 
You leave your abode, 
You may go round the world 
By the Old Marlborough Road.? 


Moreover, he is a spiritual cosmopolitan by virtue of his intuitive 
grasp of the poetic imagination of other periods than his own and 
not by any mere wealth of allusions which he plunders from 
abroad. None of Poe’s exotic bric-a-brac glitters from his pages. 
He makes no display of his internationalism, for it is the most 
natural and instinctive thing about him. His allusions and images 
are drawn from common nature and from life as seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Concord. It is with the eye of the soul and not of the 
3 Ibid., p. 19. 
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body that his art looks toward past, future, and the ultramontane 
world. | 

His classical studies left him, while still in his teens, with a 
sense of form sufficiently rare in the comparatively formless nine- 
teenth century. His insight is suggested by a few quatrains with 
a shapeliness resembling the Greek Anthology. In speaking of 
Thoreau’s epigrams Emerson not unnaturally referred to Simonides. 
A less derivative and more creative poet than Landor, Thoreau 
transports the classical form to the New England scene; the form 
is revitalized, the scene reinterpreted: 


Not unconcerned Wachusett rears his head 
Above the field, so late from nature won, 

With patient brow reserved, as one who read 
New annals in the history of man.‘ 


The long and impressive ode entitled “Let such pure hate still under- 
prop” is clearly fashioned with the strict Horatian sense of pro- 
portion. One of his more romantic nature poems ends with an 
obvious recollection of Horace; the bare New England trees are 
pictured thus: 


Poor knights they are which bravely wait 
The charge of Winter’s cavalry, 

Keeping a simple Roman state, 
Disencumbered of their Persian luxury.® 


It is worth notice that he refers to several of his poems as odes. 
Moreover, his lyrics are often classical in content as well as in form. 
He appropriately expresses Platonic doctrine in a poem of strict 
classical outline, “Rumors from an Aeolian Harp.” Much of the 
classical morality of life appealed to him, especially in his later 
years when the extremes of his naturalistic romanticism wore thin. 
In “Manhood” he sees man and not nature as master of human 
fate. Man guides nature to do his will, as he might guide a horse. 
Experience teaches him a doctrine of ripe humanism: 


And it doth more assert man’s eminence 

Above the happy level of the brute 

And more doth advertise me of the heights 

To which no natural path doth ever lead, 
t Ibid., p. 16. 5 Ibid., p. 71. 


° Thid., p. 238. Cf. Horace, Odes, I, 38. 
T The Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau, p. 53. 
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No natural light can ever light our steps, 
But the far-piercing ray that shines 
From the recesses of a brave man’s eye.® 


Traces of thought and art more or less deliberately derived 
from medieval sources may at first seem incongruous in a lover of 
the Maine woods, but they are present in no negligible degree. 
Thus a surprising poem entitled “The Virgin” reveals her place in 
the Catholic system midway between Heaven and Earth, the Old 
Law and the New. This paradoxical account of Mary resembles 
her praise as put into the mouth of Saint Bernard by Dante,” yet 
Thoreau follows the spirit rather than the letter of medieval sources: 

With her calm, aspiring eyes 
She doth tempt the earth to rise, 
With humility over all, 

She doth tempt the sky to fall. 


In her place she still doth stand 

A pattern unto the firm Jand 

While revolving spheres come round 
To embrace her stable ground.7° 


If this poem does not consciously refer to the Virgin Mary, it af- 
fords at least a remarkable coincidence. Much more usual in his 
poetry than theological reminiscences are inheritances, conscious or 
unconscious, from medieval verse patterns, possibly with aid from 
the German lyric tradition. Thoreau is a keen metrical experi- 
menter, seeking exotic devices, both in rhyme and a free blank 
verse, to express his highly various moods. He revives Skeltonic 
measures, dimeter in general, and a dipodic verse typical of medi- 
eval poetry no less than of nursery rhymes. Metrically, and to some 
degree verbally, such a stanza as the following carries us back to 
the inspired doggerel of medieval mystery plays: 


The axe resounds, 
And bay of hounds 
And tinkling sounds 
Of wintry fame; 
The hunter’s horn 
Awakes the dawn 


8 Ibid., p. 225. ° Paradise, XXXIII, 1 ff. 
1° The Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau, p. 212. 
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On field forlorn, 
And frights the game,14 


But to Thoreau the poetry and culture of the Middle Ages must 
indeed have seemed an interlude. To his ear as an English-speak- 
ing poet the classical manner which he loved was to be heard most 
forcibly rendered in English by Ben Jonson, father of English neo- 
classicism, and by Jonson’s most intimate followers. Their simple 
and disciplined style leaves an unmistakable mark upon the wholly 
unaffected elegy, “Brother Where Dost Thou Dwell”? The bal- 
anced and severely controlled style is crystalized in “Inspiration”: 


I hearing get who had but ears, 
And sight, who had but eyes before, 
I moments live who lived but years, 
And truth discern who knew but learning’s lore.?? 


Also from the English seventeenth century Thoreau drew a 
poetic heritage still more congenial to him. Such lucidity and 
formality as are illustrated in the foregoing quotation, drawn ulti- 
mately from ancient models, were transformed by the “metaphysi- 
cal” poets following Donne into a more sensitive and indigenous 
English verse, thus bestowing upon our poetry in general and upon 
Thoreau in particular the most charming of octosyllabic verse and a 
similarly fluid and controlled stanzaic structure. Marvell or some 
other poet of his times may be regarded as godfather to such a pas- 
sage as the conclusion of “The River Swelleth More and More”: 


Here Nature taught from year to year, 
When only red men came to hear; 
Methinks ’twas in this school of art 
Venice and Naples learned their part; 
But still their mistress, to my mind, 
Her young disciples leaves behind." 


"1 Thid., p. 240. Cf. Ludus Coventriae, ed. K. S. Block (London, 1922), p. 316: 
Now in this grownnde 
he lyeth bounde 
that tholyd wounde 

ffor he was ffals 
this lefft cornere 
I wyl kepe here 
Armyd clere 

bothe hed and hals. 

*? The Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau, p. 151. 

13 Thid., p. 231. 

** Yhid., p. 8. CE. Marvell’s poem, “Appleton House.” 
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Marvell’s school, with its metaphysical and subjective insight, also 
contributed an important part to the transcendental vision and 
lusty imagination of the New Englander. His inwardness appears 
notably in such a poem as “The Inward Morning.”*® A highly 
fanciful symbolism ingeniously employed to express the mysteries 
of consciousness appears very much after the pattern of the “meta- 
physicals” in “Farewell, “Poverty,”*? and “On Ponkawtasset, 
Since, We Took Our Way.”™® The New Englander, with a realism 
exceeding Vaughan’s, uses in “Upon This Bank at Early Dawn”” 
the same bold and spiritualized image of the cock which Vaughan 
employs in his memorable “Cock-Crowing.” The rigid architec- 
ture of the typical metaphysical poem also leaves an imprint on 
Thoreau’s art, as may be seen in “I knew a Man by Sight,” with 
its stanzas in the most logical sequence possible. In one of the 
most nearly imitative of all his truly successful pieces, “I Am a 
Parcel of Vain Strivings Tied,” he comes strikingly close to the 
verse forms of Herbert: 


I am a parcel of vain strivings tied 
By a chance bond together, 
Dangling this way and that, their links 
Were made so loose and wide, 
Methinks, 
For milder weather.** 


He became sensible to the charms of the baroque neoclassical 
rhetoric of the age and school of James Thomson and William 
Cowper. The poet who in one lyric employs the simplest and most 
colloquial manner, in another assumes for gravity’s sake the full 
panoply of Augustan artifice and eloquence. He uses a heroic or 
an epic diction in treating subjects where such a diction seems far 
from inevitable. Yet here his warmth of feeling proves his salva- 
tion. There is something genuinely poetic and instinctively noble 
in his style, so that his poetry is seldom frozen into the rhetorical 
frigidities which occasionally deface not only Lowell but Emerson. 
“The Sluggish Smoke Curls up from Some Deep Dell” is a piece 
by Thoreau in this pseudo-epic manner. Augustan robes, though 

*5 The Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau, p. 74. 

1° Thid., p. 215. 17 Thid., p. 219. 


18 Ibid., p. 36. 19 Thid., p. 203. 
2 Ibid., p. 102. % Thid., p. 81. 
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worn lightly, are still perceptible. This is his description of smoke 
at dawn rising from a farmer’s chimney: 


It has gone down the glen with the light wind, 
And o’er the plain unfurled its venturous wreath, 
Draped the tree tops, loitered upon the hill, 
And warmed the pinions of the early bird; 

And now, perchance, high in the crispy air, 
Has caught sight of the day o’er the earth’s edge, 
And greets its master’s eye at his low door, 

As some refulgent cloud in the upper sky.” 


Thoreau was kindled from the spiritual fires struck by the vio- 
lence of the French Revolution upon the sterner and more mascu- 
line of English minds, such as Blake’s. The revolutionary temper, 
so strong in Thoreau, found in the language of these earlier revo- 
lutionaries an inspiration for his own poetic speech. There are 
revolutionary explosives in the defiant poem which begins: 


The Good how can we trust? 
Only the Wise are just.?? 


Several of his more reflective quatrains strike with an energy very 
similar to that of Blake. Again, in their faith and enthusiasm 
some of his most vigorous transcendental verses, as the superb lyric 
“All Things Are Current Found,”** bear the accent of spiritual as- 
sertion belonging to the more spiritual discoveries of the pioneers 
of the romantic movement. 

Although Thoreau is never a strictly representative figure of 
either the earlier or later phases of romanticism, he naturally par- 
ticipates to a considerable degree in some of its major trends. An 
imagery finely descriptive of nature, a power in this imagery to 
beget a mood rich in emotion and vague in intellectual definition, 
as well as an audacious idealism show him a cousin, though not 
quite a brother, to the leading popular romantic poets in America 
and Europe. Thus while his remarkable poems on smoke and 
clouds bear the strongest marks of his own genius, they obviously 
stem from the main body of romantic nature verse. Notable in the 
same connection is his romantic fondness for autumn, almost as 
marked as in Corot. He wrote a cheerful nature lyric, “May Morn- 
ing,’** Wordsworthian in its general intention though hardly in its 


32 Ihid., p. 13. 23 Ibid., p. 69. 
** Thid., p. 83. 25 Ybid., p. 97. 
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execution, while the lines, “My Books Pd Fain Cast Off,”*° praising 
nature above books, are also Wordsworthian in content though not 
in style. In “Walden”? he dreams of nature before and after the 
Age of Man. The ethical phase of romanticism also affects him. 
One of his most notable flights of romantic idealism may be seen in 
the strongly imaginative lyric with the rather unfortunate first line, 
“Away! Away! Away! Away!”?® 

Thoreau also participated in the rugged but somewhat strident 
didacticism which entered American poetry with Emerson and his 
immediate associates; and once more he reflected a movement with- 
out in any way losing his own individuality. Since he most nearly 
resembles Emerson yet differs from him notably, it becomes a nice 
test of Thoreau’s art to place beside his own pieces Emerson’s 
poems on like themes. Each poet, for example, wrote a fairly long 
ode on Mount Monadnock, alike not only in much of their im- 
agery but in their ideas, language and, to a rather less degree, in 
rhythm. Yet the differences afford an excellent measurement of 
the general distinction between the two poets. Emerson’s poem?’ 
is clearer in meaning and nearer to the usual practices of the times 
in metre, symbol, texture, and total effect. A Yankee practicality 
in his verse withholds it from the more catholic and liberated 
imagination conspicuous in all Thoreau’s best lyrics. To his con- 
temporaries Thoreau’s poem?’ must certainly have appeared rough 
and raw. To us it seems less regular in its beauty, subtler, more 
meditative and, in the very delicacy and elusiveness of its symbol- 
ism, so much the more poetic. Thoreau’s picture of mountains as 
ships pioneering on strange seas possesses a poetic scope and a rich- 
ness of imagination of which Emerson proved incapable. 

Thoreau as a poet flourished more in spiritual contact with past 
and future than with his own present. Hence the largest single 
group into which his chief poems fall, when considered historically, 
is that showing him in various ways anticipating the mind of the 
twentieth century. He touches the poetry of our own times closely 
largely in terms of its acute tensions. His verse, for example, often 
directly expresses the abrupt and vivid experience of the moment. 
Monuments to such sharp and intense experience appear in such 

°° Thid., p. 76. 

27 Ibid., p. 98. 28 bid., p. 54. 


2 Complete Works, Vol. IX, Poems, p. 60. 
*° The Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau, p. 47. 
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pieces as “Music,”** “The Cliffs and Springs,”*? and that unique 
poem on the imaginative import of unmusical sounds: 


They who prepare my evening meal below 
Carelessly hit the kettle as they go 

With tongs or shovel, 

And ringing round and round, 

Out of this hovel 

It makes an eastern temple by the sound.*% 


A typical abruptness of phrase and boldness in sound connotative 
imagery may be seen in the first line of one of his lyrics, “Dong, 
sounds the brass in the East.”** The close and astringent conjunc- 
tion of the concrete and the elusive, so much sought after in the 
poetry of the present age, may be seen in a poem comprised of six 
short lines: 

The waves slowly beat, 

Just to keep the noon sweet, 

And no sound is floated o’er, 

Save the mallet on shore, 

Which echoing on high 

Seems a-calking the sky.?® 


As in much twentieth-century verse, nature imagery is first used to 
produce a mood and then suddenly surprises us by unveiling an 
imaginative idea, as when, in the lyric “Where Gleaming Fields of 
Haze,”** the “ancient” sound of the name “Souhegan” abruptly 
leads to thoughts of the Xanthus and Meander. The nervous 
heightening in subjectivity so keenly felt in much poetry of the 
twentieth century appears foreshadowed in the startling couplet 
at the end of “I Am the Autumnal Sun”: 


And the rustling of the withered leaf 
Is the constant music of my grief.37 


Some less drastic features ot modern verse making it appear more 
rugged than its nineteenth-century predecessor also give nerve and 
vigor to Thoreau’s lines. These may be seen in bits of light but 
effective verse where humor comes to the support of idealism, or 
a homely realism to the aid of a lofty transcendentalism. “My 


31 Thid., p. 223. 

32 Thid., p. 92. 93 Ibid., p. 127. 
3t Ihid., p. 40. 35 Ibid., p. 58. 

3° Thid., p. 60. St Thid, p. Bo. 
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Boots’** and “Tall Ambrosia’®® offer instances. Finally, Thoreau’s 
drastic and startling realistic satire in such highly acid poems as 
“For Though the Caves Were Rabitted’*® and “I Am the Little 
Irish Boy’** resembles in a broad way the forthright manner of 
the brilliant satires of Yeats. 

These powerful projections into the poetic mood of a restless 
age still almost a century in advance should free the scholar poet 
from any suspicion that he is merely imitative, overderivative, or 
immature. It is obviously true that as a young man he revolted 
from most contemporary fashions in letters as well as in life and 
gave himself to a devoted study of our heritage from Greece and 
Rome and from all the periods of the English literary record. But 
his scholarly habits were vitalizing habits, which happily added 
strength to his strongly creative mind and in no way fettered his 
creative faculties in chains of pedantic imitation. His scholarship 
is merely the outward sign of his universality as poet. His occa- 
sional lapses owing to bad taste may generally be ascribed to the 
limitations of his age, from which even so pronounced an indi- 
vidualist as he could not entirely escape. The refinements of his 
art, on the contrary, may best be discerned in his highly varied and 
modulated rhythms, his uncommonly flexible vocabulary and his 
many unclassifiable nuances. His strength is most intimately asso- 
ciated with his breadth. Thoreau found all schools of poetry his 
teachers, none his master. The publication at the present time is no 
accident. Thoreau’s breadth of vision is precisely what our own 
age, tragically seeking a new consolidation of mankind, most of 
all requires. | 


38 Ibid., p. 105. 8° Thid., p. 173. 
* Ibid., p. 189. ** Fhbid., p. 177. 
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LTHOUGH Henry Brownson, in his biography of his father, 
mentions the invitation which Orestes Brownson received in 
1855 to lecture in New Orleans,’ later biographers have not con- 
sidered the matter of sufficient importance to record Brownson’s 
appearance in that city, in April, 1855. Yet, Brownson’s visit, if 
we are to judge by the newspapers of the day, was a memorable 
one, and his lectures provoked lively and varied comments. More- 
over, Brownson, before coming to New Orleans, had inspired in at 
least one Louisiana writer, Adrien Rouquette, a fervent admiration 
which resulted in a long and faithful friendship between the two 
men and a definite trace of Brownson influence upon Rouquette’s 
thought and works. 

Strange as it may seem, Rouquette does not appear to have made 
any particular effort to meet Brownson during the latter’s two 
weeks’ stay in New Orleans. Whatever the reason for his not doing 
so, Rouquette’s interest in Brownson was no less keen after his 
coming to New Orleans than it had been before. 

It is well known that in the quiet precincts of Brook Farm, 
there was always a stir when Orestes Brownson spoke. So it was 
in New Orleans when he came. It is true that he came at a time 
when there was much disturbance, when political passions were at 
high pitch and when Know Nothingism and Anti-Know Nothing- 
ism and Americanism and Anti-Americanism were burning issues, 
both with thinking people and with politicians who had for years 
drawn Catholicity and clericalism as red herrings over every con- 
ceivable political path. Good people in the midst of this were con- 
fused, and honest attempts were made to lift the minds of the peo- 
ple out of the morass of conflicting and contradictory argument. 

Two interesting pictures of New Orleans were presented to 
Brownson before he took his steamboat at Pittsburgh to travel down 
the Ohio and the Mississippi at the invitation of the Catholic Insti- 


* Henry F. Brownson, Orestes A. Brownson’s Middle Life 1845-1855 (Detroit, 1900), 
pp. 607-609. 
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tute. One was from Thomas J. Semmes, corresponding secretary 
of the organization responsible for his appearance, who, writing 
from New Orleans on March 5, 1855, describes the population in 
the following terms: “The men among the native population are 
generally infidels, tho’ the women are pious Catholics. The Cath- 
olics themselves are what may be termed liberals, and a vast number 
of them are Catholic in sentiment, tho’ not I am sorry to say, in 
practice.” Although Brownson was being invited by the Institute 
largely for religious reasons, the Institute was not unmindful of 
the advantage of Brownson’s presence for the non-Catholic element, 
which consisted, Semmes writes, of “a very large liberal Protestant 
population” which was “entirely indifferent on the subject of re- 
ligion”; for that reason, he suggests that a lecture of “purely literary 
character” would be desirable.? The other picture comes from P. 
W. Cummings, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, who writes 
as follows on February 26, 1855, somewhat more liberally than does 
Semmes: 

I am very much pleased that you are going to lecture in New Orleans. 
You will find a set of people there who are American to the backbone, 
and although they are negligent to their duties, they are able to stand 
good, old-fashioned, high-toned principle. 


Cummings adds a note of praise of the press in New Orleans, 
which, he says, Brownson will find “free from the bigotry of the 
New England papers, and the . . . mediocrity of the venal dailies 
of New York.” 

In this, he reckoned without the mouthpiece of Know Nothing- 
ism in this region, the Creole, published semiweekly, in the First 
District of New Orleans. 

As early as February, 1852, Le Propagateur Catholique, the dioc- 
esan paper, had urged that Brownson be invited to deliver a series 
of lectures in the city. Le Propagateur had been aware of Brown- 
son’s progress toward and his final entrance into the Catholic 
Church in 1844. In the fall of that year, his name appears in the 
pages of Le Propagateur, and in subsequent issues of the paper, 
there are notices of Brownson’s Quarterly Review, with occasional 
reviews of the articles. 

The attitude of Le Propagateur toward Brownson fluctuated 
over the course of years, but may be summed up in a phrase oc- 

3 Ihid. 5 Ibid., pp. 612-613. 
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curring in a discussion of him in the November 4, 1854, edition of 
the paper which says, “A brief of encouragement for Mr. Brownson 
is not a brief of infallibility.” 

Brownson arrived on Thursday, April 12; he stopped at the St. 
Charles Hotel, where among the first to call on him, the Daily 
Orleanian of the twelfth tells us, was Dr. Clapp. Beside the Daily 
Orleanian, the following newspapers make mention of Brownson’s 
series of lectures: Le Propagateur, the Creole, the Delta, the Pica- 
yune, the Daily True Delta, and the Courrier. The dates and the 
subjects of his lectures were as follows: April 12, “The Mission of 
America”; April 15, “Protestantism and Liberty”; April 18, “The 
Papacy and Liberty”; April 22, “The Infallibility of the Church.” 
On April 25, Brownson left to speak in Mobile, but, upon request, 
returned to New Orleans and delivered a fifth lecture on April 29, 
entitled “The Spirit of the Age.” The first three lectures were de- 
livered in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, the last two at Armory Hall. 

Controversy flared around Brownson’s discourses, and ran from 
the opinion of the sympathetic Courrier to that of the antagonistic 
Creole. The Picayune held itself aloof and printed mere notices 
of the lectures. In the newspapers which discussed the addresses, 
Brownson’s words were variously interpreted; so that he found him- 
self compelled to explain his position and to disculpate himself of 
any intention to injure any individual or group in the course of 
his discussions. The Creole, which had brought to New Orleans 
the apostate Achilli, “this gentleman twice immured in the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition at Rome for the cause of Truth and Lib- 
erty, * saw in Brownson’s assertions “a clear, bold and specific 
annunciation of the right of the pope to exercise political power 
particularly in this country,”* and charged that the Pope was ready 
to take over America, a project for which enormous sums of money 
had already been contributed and groups of immigrants planted.° 

The Daily Orleanian resented Brownson’s attitude toward the 
Irish and declared itself as “dissenting widely from Doctor Brown- 
son in national views and opinions.” The Daily Delta observed 
that “the Doctor’s mission was to amuse rather than to instruct” 
and accused him of sophistry in argument.’ Utterly dissenting 
“from many of the peculiar views of this really powerful writer in 

* Creole, April 14, 1855. 
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regard to the political progression of the peoples,” the Daily True 
Delta, nevertheless, entertained “a very great respect for his won- 
derful talent, powerful logic and great erudition.”® 

As a matter of fact, for or against him, the newspapers were 
agreed on his learning, on the boldness and originality of his talent, 
and on the eloquence of his controversy. They even expressed 
themselves on his appearance and presence. He is described as “a 
good-looking gentleman with strong, clear enunciation and pos- 
sessing a pleasing voice,” and again, as having “a fine manly form, 
a noble head and a strong and clear enunciation.” 

The New Orleans Daily Delta of April 19 tells us that Dr. 
Brownson’s lectures were exciting a great deal of interest. The 
Daily Orleanian records that there were in attendance at the lec- 
tures “large crowds of our most intelligent citizens” ;*° the Courrier 
describes the audience “as of more than ordinary intelligence.”™* 
Even the Creole remarks on the “immense” crowds attending the 
Brownson lectures as compared to the few who went to hear 
Achilli. “But what of that?” asks the Creole, rather petulantly. 
“As a stranger, he [Achilli] deserved a more hospitable reception 
than he received in our city.” 

From the evidence, it seems reasonable to conclude that Brown- 
son’s challenge to his audiences in New Orleans had been vigorous 
and thought-provoking. During the two weeks of his stay, be- 
tween his lectures, he found time to visit friends whom he had 
made here and in Mobile. There is no explanation given for his 
not having included a purely literary lecture in his series, as 
Semmes had suggested. He embarked for the North on the after- 
noon of April 30, on the steamer New Latona, leaving a trail of 
vivid memories behind him. 

Long before Brownson came to New Orleans, Rouquette had 
come in contact with him. He had been a subscriber to Brown- 
son’s Quarterly Review since 1847; he was familiar with Brown- 
son’s article on “Native Americanism.” In January, 1849, Brownson 
published in his magazine a review of Rouquette’s Wild Flowers, 
which had appeared the year before. Rouquette had shown con- 
siderable familiarity. with Brownson’s writings in quoting from 
them in La Thébaide en Amérique, which appeared in 1852 and 


° Daily True Delta, April 13, 1855. 1° Daily Orleanian, April 28, 1855. 
11 Le Courrier de la Louisiane, April 19, 1855. 
12 Creole, April 24, 1855. 
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which he sent to Brownson. Certainly, Brownson had been a 
force in the shaping of Rouquette’s national philosophy even before 
the delivery of the New Orleans lectures. In February, 1855, 
Rouquette declared himself in a letter to Brownson as accepting 
unreservedly the doctrines expressed in Brownson’s Review,;** L An- 
toniade, his religious epic of America, written in 1855, contains 
numerous references and tributes to the genius and courage of 
Brownson. 

How much further Brownson’s influence may have reached, it 
is difficult to tell, for a search through the studies made on the 
reading habits in New Orleans during the period in question has 
failed to reveal the presence in the city of the Boston Quarterly 
Review and Brownson’s Quarterly Review. Yet we know through 
the pages of Le Propagateur and through Rouquette that the latter 
periodical, at least, was known to some local readers. Gohdes 
suggests another source of infiltration of Brownson’s influence in 
Louisiana in his mention of A. H. Everett’s protest of a contribu- 
tion by Alcott to the October, 1841, issue of the Boston Quarterly 
Review* At that time, Everett was serving his brief term as 
president of Jefferson College, in St. James Parish, Louisiana. Many 
Orleanians were students at Jefferson College then and may have 
come in contact with the Boston Quarterly Review which their 
president read. 

A renewed interest in Brownson is manifest in New Orleans, 
occasioned, no doubt, by the recent biographies of him in their 
awakening of a latent consciousness of the man’s talent and cour- 
age. These qualities the Catholic Institute in New Orleans had 
recognized in 1855, just as Adrien Rouquette, ten years before, had 
discovered them and praised them. 


18 Adrien Rouquette to Orestes A. Brownson, Feb. 7, 1855 (Notre Dame University 


Archives). 
14 Clarence Louis Frank Gohdes, The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism 
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HART CRANE’S BRIDGE TO CATHAY 


HYATT HOWE WAGGONER 
The University of Kansas City 


HROUGH the waste land of the hollow men Hart Crane 
groped blindly for a passage to India. If, confused by the cur- 
rents and crosscurrents of scientific materialism, mystagoguery, and 
philosophic idealism, he found only the West Indies, he was not 
unaware of his failure. If he could not discover a new passage 
to the riches of the East, he would forge out of the inchoate ma- 
terials at hand in America in the twenties, a bridge to Cathay. 
With an all-embracing inclusiveness that proved him a faithful 
disciple of Whitman, acknowledging Eliot’s to be the technique 
destined to dominate the “new” poetry but disliking Eliot’s pes- 
simism without sharing his religious conviction, he tried to per- 
form anew for his generation the miracle of spiritual synthesis of 
science and religion, facts and faith, that he felt had been Whit- 
man’s great contribution. But the America of the twenties—the 
only America he really knew—was a very different place from the 
America of the midnineteenth century; and while Whitman, con- 
fident in his transcendental faith, could welcome the advance of 
science, Crane feared it. Hence his Whitmanic urge to synthesize 
was balanced by a very un-Whitmanic dread. Here is the dichot- 
omy that did much to defeat the efforts of Hart Crane. 


I 


When in 1929 Crane summed up his poetic credo in the essay 
“Modern Poetry,” he offered three principal clues to the critic who 
would understand his work. He announced that his concern was 
with the “articulation of contemporary human consciousness,” that 
his aim was to create “a formal! integration of experience.”* He 
also revealed the model he was attempting to follow in this en- 
deavor: Whitman, he said, seemed to him to be “the most typical 
and valid expression of the American psychosis” and to have 
achieved the most perfect co-ordination of “those forces” which 
seem “most intractible.’"* Hence he proposed to attempt for his 


* “Modern Poetry,” in Waldo Frank (ed.), The Collected Poems of Hart Crane (New 
York, 1933), p. 175. Crane's essay is included in its entirety by Frank in an appendix. 
2 Tbid., p. 179. 
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own age what Whitman had done for his: “My hand in yours, 
Walt Whitman, so... .”? 

But what was it exactly that Crane thought Whitman had done 
for his age? What “intractible” forces had he “co-ordinated”? 
The answer—science and faith—provides the clue to the strategic 
purpose of Crane’s statement of the aim of the poet and of his 
choice of Whitman as a model. For the contemporary conscious- 
ness was in need of integration, Crane thought, because of the 
impact on it of science and technology.* Whitman had synthe- 
sized science, brute facts, and faith for his day, had announced a 
vision that soared “beyond all sesames of science” through the 
“abysmal cupolas of space”; Crane thought it time to perform the 
feat anew for our day. This was the task that he set himself as 
a poet. 

But his preparation for the endeavor was far from ideal. He 
had developed his poetic technique under the influence of two en- 
thusiasms, first for the Imagists and later for the Symbolists. 
Whether a technique so formed is appropriate to the achievement 
of the poetic ambition that Crane nourished is a nice question that 
I do not intend to explore at this time. But a poet who would 
synthesize the consciousness of our age must have ideas as well as 
technique. He must, as Crane realized, include within the range 
of his sensibility not only the brute facts of twentieth-century living 
but science and philosophy as well. Yet Crane’s understanding of 
the thought of his day was extremely superficial. 

Philip Horton’ has summarized the facts of Crane’s reading, 
but several of those facts deserve commentary which Horton does 
not give them. It is true, for instance, that Crane and his friends 
found their incipient religious faith bolstered by their “Bible,” P. 
D. Ouspensky’s Tertium Organum. But this‘book which, in its 
subtitle, professed to offer a “Key to the Enigmas of the World” 
was hardly the sort of intellectual nourishment one would recom- 
mend to a young man ignorant of science and philosophy, ignorant, 
indeed, for the most part, of the whole cultural background of the 
modern temper which the book so violently attacked. Its advice to 
follow the “logic of ecstasy,” and to develop “cosmic consciousness,” 
its “destruction” of materialism and the pretensions of the logical 
intellect, its at once learned and occult “mathematics of the infinite” 


°? Collected Poems, p. 39. t “Modern Poetry,” passim. 
© Hart Crane. The Life of an American Poet (New York, 1937), passim. 
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—all this could only confuse Crane and give him an illusion of 
having achieved faith. 

At least two other works of philosophy contributed significantly 
to the development of Crane’s ideas while he was writing The 
Bridge and the other poems after White Buildings. Both were 
beyond his power adequately to understand or evaluate. The first, 
Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World, like Ouspensky’s 
Tertium Organum, helped to buttress a faith ever in need of rein- 
forcement. Whitehead’s organic naturalism properly understood 
offers no encouragement to obscurantism or to irresponsible tran- 
scendentalism, but it is doubtful that Crane got more from the 
book than a vague idea that it had destroyed mechanistic mate- 
rialism. But if Science and the Modern World cheered Crane 
without particularly enlightening him, Spengler’s Decline of the 
West left him tortured by doubts of the validity of everything he 
had done and intended to do. His pessimism, needless to say, 
after reading the depressing “facts” marshaled by the herald and 
now semiofficial philosopher of the Nazi superstate and supermen 
was as uncritical as the optimistic confidence he experienced after 
swallowing a dose of Ouspensky or Whitehead. 

Thus Crane alternated between faith and doubt, both equally 
nonrational so far as he was concerned. He wrote his benefactor, 
Otto Kahn, that the central theme of The Bridge would be a re- 
ligious affirmation: “The theme of ‘Cathay’ .. . ultimately is trans- 
muted into a symbol of consciousness, knowledge, spiritual unity. 
A rather religious motivation, albeit not Presbyterian.”® During 
his periods of confident faith—and it was only at such times that 
he could create—he felt certain that Whitman’s accomplishment 
could be duplicated, that the capacities of poetry for “presenting the 
most complete synthesis of human values remain essentially im- 
mune from any of the so-called inroads of science.”* While such 
moods possessed him he felt “quite fit to become a suitable Pindar 
of the machine age.”® But the moods were not lasting. When he 
wrote his friend Munson, once, that he had “lost the last shreds of 

ë Ibid., p. 198. 

1 “Modern Poetry,” Collected Poems, p. 177. Cf. Horton, op. cit, p. 316: “Crane re- 
sented the encroachments of rationalism on any part of the poet’s province, and .. . 
consistently maintained that poetry . . . must transcend the dictates of scientific logic.” 
Cf. the letter of March 17, 1926, in the unpublished Crane-Munson correspondence in 


the Library of the Ohio State University. 
8 Horton, op. cit., p. 146. 
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philosophical pessimism during the last few months,”® his confi- 
dence was premature. For toward the end of his life his doubts 
grew more insistent and his periods of gloom more frequent. Crane 
began his search for faith without knowledge and ended it with- 
out wisdom or certainty. 

I 


Hart Crane was as completely time-bound as any modern Amer- 
ican poet. In a more than chronological sense he was a child of 
the twenties. Fortunately, he had gifts which are not to be ac- 
counted for (or discounted) by any process of reduction to origins 
in the tendencies of his decade. But it is still true that the most 
obvious both of his merits and of his defects are typical of the 
Jazz Age. ° 

For Hart Crane grew to poetic maturity and did his best work 
in the decade that discovered the unbearable implications of sci- 
ence at the same time that science seemed more productive of good 
(two cars in every garage, a radio in every home) than ever before. 
He sought to validate his mystical experiences in the most cynical 
and disillusioned decade in our history, a decade in which the word 
realism took on new meaning, becoming synonymous with cyni- 
cism and despair. He sought to extend the message and clarify the 
vision of Walt Whitman in a decade when belief in all that Whit- 
man had stood for had reached its lowest ebb, a decade which 
found its expression in Ring Lardner and Theodore Dreiser, Con- 
rad Aiken and Robinson Jeffers, The Modern Temper and The 
Ways of Behaviorism. No mystic among American poets has 
worked under more adverse conditions than did Hart Crane; and 
possibly no poet of such native power has been so maimed by his 
intellectual environment. 

The influence of that environment was not, of course, entirely 
unfortunate. Some of the accomplishments of the twenties, even 
when marred by the sort of sophomoric Menckenism that seeped 
into every crack and crevice of the age of final enlightenment, have 
permanent value. Such a one, perhaps, is the reawakened sense 
of man’s place among the stars, the reawakened cosmic conscious- 
ness that the domination of science over established religious formu- 
lations produced among some of the more sensitive and intelligent. 
Crane’s cosmic consciousness, his sensitiveness to the inexpressible 


® Toc. cit. 
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vistas of time and space furnished by science, a sensitiveness en- 
couraged by his devotion to Ouspensky, is more than the usual 
mystic’s harkening to voices from out of time: it is a modern mys- 
ticism which, though as old as the questing human heart in in- 
ception, is often as new as dynamos and astrophysics in expression. 
Basically, to be sure, the mystic’s search for knowledge beyond 

the senses is the same in any age. Thus Crane’s “Elohim, still I 
hear thy sounding heel’? is but another way of saying what 
Vaughan expressed by his, “I saw Eternity the other night,” with 
the appearance of modernity in Vaughan’s, not Crane’s, line. Thus, | 
too, at times the only thing new in Crane’s vision is the verbal 
technique with which he expresses it. It is, for instance, solely the 
technique and not the vision that is new in such lines as these from 
“Voyages”: 

Bind us in time, O Seasons clear, and awe. 

O minstrel galleons of Carib fire, 

Bequeath to us no earthly shore until 

Is answered in the vortex of our grave 

The seal’s wide spindrift gaze 

toward Paradise.*4 


The lovely lines at the end of the Proem to The Bridge are an 
even more obvious indication of the traditional nature of the time- 
less vision underlying the poem: 


O Sleepless as the river under thee, 

Vaulting the sea, the prairies’ dreaming sod, - 
Unto us lowliest sometime sweep, descend 
And of the curveship lend a myth to God.7” 


But if Crane’s consciousness had been thus limited to the tradi- 
tionally mystical, he might not have inspired the enthusiasm needed 
to produce a minor literary cult. Another stanza from the Proem 
illustrates the “newness” of Crane’s mysticism: in it we see him 
practicing what he preached, “including” the details of urban ma- 
chine civilization in his vision: 

Again the traffic lights that skim thy swift 
Unfractioned idiom, immaculate sigh 
of stars, 


*° Collected Poems, p. 8. This line, like a number of others, may have been directly 
inspired by Ouspensky. 
31 Ibid., p. 103. 12 Ibid., p. 4. 
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Beading thy path—condense eternity: 
And we have seen the night lifted in 
thine arms. 


Crane’s perception that traffic lights ‘are “immaculate sigh of stars,” 
his vision of dynamos as “harnessed jelly of the stars”**—in short, 
his realization of the ultimate unity of man, machine, and “nature,” 
is an extension of the perception of continuity that gives grandeur 
to Emerson’s and Whitman’s vision. 

Again, when Crane’s consciousness spans the eons of geologic 
time, he gives a somewhat new twist to the mystic vision: 


Imponderable the dinosaur 
sinks slow 

the mammoth saurian 

ghoul, the eastern Cape, 
While rises in the west the coastwise 

range, slowly the 

hushed land— 

Combustion at the astral core, the dorsal 
Of energy. . . .2® 


Such a time-sense, implicit in all of Crane’s writings, makes 
possible the striking opening stanza of “North Labrador”: 


A land of heaving ice 

Hugged by plastic-grey arches 
of sky 

Flings itself silently 

Into eternity.1° 


And if science enlarged Crane’s conception of time, it did as 
much for his awareness of space. Very frequent in his poems are 
such lines as 

Stars scribble on our eyes the frosty 
sagas, 

The gleaming cantos of unvanquished 
space,}? 


Occasionally one suspects that Crane is accommodating his 
vision to some more specific item in modern knowledge than sim- 
ply the alteration of our notions of time and space. In the follow- 


3 Loc, cit 
4 Ibid., p. 33. 8 bid., p. 31. 
*9 Ibid., p. 78. 1T Fbid., P- 34. 
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ing lines, for instance, he seems to be making use of the conception 
of relativity emphasized by Ouspensky? (though he may simply 
be using an old mystical symbol—or perhaps doing both at the 
same time): 
But that star-glistered salver of infinity, 
The circle, blind crucible of endless 
space, 
Is sluiced by motion,—subjugated 
never,1® 


But the adaptation of his mystic vision to include science and 
the machine is not the only fortunate result of Crane’s immersion 
in and expression of his own time. Another that will probably 
continue to be attractive to his readers, one that is directly con- 
nected with his dual attitude toward science, is his mixture of awe 
and confidence, of fear and mystic certainty. The discipline of 
naturalism has left its mark, even on the new idealists. Modern 
man cannot for long remain unaware of the degree to which his 
must always be the sort of “free man’s worship” recommended by 
Russell nearly a half-century ago; for while he may deny both the 
basic assumptions and the chain of reasoning in that famous state- 
ment of courageous despair, the most he usually feels inclined to 
do is to dismiss it as only half the truth. Hence Crane’s perception 
that “Seeing himself an atom in a shroud—/Man hears himself 
an engine in a cloud””® is calculated to gain, not lose, him readers 
even among those who have outgrown the twenties. 

At his best Crane struck a balance between philosophic per- 
sonalism and naturalism that will probably always seem valid to 
many. Of Key West, for instance, he wrote, 


Here has my salient faith annealed me. 

Out of the valley, past the ample crib 

To skies impartial, that do not disown me 

Nor claim me, either, by Adam’s spine—nor 
rib.?+ 


And this ability steadfastly to recognize the universe as impersonal 
but not alien, to withstand the tendency to wishful thinking and 
yet to deny himself what is for many the pleasure of romantic 


*8 Tertium Organum (2d American ed., New York, 1922), pp. 124-136. 
7° Collected Poems, p. 32. 
2° Loc. cit. *t Ibid., p. 113. 
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despair, Crane exhibits in what are frequently his most interesting 
poems. The exclamation in “Voyages, V,” “And never quite to 
understand,”** expresses an intellectual modesty which only those 
who have accepted without reservation or room for questioning a 
dogmatic faith will deplore. 

At times Crane was impressed by the thought that the frozen 
land of “North Labrador” is symbolic of the land everywhere: 


Cold-hushed, there is only the shifting of moments 
That journey toward no Spring— 

No birth, no death, no time nor sun 

In answer.?9 


But he repelled the recurrent suspicion that the symbol accurately 
represented the fact: 


Because these millions reap a dead 
conclusion 

Need I presume the same fruit of my bone 

As draws them toward a doubly mocked 
confusion 

Of apish nightmare into steel-strung 
stone 24 


He thought that he need not draw the same “dead conclusion,” 
but what conclusion he should draw he was never quite sure, be- 
yond the conclusion that some sort of faith was, somehow, justified. 
At the height of his creative energy, Crane was able to maintain a 
working balance between his two contrary philosophic tendencies, 
but toward the end of his life he sank into ever blacker moods of 
despair. The tragic ending of his search for faith he suggested in 
“Postscript,” published after his death: he refers bleakly to his 


“faith/towards something far, now farther than ever away.”?> , 


Ii 


Less fortunate for the future of his reputation as a major modern 
American poet are several other reflections of Crane’s absorption of 
the atmosphere of the twenties. Among them are his obscurity, 
and his combined subjectivity and sentimentality. 

The mystic of course always finds words inadequate to report 
the ecstasy of his vision. His problem is only the problem of all 


23 Ibid., p. 107. 23 Thid., p. 78. 
% Ibid., p. 113. 35 bid., p. 155. 
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communication of personal experience: ever-new, ever-shifting ex- 
perience cannot, without being generalized, be crammed into sym- 
bols that are at once static and loose; so the very uniqueness which 
it is our effort to communicate is partially lost in the process. The 
mystic shares this difficulty inherent in all attempts at communica- 
tion of direct awareness. But communication of his vision is made 
more than ordinarily difficult by the very nature of his attempt: 
he is trying to communicate not the common, the general, the type 
experience but the ineffable. It is only because many men share 
to some degree (now and then) the mystic heightening of con- 
sciousness that the mystic is able to communicate his experiences 
to them at all. Naturally, then, the mystic experiments with words. 
Naturally, too, he tries to make his experiences intelligible by asso- 
ciating them with accepted systems of thought, choosing, often, a 
system inadequate to the demands his vision makes upon it. Only 
the pseudo mystic who divorces intelligence from vision to cultivate 
not the super- but the sub-rational deliberately expresses himself in 
gibberish. 

So much by way of “defense”’—if any be needed—of Hart 
Crane’s sincere attempt to express in words experiences which must 
have seemed to him essentially inexpressible. The Bridge is the 
epic of that heightened consciousness** which at times broadens 
and intensifies the mystic’s awareness. It would be strange indeed 
if it were as “easy” reading as that diffuse mosaic of well-worn 
formulas, “The Psalm of Life.” 

But at times Crane seems deliberately to put barriers in his own 
path, already sufficiently strewn with boulders. He seems at times 
purposely to refrain from communication.” Ever since American 
poets started going abroad and discovering Poe’s theories via the 
French Decadents, it has of course been more or less accepted that 
“a poem should not mean but be.” Without entering into the 
controversy, one may say that the Symbolist influence has certainly 
been valuable in clearing away the remnants of post-Victorian 
wordy didacticism and putting the emphasis again where it has 
nearly always been with all the major poets, on imaginative par- 
ticipation by the reader. But there seems nevertheless some truth 


*° Cf. the final passage of The Bridge, beginning, “O thou steeled Cognizance whose 
leap commits” (Collected Poems, p. 57). 

"7 Of course he had a theory to justify his obscurity, a theory which I shall touch 
upon later. 
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in Eastman’s charge that there has actually grown up a cult of un- 
intelligibility.°* And Crane has been accused of being one of the 
leaders of the cult.?® 


The chief cause of the obscurity—not only in Crane’s poetry but 
in that of most of the poets of the modern Symbolist school—is, 
no doubt, the influence of the example of the French Symbolists.*° 
But past traditions are discovered and revived in the present because 
of present need. In the arts as in the study of history, the past is 
useful. It may not be inappropriate then to suggest several reasons 
why Eliot and Crane and others found the Symbolists so attractive. 


In the first place, the rise to prominence of psychology among 
the sciences has inspired many of our artists to focus their attention 
upon the workings of the mind. And the mind whose workings 
they desire to report has been discovered, in our century, to be 
mainly and ordinarily (if not entirely) irrational.?* The mind, we 
are told, is chiefly occupied with reverie,*” the free associations of 
which have been explored ad nauseam. Or most of the mind (and 
it is usually suggested that this is the really important part) is be- 
low the level of consciousness and works in strange and devious 
ways of which the least uncomplimentary thing that can be said 
is that they are irrational.** Hence, desiring to report the mind, 


28 “The Cult of Unintelligibility,’” The Literary Mind (New York, 1931), pp. 57-78. 

*° Eastman, op. cit.. See also Yvor Winters’s analysis of Crane’s obscurity, Primitivism 
and Decadence (New. York, 1937), pp. 15-63. In the spring of 1929 in Paris Crane signed 
a Transition manifesto urging, in unintelligible jargon, the artist’s right to use unintelli- 
gible jargon. 

3 Oscar Cargill, Intellectual America (New York, 1941), pp. 176-229, 274-281. See 
also Margaret Foster, “Arthur Rimbaud and Hart Crane,” an unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation in the Library of the Ohio State University. 

"41 do not of course mean to suggest that all psychologists minimize the power of 
rational thought in human life. But it is rather widely agreed that the chief popular 
and pseudophilosophical effect of the most influential psychologists has been in that di- 
rection. The following books, all widely read, some of them best sellers, offer evidence 
for this conclusion: George Dorsey, Why We Behave Like Human Beings (New York, 
1925); S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York, 1941) (esp. the section “Rats 
and Men”); J. H. Randall, The Making of the Modern Mind (Boston, 1926); James 
Harvey Robinson, The Mind in the Making (New York, 1921), and The Human Comedy 
(New York, 1937) (esp. the chapter “New Conceptions of Man and His Ways”). All 
the streams of antirationalism implicit in modern thought converge in Vincenzio Pareto, 
The Mind and Society (American ed. in translation, New York, 1935), a ponderous, dull, 
and repetitive elaboration of the thesis that the mind dees not exist—~in society or else- 
where. 

#2 See especially the summary in the section, “On Various Kinds of Thinking,” The 
Mind in the Making. 

23 See Grace Adams, “The Rise and Fall of Psychology,” Atlantic Monthly, CLI, 82-92 
(Jan., 1934), and Psychology: Science or Superstition? (New York, 1931). 
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artists have turned principally in two directions: writers have chron- 
icled the “stream of consciousness,” and .writers and painters, in- 
cluding the window-decorator Dali, have attempted to express both 
the subconscious and the unconscious. The unintelligibility of 
much of the most fashionable of modern art is directly traceable to 
the antirational tendencies of modern psychology.** 

It is easy, then, to see why Crane sometimes declared himself 
more interested in the “illogical impingements of the connotations 
of words,”** in making mere “impacts’”®® on the imagination, than 
in articulating the vision?” which he thought was the one thing 
which the modern poet had most need of.°* A poem should not 
mean but be: the poems in White Buildings were not vehicles of 
thought but “bodies of the impalpable substance of language .. . 
molded into aesthetically self-sufficient and complete unities.”*° 
That one can hardly succeed in “synthesizing” one’s age by making 
one’s poems clusters of illogical impingements of words seems 
to have escaped Crane. At times he forgot that if his poems were 
successfully to carry on and complete the great heritage of Whit- 
man, were to suggest a modern faith, they must not only be but 
mean. Everyone was talking about and reading psychology.*° 
Psychology made not logic but illogic seem important in the func- 


®t For an extreme statement of this position see P. A. Sorokin’s chapter in the sym- 
posium Science, Philosophy and Religion (New York, 1940), pp. 90-119. See also Delmore 
Schwartz, “The Isolation of Modern Poetry,” Kenyon Review, III, 209-220 (Spring, 1941); 
and George Soule, “Freud and the Interpretation of Dreams,” Books That Changed Our 
Minds (New York, 1931), pp. 27-41. 

88 Horton, op. cit., p- 330. 88 Ibid., p. 173. 

87 Crane in a letter to Munson, while working on The Bridge: “The modern artist 
needs gigantic assimilative capacities, emotion,—and the greatest of all-—~vision” (Horton, 
op. cit., p. 146). 

38 This is not to suggest, of course, that the antirationalism of psychology was the 
only, or even the chief (direct) reason for Crane’s holding these theories. He was ac- 
quainted, for instance, with the theories of I. A. Richards (Horton, op. cit., pp. 330-331). 
For Richards’s distinction between scientific and emotive language, see Principles of Lit- 
erary Criticism (London, 1924), pp. 261-271. There is also another possibility: Cargill 
(op. cit., pp. 226-229) has emphasized the extent to which Bergson’s theories of the 
fluidity of the mind, the “presentness” of the past, and the intermingling of past, present, 
and future have led to obscurity in recent literature by legitimatizing chaos. This is an 
interesting speculation which is almost certainly true in a great many cases; but there is 
no evidence that Crane ever read Bergson, while it is certain that he was acquainted with 
the implications of psychology. Ouspensky’s influence in this direction must also be noted. 

°° Horton’s report of what Crane thought about the poems (p. 178). 

t Grace Adams, “The Rise and Fall of Psychology,” op. cit., gives an interesting and 
detailed account of the vogue of the various psychologies at this time. See also Harry 
Slockhower, “Freud and Marx in Contemporary Literature,” Sewanee Review, XLIX, 
316-324 (Summer, 1941). 
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tioning of the mind (or “mind,” as the behaviorists would have us 
write it). Consequently a poet who wanted above all else to ex- 
press and synthesize America often expressed only his own private 
mental associations. 


In making his poems reports of the illogical processes of his 
own “stream of consciousness,” Crane was carrying out his aim of 
“including” science at the same time that he was following the lead 
of the fashionable models of the day, the Symbolists. But there 
may have been another, and very different, reason for his preferring 
to exclude “ordinary” logic from his poems. Like many others at 
that time and some today, he distinguished sharply between ordi- 
nary logic and poetic logic, ordinary truth and poetic truth; and 
there is at least the suspicion that one motive for this rigid ex- 
clusion of ordinary truth and logic from poetry was simply fear of 
science. Science seemed to be gaining a monopoly on truth; poets, 
not willing to sacrifice one of their chief traditional justifications, 
the expression of a criticism of life, were forced to declare that there 
was another kind of logic, another kind of truth, which was their 
province—a province in which they could work secure from the 
inroads of science.“ Furthermore, by retreating from the province 
of ordinary truth, poets relieved themselves of the necessity of 
dealing with a realm of truth the conclusions of which they tended 
increasingly to dislike. Without, then, suggesting that there is no 
essential difference between poetic statement and scientific state- 
ment, without minimizing the differences between the evocative 
symbolism of poetry and the abstract referential symbolism of sci- 
ence,*? one is moved, faced by some of Crane’s poems and remem- 
bering some of his statements, to conclude that science has some- 
times operated, as Eastman has argued, to drive poetry into a 
corner. For linguistic symbols that are purely private are no longer, 
in the full sense of the term, symbols at all. 


Crane defined the function of the poet, we remember, as the 
expression of a “formal integration of experience.” He felt that 
it was capable of presenting “the most complete synthesis of human 
values.” But he forgot that human experience is “integrated,” 
publicly at least, by ordinary logic in terms of ordinary truth. He 

“T am here paraphrasing Eastman, op. cit., pp. 238-257, and passim. 


*? For these terms, and for much else not specifically identifiable, I am indebted to 
Thomas Clark Pollock, The Nature of Literature (Princeton, N. J., 1942). 
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forgot that those poets who have helped to synthesize human values 
have struck some sort of balance in their poetry between three uses 
of language, the emotive, the intuitive, and the referential (or ab- 
stract, or scientific).** 


Both aspects of Crane’s dual attitude toward science encouraged 
him in deliberate obscurity: his desire to accept, to include, science 
justified his treating the mind, the “living stuff’** of which he 
wanted to mirror, as almost exclusively irrational; and his fear of 
science, his feeling that its conclusions were unpleasant to contem- 
plate and that it made the poet as truth-speaker superfluous, jus- 
tified him in following the lead of others in so emphasizing the 
difference between scientific and poetic statement that there was 
no connection between them.*® He had already practiced the sepa- 
ration in his poetry for some time before he discovered Richards’s 
theories of “pure” poetry dealing in “pseudo-statements” and 
Ouspensky’s “logic of ecstasy”; but these two theorists were a great 
help to him in rationalizing his practice.. They—especially Ouspen- 
sky—justified him in concerning himself only with the logic of 
ecstasy.*® It was to the realm of Ouspensky’s superlogic that Crane 
retired when he was charged with writing nonsense poetry. Within 
it he felt secure from the “inroads of science.” By divorcing poetic 
imagination (which he chose to call “logic”) completely from scien- 
tific or ordinary reasoning, by making them different not in degree 
but in kind, he felt that he had gained for himself—and for poetry 
—a niche where he could securely eat his cake and have it too. He 
could be a mystic-seer who would integrate and synthesize experi- 
ence, bringing up to date Whitman’s vision of America; and at the 
same time he could, when he chose, write his poems in drunken 
frenzies, coolly superior to the charge that they seemed to many 
critics often to be a species of imaginative raving. He was secure, 

*8See W. M. Urban, Language and Reality (New York, 1940). Professor Urban’s 
critique of the theories of language and of the necessary relations of science and poetry 
propounded by Ogden and Richards, by Richards alone, and by the semanticists seems to 
me very valuable. See also F. S. C. Northrop, “The Functions and Future of Poetry,” 
Furioso, 1, 71-82 (Summer, 1941). ** Horton, op. cit., p. 172. 

t5 Crane wrote in “Modern Poetry” (Frank, op. cit., p. 178): “The familiar contention 
that science is inimical to poetry is no more tenable than the kindred notion that theology 
has been proverbially hostile—with the ‘Cammedia’ of Dante to prove the contrary. That 
‘truth’ which science pursues is radically different from the metaphorical, extra logical 
‘truth’ of the poet.” 


“° See Horton, op. cit., pp. 330-331; and Ouspensky, op. cit., pp. 254-269. Cf. Crane's 
letter of March 17, 1926, Crane-Munson correspondence, above. 
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for “poetic prophecy .. . has nothing to do with factual prediction 
or with futurity.”*’ 

Probably the most serious charge that can be brought against 
Crane’s poetry is that it is often too subjective and sometimes even 
sentimental.*® The short lyrics in White Buildings are, just because 
they are.short lyrics, safe from the charge of over-subjectivity; but 
one does not expect complete preoccupation with states of feeling 
and isolated sensations in a poem of epic intentions. Yvor Winters 
has said that The Bridge cannot be called an epic because there is 
no narrative framework and so no formal unity, and that it is not 
didactic because there is no logical exposition of ideas.*® Perhaps 
the difficulty in deciding what the poem zs lies in the nature of 
our cataloguing devices; possibly we should inyent a new term to 
describe a poem which has epic and didactic intentions but which is 
neither epic nor didactic in method. But whatever name we apply, 
and without criticizing it from the standpoint of the conventional 
requirements of any form, whether epic or didactic, it is obvious 
that the poem is essentially subjective and chaotic. In general, in 
spite of some magnificient sections, the poem may be said to be a 
patchwork .of isolated and largely meaningless perceptual details 
and fluid emotional states without sufficient formal relationship to 
give the poem any otal effect whatever. 


The defect lies not primarily in faulty technique but in the out- 
look of the poet. The Bridge is chaotic chiefly because for Crane 
experience was chaotic. Despite his attempts to find his way out, 
Crane never sufficiently escaped the wasteland to reaccept old for- 
mulations of value or to create clear and stable new ones.* And not 
only were moral and.religious traditions useless to him, but he was 
sufficiently touched by the nihilism of the modern temper so that 
at times he felt not absence of value but a mood of denial of values. 
If the only realities are quantitative, if the only certainties are the 
facts of physics and chemistry, if effort never accomplishes its goal 
and dreams are never realized, then indeed all that is left is a mean- 
ingless flux of sensations. Crane’s poetry is subjective and chaotic 
because he never fully succeeded in integrating his experience, in 

“Loc. cit. 

+8 See Howard Blake, “Thoughts on Modern Poetry,” Sewanee Review, LIU, 187-196 
(April-June, 1935), and Yvor Winters, “The Progress of Hart Crane,” Poetry, XXXVI, 


153-165 (June, 1930). 
t? The Progress of Hart Crane,” op. -cif., p. 153. 
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finding it meaningful. The Bridge comes the closest to expressing 
meaning because at the time that he was writing it he came the 
closest to finding meaning in life. The late poem “Eternity,” on 
the other hand, is a bad poem despite some fine images precisely 
because it pretends to express meaning but expresses only chaos. 

Nihilism leads to sentimentality. Perhaps we need no further 
explanation of Crane’s failure to deal successfully in his poems with 
people, of his complete failure, for example, in “Indiana,” the sec- 
tion of The Bridge that deals with the pioneer mother, than his 
inability fully to free himself of moral and philosophical nihilism. 
Rootless, “free” from all traditions, without any standards by which 
to judge people except his own highly unstable emotions, Crane al- 
ternated between failing objectively to realize people at all and 
seeing them through a sentimental haze. Though Crane was, as 
an artist, both more restrained (despite his frenzied personal life 
and his orgiastic method of composition) and more intelligent than 
Theodore Dreiser, his treatment of the Indiana mother suggests 
the bathos of Dreiser’s humanitarian naturalism. 


IV 


Hart Crane heard the sounding heel of Elohim. He searched 
for, and sometimes seemed to have found, God; but his poems 
record more of desire than discovery. With the old formulations 
gone, with Eliot’s way impossible for him, he tried to create a new 
idealism based on his mystical intuitions. But his idealism re- 
mained confused, inchoate. As he wrote to Munson in 1926, “The 
tragic quandary of the modern world derives from the paradoxes 
that an inadequate system of rationality forces on the living con- 
sciousness.”°° His faith was too fluid, too emotional, too unstable 
to support his dream. It was based on no real understanding of 
the science which he wanted to “accept” and express. He wanted 
to perform for our age Whitman’s feat of synthesizing religion and 
science, but he thought that poetic truth had nothing to do with 
scientific truth. The falsity of this position, the antirationalism of 
the influences he absorbed, and the attempt to build a cultural 
universe from the chaos of sensation without reliance on logic or 
thought, without reference to a coherent set of objective standards, 
led Crane to vague and confused rhetoric, to the deliberate culti- 
vation of unintelligibility, and to solipsism and sentimentality. 

50 Vetter of March 17, 1926, Crane-Munson correspondence, above. 
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The tragedy of Hart Crane is that after having grown up as 
child of the hollow men, he attempted to escape from the waste- 
land only to wander in a circle back. into the desert. He remains 
an interesting and stimulating poet because of his great imaginative 
gifts and his mystical sensitivity. But his parabolic bridge to 
Cathay, after ascending into the empyreat; on dropped 
down into chaos. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BRET HARTE 


BRADFORD A. BOOTH 
University of Californig at Los Angeles 


EVERAL YEARS ago the William Andrews Clark Memorial 

Library, an adjunct of the University of California at Los An- 
geles, acquired the valuable Willard S. Morse collection of Bret 
Harte materials. This collection consists of a complete set of first 
editions, a vast amount of critical ephemera from newspapers and 
periodicals, and 132 holograph letters, the latter addressed chiefly 
to Harte’s wife and to his son Francis. By subsequent purchases 
the Clark Library has procured 113 additional letters, including a 
block of 108 written to Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Stuart Boyd.’ 

The family letters in the Morse collection were formerly in the 
possession of Bret Harte’s grandson, Geoffrey Bret Harte, who 
published thirty-six of them in his The Letters of Bret Harte. 
Though the cream has undoubtedly been skimmed from this group 
of letters, there are yet a substantial number still unpublished that 
have permanent literary and biographical importance.” They tell 
the tragic story of Bret Harte from the ebullient tyro of the West 
to the physically and spiritually exhausted expatriate, veteran of too 
many literary and financial battles. 

The earliest of the group shows Bret Harte at the age of twenty- 
nine pleading the cause of his late friend and mentor Thomas Starr 
King,’ the Unitarian minister and widely admired orator. 


San Francisco 
October 29th 1865 
E. P. Whipple Esqr Boston 
My dear Sir, 
Some months ago Mr. Swain addressed you in the hope of securing 
your services to arrange and edit the literary remains of the late Thos. 


Boyd was a Scottish artist whom Harte met in 1880 while he was U. S. consul in 
Glasgow and who afterwards became his illustrator. 

3 A complete census of the Clark Library’s Bret Harte collection was issued in mimeo- 
graph form in 1942 by the Southern California Historical Records Survey Project, an 
undertaking of the Works Projects Administration. Full bibliographical information is 
provided, and the general subject matter of cach letter is briefly stated. For permission 
to publish in full the letters that follow I am deeply indebted to Mr. Geoffrey Bret Harte, 
of Putney, Vermont, and to the Regents of the University of California. 

3 Harte was to dedicate his Condensed Novels and to name his second son in memory 
of King. 
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Starr King. My name having been mentioned in connection with the 
work I venture, without further introduction, to add my arguments to 
Mr. Swains,* and to urge you not only by a common devotion to the 
memory of Mr, King but by my professional instincts as a younger lit- 
erary man not to hesitate in undertaking the enterprise. 


In looking over Mr, Kings M.SS. I think I am justified in coming 
to the following conclusions: First; That they will require very little 
alteration or revision to fit them for the press. Second, That they group 
themselves naturally and suggestively into three divisions or series, viz: 
Theological, Political and Literary, which might be prepared and pub- 
lished seperately | sic] and consecutively if convenient. Third, That they 
possess sufficient intrinsic and purely literary merit, apart from the per- 
sonality of the orator, to insure them popularity. 


Mr. King shared the usual suspicion of superficiality which attaches 
to the reputation of all popular orators. But he seldom spoke extempore; 
his best efforts bore the finish of the study. In looking over his popular 
patriotic lectures I have been struck with the charms which have survived 
the occasion they adorned. Apart from the flavor of the orator which 
is usually so difficult to decant, and which escapes you in analysis, his 
most popular efforts are remarkable for their precision of epithet, artistic 
construction of sentence, and felicity of illustration conveyed in an Eng- 
lish often as exquisite as Hawthorne and as genial as Irving. I do not 
speak now of his earlier literary efforts some of which you probably re- 
member, nor of his later and more mature essays, but of those political 
“Speeches” on which his great national popularity was based. These 
were not the emotional utterances of the platform; their titles: “The Old 
Confederate States and the New” [“] The New Nation to issue from 
the War” The Mississippi etc. will give you an idea of their historic 
breadth and the place they should occupy in our literature. 

His Mercantile Library Lectures—“Substance & Show, The Laws of 
Disorder, Books and Reading” elude the criticism of any one less keen 
and analytical than himself. They were too good for this latitude. 
Equal to these were his lectures on the American Poets. Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Holmes and Lowell. In this Mr. King developed a 
rare critical faculty and appreciation with an urbanity and gracefulness 
of treatment that would have satisfied even Mr. Arnold. His audiences 
were select, and he did not aim at “ad captandum” effort. He was 
chaste, conscientious and just, and built up his lectures rather on the 
solid foundations of Boston, than the earthquaky and shifting bases of 
our civilization. I have not kept up with contemporaneous literature 


“Robert B. Swain, Superintendent of the San Francisco Branch Mint, where Harte was 
then employed. 
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but I cannot recall any review, essay or disquisition as certain [?] of a 
permanent position and authority in literature as Mr. Kings essay— 
lectures on the American Poets. If you would undertake the arrange- 
ment and publication of his Literary and Political remains, I have no 
doubt that some of the Unitarian divines would edit the Theological 
M.SS. which I think should be kept seperate [sic]. 

In coming to these conclusions. I have tried to seperate [sic] myself 
from the personal relations I have had with Mr. King, and to distinguish 
between the magnetism and direct individual influence of the orator— 
a wonderful and irresistible force with Californians—and the literary 
vigor of his composition. I am satisfied of their permanent and enduring 
quality and entreat you again to make some present sacrifice to connect 
your name with so laudable an undertaking. 

Such assistance as I can render you is at your service. I have some 
taste but little system. My reminescences [sic] of Mr. King are purely 
of a personal character. I have sometimes thought that I lost sight of 
the heroic proportions of my friend, in the familiar contemplation of his 
exquisite details. Like all true heroes Mr. King was so attractive that 
it was difficult to get far enough away from him to see his real stature. 

I trust you will pardon me for this trespass upon your time and pa- 


tience and believe me Truly Yours 


FR. BRET HARTE 


Though the style of Harte’s letter is assuredly self-conscious, his 
arguments may have been persuasive, for Whipple wrote a memoir 
of King and edited two volumes of King’s sermons and lectures. 

The following letter, addressed to Mary Mapes Dodge, editor 
of St. Nicholas, reveals Harte, only six years after his first success, 
already conscious of the inadequacy of his formula, restive under 
its limitations. 

45 Fifth Avenue 
ist of May/74 
My dear Mrs. Dodge, 

When I left the MS of “Baby Sylvester” with Mr. Smith® I told him 
that I would be willing to amend the last few pages if you so desired. I 
knew that Smith, with the frightful rapacity of his profession seized 
on this as an excuse for more copy, and prevailed on you to note that 
letter. I forgive you, and have added ten more pages MS. 

I prefer not to alter the climax. I want a change from the usual 
andante finale. I am sick of my heroes of whatever genus—homo or 


ë Roswell Smith, Harte’s literary agént. 
* This sentence and the next are printed in George R. Stewart, Bret Harte (Boston, 
1931), Pp. 224. 
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Ursa [sic], dying in an attitude on my hands. So I keep my climax 
and the moral—if there be any—in the last half dozen words. 

I must disagree with you regarding the propriety of altering the 
phraseology. It did not require me to write this story to know that I 
had not the admirable art—wh. none values more highly than myself— 
of writing for children. So I did not attempt a monstrosity, trusting 
rather to the simplicity of my theme than my treatment. To simplify 
the extravagance which clothes an extravagant conceit in the passage 
you marked would be to lie, which any child would instantly detect. 
Any child who. can understand my language understands that I am 
joking—those who do. not, at least know that I am not trying to deceive 
them, I think you misapprehend the quickness with which most children 
appreciate and enjoy the attitude of grotesque extravagance—they know 
you are playing with them even when they dont understand your words. 
Indeed I find that children thoroughly understand anything but senti- 
ment and theology—which are unfortunately the two things they are 
oftenest dosed with. 

As to- Leda, keep her as she stands. She will, at most, send pater or 
mater to Lempriére or Keightly for a definition—and do ’em good. You 
can say in an asterisk foot note that Serape is a fine Mexican blanket 
worn as an outer garment for riding—or send the child to a Spanish 
dictionary. Why is it necessary to keep all your enigmas and puzzles 
- for the last pages of your magazine—and make them impracticable at 
that? 

I should like a good illustration, and my preference would be for 
the first situation—my introduction to the baby in Sylvesters cabin. You 
get a pretty outlook of Sierran woods the Baby in his most grotesque 
situation on his hindlegs, with Sylvesters shoe on, waving his paw at 
me, and then you have 

Yours always, dear Mrs. Dodge, 
BRET HARTE 


Another letter of the same year reveals Harte struggling with 
Gabriel Conroy, his only novel. Pegasus was proving a very re- 
calcitrant beast, flog him though he might. 

713 Broadway 
N. York, July 21st [1874] 
My dear Bliss,’ 

Here are, in ail, 49 pp.—counting that I have already sent you wh. 

you have not acknowledged. 


*Elisha Bliss, Jr., President of the American Publishing Co., of which Mark Twain 
was a director. 
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One chapter more—thank Heaven—will complete the “Prologue”! 
The mere labor of writing it is nothing. But as I have to dispose of my 
characters so as to use them advantageously in the remaining “Books,’— 
it is the hardest work I have done.® 

I have written about 350 pp. to make this beggarly 49 that I finally 
send. My only hope is that with the Prologue done and the story fairly 
launched I shall get on faster. Otherwise it wont pay. 

Meanwhile how am I to live? I’ve been a month at 50 pp. 

Perhaps you can answer me that. At all events let me hear from you. 
I hope to send you the last chapter complete—to-morrow. 

Yours 
B. H. 


Three years later Harte was rapidly coming to the end of his 
rope. The letter that follows is full of his usual optimism, but it 
is the optimism of desperation and cannot hide his manifold worries. 
The collapse of the Capital sealed Harte’s doom as a writer in this 
country. 

Georgetown, 


July 8th/77 
My dear Nan, 


I sign a contract with Donn Piatt® of the Capital to-morrow, which 
will put $1000 in the Bank for me to check upon as I require it and 
furnish copy. I shall get an advance of about $150 at first the bulk of 
which I will send you. 

For the first time in many years I have for the last few days been 
confined to my bed. The Doctor says it is Gastric Catarrh—which is 
the polite name for dysentery. I should not tell you or worry you about 
it, but that I am better and the Doctor says that with care I will pull 
through without a return of the active complaint. He sat by me from 
3 A. M. until g—but it was not until I was better that I felt at all 
frightened. You may be certain, Nan, that if I find any return of the 
symptoms I shall take train to Balt—(only to stop there if I am not well 
enough to go on to N. Y.) and stay with Brantz Mayer?® who has been 


8 ‘This sentence is printed in Stewart, op. cit., p. 226. 

° Stewart. (op. cit., p. 239) follows G. B. Harte (Letters, Boston, 1926, pp. 55 ff.) in 
confusing Donn Piatt with John J. Piatt. The former founded and edited the Capital 
(not the Capitol, as Stewart and G. B. Harte spell it). The latter was a prolific poet and 
journalist in Cincinnati, afterwards U. S. consul at Cork, Ireland. The mistake probably 
arose from the presence of a Harte letter in the Clark collection (dated August 24, 1870) 
to John J. Piatt accepting two of three poems submitted for the Overland Monthly—and also 
from the similarity between “Donn” and “John” in Harte’s small and sometimes crabbed 
hand. 

1° Colonel Brantz Mayer, a relative of Mrs. Harte, probably an uncle. 
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like a brother to me in all my worries. And if I get frightened, I'll 
telegraph for you. But I am determined not to get down sick yet. 

My work here will be worth about {2500 to me, of this I am sure of 
$1000. 

As regards Appointments, I know nothing. Whatever is done now, 
must come to me without solicitation. 

I shall see you in a few days. Did you get the $10 for the boys? It 
was all I had. f 

Kiss the chicks for me. God bless you, patient Nan, says 

LIMICK!! 


In nothing was Bret Harte more persistent than in his efforts to 
achieve success as a dramatist; in nothing was his failure more 
dismal. His letters for twenty years are castles built on the airy 
insubstantiality of a great theatrical “hit.” The failure of 4h Sin, 
written in collaboration with Mark Twain, should have taught him 
at least discretion, but he could never put away delusions of dra- 
matic grandeur. The following letter to Francis King Harte not 
only illustrates Bret Harte’s difficulties with the Frohmans, who 
wanted his titles but not his plays, but also suggests the underlying 
cause of his successive failures: an uncritical admiration for the 
dramatic principles of Dion Boucicault. 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
GLASGOW, August 4th 1883 
My dear Frank, | 
Two days before I received yours of the 20th ulto, I had a letter from 
Mr Frohman?? of the Madison Square Theater, dated July 21st, to the 
effect that he “would like to produce the Luck this coming season or later 
on” and offering the sum of ten dollars ($10.) royalty, per night, per each 
performance, (“after two weeks of representation shall have passed at his 
theater”), and by any and all of his duplicate companies playing through- 
out the United States. He said the play “wouid require a great deal of 
overhauling and changing. The chief novelty, however, would be the 
retaining of the original title as well as the reputation of your (my) 
name, since we are producing at this theater nothing but plays by Amer- 
ican authors.” To this and his other offer of $10, he asked me to cable 
“yes” or “no.” 
I cabled at once declining his terms, offering my own, and stipulating 
that all alterations should be subject to my approval. 


11 A pet name which Harte frequently used in letters to his wife. . 

12 T, Edgar Pemberton (The Life of Bret Harte, London, 1903, p. 270) makes it clear 
that Harte’s: dealings were chiefly with Charles Frohman, not Daniel Frohman, as Stewart 
(op. cit., p. 372) and G. B. Harte (op. cit., p. 507) suggest. 
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Thus you will see that, although he has advanced upon the terms 
he offered you, his offer is still ridiculously low, and that I have declined 
to take the responsibility of his alterations without seeing them, my re- 
ply to him is virtually a response to your letter—or at least to the caution 
you advise in regard to his first proposition to you. And as Mr Bouci- 
cault, in all his kindness, does not yet—whatever he may wish to do 
hereafter—make any business proposition or offer terms I must confine 
myself at present solely to the only definate [sic] offer I have received 
which is Mr. Frohmans. That Mr. Boucicaults alterations or revisions 
would be immeasurably superior to any other does not admit of a mo- 
ments doubt, but he must, himself, see that his proposition for me to 
make over the play to you, for some undefined consideration from him to 
you is not an offer, however much I might wish it were. He does not 
say he will give you so much a night for the play and so much for your 
services—even if I could arrange with my collaborateur** here, who has 
an equal share with myself in the profits-—to consent to such a com- 
plication. In any event I should not like your success as an actor to 
hang upon my success as a dramatist, ever so lightly, and it would be 
much more business like to consider your affairs and the plays seperately 


[sce]. 
Tell Mamma I will write to her in a few days. I wrote on the 16th. 
Love to all, 
Your affec. father 
B. H. 


Harte long entertained hopes for a successful dramatization of 
Gabriel Conroy, even though a pirated version had failed on Broad- 
way in January, 1884. The plans sketched in the following letter 
never matured, Harte writing his wife two years later that the 
agent to whom he had intrusted his schemes for the play had fallen 
into the hands of London thieves.** 


15, UPPER HAMILTON TERRACE, N.W. 
April r9th/86 
My dear Nan, 

I did not intend to tell you what was the project I had in mind to 
enable me to leave here for a few months without anxiety, until it was 
quite perfected, but I have thought it might make my coming seem more 
probable to you if I did. I have been asked to collaborate with one or 
two good dramatic authors in a dramatization of my “Gabriel Conroy” 
for the stage. There is just now a great demand for fresh plays—based 


*® Probably Boucicault, though reading Harte’s MS and making a few suggestions for 
revision would hardly éntitle him to be called a collaborator. There is no evidence of 
help from any other person. tt See G. B. Harte, op. cif., p. 329. 
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upon books or novels that are known—and the proposition that has 
been made to me includes the assistance and names of playwrights who 
are known in London, and whose collaboration would assure a well con- 
structed play for any manager. I frankly admit that I, myself, didn’t 
see it, but if skilled and experienced men were willing to share the risk 
with me for half the profits, it may be worth trying. It would be 
brought out for this season, and if it were at all successful, would run 
for two or three months certainly. I would risk little or nothing except 
the labor of supervision, as the dramatic authors would take the respon- 
sibility of the dramatization, without affecting my literary reputation— 
as the work itself has long ago been criticised on its own merits. 


This was the proposition made to me and accepted, when I last wrote 
you. But since then there has been some delay in fulfilling certain 
conditions I made imperative, so that the completion of the work may 
be delayed a few weeks, and I have therefore thought it advisable to 
tell you—only begging you to keep it secret, as I fear that some American 
dramatization has been made or begun, and might be sent over here. 
You know that I tried to prevent the American dramatization which I 
heard was in progress three years ago—and discovered that those villain- 
ous Hartford Publishing people had sold the right—(which they de- 
clared belonged to them) for a thousand dollars to some American actor. 
Happily for me, all my contracts with the Hartford publishers, were 
only for America, and expressly left out Europe. I should be quite 
content to secure what could be made in London alone. But you will 
see the necessity for keeping quiet until the piece is ready here. 


I hope it will come to something profitable, not only for the means 
it will give me for making my visit, but for the little relief it will give 
my pen—and the chance of holding out for my old prices, which, just 
now, publishers of my stories do not seem inclined to pay. For the 
first time in six years I am writing a story, for which I have yet no con- 
tract, and no publisher has offered to take—at my figures. If I can hold 
out by means of a little success from my play I believe they will even- 
tually come to my terms. 


Tell Frank I sent him the plays he asked me for in his last letter. I 
have already explained to him the difficulty I have in transporting any 
checks made or altered here, without paying serious Custom House 
charges. As soon as I can I will send him the equivalent in cash. No 
contracts mean no advances from publishers, and it ig as much as I can 
do at present to scrape together enough to send you this draft... .15 

18 The next paragraph of this letter, dealing with an inquiry written to Francis King 


Harte by Madame Van de Velde about a present Harte had received from his wife, I have 
not obtained permission to publish. 
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I will write again very soon. God bless you all, and believe me, dear 
Nan, always 
LIMICK. 


Hope is said to spring eternal. At any rate, in the midst of 
unremitting financial worries Harte a few years later was again 
full of courage for a new play. This time it was M’liss, and the 
collaborator Joseph Hatton. Nothing came of this venture either 
- immediately or ten years later when Harte peddled the manuscript 
to Charles Frohman. 


I5, UPPER HAMILTON TERRACE, N.W. 
20th July/89 
My dear Nan, 

Unfortunately I am still full of work and worry! The American 
Syndicate are owing me for a story finished three months ago, and it is 
with the greatest difficulty I can eke out this draft I send you today. 

It is too bad that with all my labor and precaution I cannot avoid 
these uncertainties. Nothing, in fact, seems to be certain but the regular 
recurrence of the day when the monthly draft must be sent. It is not 
your fault nor mine. I gave up my “outing” this Spring to have my 
work done in time—for which I am not yet paid. 

In the last three weeks I have been engaged on another bit of drama- 
tizing with a collaborateur who is in the profession and who has an 
actor-relative who wants to play one of my characters. It looks more 
practical than my other ventures of the kind, and PIH write you more 
about it later, but meantime say nothing of it—pleasel! 

Let all this explain to you and the dear children why I have written 
such brief letters and why theirs still remain unanswered. Tell Wodie 
I thank him and that I will write to his editorial friend as soon as I 
have a moment to spare. I hope to be in the country soon and will 
have a breathing spell, but you must write me all the same. Let the 
children continue too; their letters are always grateful and charming to 
me. God bless you all, dear Nan, 

Always, 
LIMICK 


Harte’s one successful play was Swe, a dramatization of his story 
“The Judgment of Bolinas Plain,” written with T. Edgar Pember- 
ton. The following letter emphasizes the habitually precarious 
situation in which he wrote not only this play but most of his other 
work. The projected readings which he mentions never mate- 
rialized, of course. 
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109, LANCASTER GATE, W. 
2gth May ’95 
My dear Anna, 

Its been a hard scramble for me to get the draft this month, and now, 
within a few moments of post closing it has come and I have just time 
to send it off before the end of the month. I am sorry but I cannot 
help it. I am writing by the same post to an American friend who. has 
been trying to induce me to come to America for some “readings,” 
which he, and one or two others, believe would be very profitable to me. 
I have written to know exactly what sum they can assure me, for I 
should have to stop writing for the time I was lecturing, and unless it 
paid me more, I could not do it. I will write you as soon as I get his 
answer. My play is nearly finished—between that and “the readings”, 
I ought to stand a chance to make enough to get out of this terrible 
daily grind for a while. But do not dare hope—and dont expect. 

With love to the children always your affectionate 

LIMICK 


Three more letters dealing with matters theatrical bring Harte’s 
story near its conclusion. Pirates continued brazenly to steal his 
plots, further dramatizations with Pemberton continued to prove 
abortive, and Frohman did not bother to inform his harried author 
whether or not Sue was showing. 

Arford House 
Headley Hants 
rath April ’97 
My dear Frank, 

I wish you would write to Mr. Boughton’® in regard to “Tennes- 
sees Partner,” alleging that the title is taken from one of my stories, 
and asking him to demand redress from the manager. More one can- 
not do, until one knows what the play is composed of. The title however 
is infringement enough, and the recent decisions here are that “no part 
of the authors language” can be used without his permission. 

“Sue” is evidently off—although we have not had a line from Froh- 
man since his last statement of a/c to Feby 20th. These managers are 
truly “a themselves.” 

I shall probably leave here on Friday to go to B’way on Saturday, to 
stay over’ Easter with Pemberton. 

I will write you again as to what I would be willing to have you to 
do to “Snowbound at Eagles” but I certainly am against blending it with 
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any other story. That was the cause of the failure of the “Two Men of 
Sandy Bar”—and is a mistake, I am satisfied. 
With love to your wife and babies 
Always your affec papa 
B., H. 


74, LANCASTER GATE, W. 
| Oct. 29 ’97 
My dear Anna, | 

J am afraid this is a very late and somewhat hurried letter for I have 
only just returned from Worcestershire, and some work with my col- 
laborator, Pemberton, in a. dramatic version of “Snowbound at Eagles”, 
one of my old stories. You see I am always hoping for some success 
with my plays. I am also hopeful of the production of “Sue” in London, 
by a very good actress (Miss Annie Hughes who saw Miss Russell act 
in America)—this winter, and the possibility of making a little more 
money out of it than I made in America. Frohman acted very queerly 
about “Sue” as well as some other plays that I and Pemberton wrote at 
his suggestion. All the English actors who saw “Sue” acted in America, 
and many Americans whom I have met here since agree in saying it 
was a great success—yet Frohman wrote to Pemberton that financially 
it was a failure! 

I hope you and the girls will be preserved from “grippe” and early 
colds this autumn. I have a cold and cough I cannot shake off—al- 
though I stayed in the country as long as possible to try and get rid of 
it, before coming up to gloomy and foggy London. I wish I could go 
‘away this winter somewhere but I cannot afford it. 

Frank is up in London for a few weeks. With love to the children, 
always your affectionate 
. LIMICK 


Camberley 
March rst 1900 
My dear Frank, 

Would you mind looking over the Era or any of your American 
Theatrical papers and see if “Sue” has been “on tour” in the States this 
winter, and if with Miss Russell in the ##le role. I heard that in the 
autumn they were in the Eastern States. Take your own time about look- 
ing it up—and let me know by a line to Lancaster Gate where I return in 
a day or two. I have been quite lame from rheumatism and neuralgia 
for the past two weeks or I should have been back to London and per- 
haps at Brighton before this—though I fear the sea air is not particularly 
good for either rheumatism or neuralgia. 
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I am sending your mother a line enclosed with a cheque. With love 
to your wife and all the family always 
Your affectionate Papa 
B. H. 


The concluding sentences of the last letter are full of meaning 
for one who has followed Harte’s career. Ceaseless and often un- 
remunerative work, the ravages of disease, and the liberal monthly 
draft to his wife—these things Harte could not escape. There are 
still those who believe that in his private, as well as in his public, 
life he was a fraud. That is not the opinion of those who have 
read with care his family correspondence. The materials of the 
Clark Library’s collection do much to procure for Harte a belated 
justice. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Mark Twain: Man and Legend. By DeLancey Ferguson. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1943. iv, 352 pp. $3.00. 


“This book,” says its author, “aims to trace in detail Mark ‘Twain’s 
career as a writing man, passing over lightly, or ignoring, his multi- 
farious nonliterary doings. I have tried to examine the forces which 
made him a writer, to tell how he wrote his books and why he wrote 
them as he did.” This interesting and intelligent scheme for a literary 
man’s biography has produced a book which, in its own terms, has 
several merits and some defects. 

A merit is that it does, on the whole, “trace in detail Mark Twain’s 
career as a writing man”; a defect is that the details are not as complete 
as they might have been in the tracing of the earliest—and one of the 
most important—parts of that career. Of the writings before 1875, the 
letters to Annie Taylor of Keokuk, many letters to other friends and 
relatives, “A Boy’s Manuscript” (1870), and the contributions to the 
Buffalo Express are either treated very briefly or not mentioned at all. 
Yet the “bugs letter” to Annie, as Miss Brashear has said, was “more 
nearly in the Mark Twain vein than any [other] piece of his writing 
preserved, before his San Francisco days”; Clemens’s personal letters 
were important manifestations of his developing skill; “A Boy’s Manu- 
script” was his first attempt at writing extended fiction; and the Express 
writings marked the start of several literary developments eventually to 
be quite important. Otherwise, however, Mr. Ferguson manages to say 
valuable things about mutations in the humorist’s skills and interests 
throughout his literary career, and students will find the relatively thor- 
ough account of real value. 

Another merit is that, in telling how Clemens wrote his books, Pro- 
fessor Ferguson considers more thoroughly than most predecessors have 
the humorist’s rehearsals and revisions, both highly revelatory of Twain’s 
artistic skill. The present author’s comments upon Twain’s revisions 
of the newspaper letters for Innocents Abroad (pp. 121-123) and upon 
the revisions of the Huckleberry Finn manuscript (pp. 219-227) show 
how such considerations may throw light upon Twain’s way of working. 
But one regrets that various other available versions of Mark’s works— 
or parts of them—have not been similarly compared. For instance, parts 
of Chapters VIH, XI, and XIII of Roughing It, as E. M. Branch has 
noted, drew upon writings of 1863; another portion of the book revises 
some Sandwich Island letters, and a number of other chapters had ex- 
tensive newspaper rehearsals before they took final form. These re- 
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handlings, though, are not dealt with in Mr. Ferguson’s book. Sim- 
ilarly, the practice handlings of a number of scenes in such works as 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Joan of Arc, and Tom Sawyer Abroad 
are not contrasted, as they might have been most valuably, with their 
final versions. 

The inquiry as to why Clemens wrote as he did leads this biographer 
to analyze various works. Quite correctly, Mr. Ferguson criticizes Paine 
as a literary biographer because he was “no critic”—because he was in- 
capable of “analyzing” Twain’s writings, and quite understandably, he 
tries to remedy this defect. Whether he does with success or not will 
be, of course, a matter of opinion, because (fortunately, I think) there is 
not general agreement about what constitutes satisfactory analysis. This 
reader, however, finds some of Mr. Ferguson’s analyses suggestive, and 
some dubious, but he finds none of them thorough. 

Thus, Professor Ferguson has interesting analytical comments to make 
about The Gilded Age, A Tramp Abroad, Joan of Arc, and several 
others of Twain’s writings. But his other critical commentaries, every 
now and then, seem to me to be open to serious question. For example, 
consider the claim (p. 36) that Sam’s first sketch, “The Dandy ... ,” 
shows that “even in his teens his ambition was to write humor, and not 
polite, bookish, Irvingesque humor but the rough, full-bodied humor of 
his native region”—a claim which hardly seems to square with the fact 
that a major fault of the sketch is its use of painfully stiff and ‘elegant 
“literary” language. Some may be troubled, again, by the implication 
(p. 104) that “The Jumping Frog” was “a literary landmark” because 
both Smiley and Wheeler were “sharply defined,” since several qualities 
in the yarn may seem more notable to them than the rather sketchy 
characterization. The statement (pp. 175-176) that “the only thing in the 
book [Tom Sawyer] approaching a conventional plot was furnished by 
Injun Joe” will seem dubious to readers who have come to believe that 
the Becky Thatcher love story, the Jackson’s Island. story, the treasure- 
hunt account, the narrative concerning Tom’s quarrel with Aunt Polly, 
and the tale of Muff Potter’s imprisonment and deliverance all develop 
plots widely used in the 1870’s and later. These are only a few of many 
examples of what I consider questionable generalizations. And since 
the critical analyses are never more than a few pages long—less than a 
page each for Tom Sawyer and Roughing It, a page for Innocents 
Abroad, two for Huckleberry Finn, three each for Life on the Mississippi 
and Pudd’nhead Wilson, four each for The Gilded Age and Joan of 
Arc—none of the analyses, in my opinion, is complete: a really thorough 
study, inevitably, would require more scope. 

Interestingly, some of the most notable merits of the book are not 
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foreshadowed so much by the formulation of the scheme for it as by the 
subtitle, Man and Legend. Mr. Ferguson is concerned throughout his 
study with discrediting the “Twain legend” created by Mark himself, 
by his readers and by some of his critics. When, for instance, the pres- 
ent biographer examines facts concerning the reception of the Petrified 
Man hoax (p. 82), when he considers data about Livia’s alleged flaming 
temper (p. 178), or when he studies the origin of Mark Twain’s pes- 
simism (pp. 183-184), his scholarly weighing of evidence about details 
in the Clemens saga helps him correct serious misapprehensions. 

For such corrections of biographical errors students hereafter will 
be grateful. They will be grateful, too, for an intelligent suggestion 
about the proper concerns of a literary man’s biography, and for the 
helpful parts of a book which deserves a place among the better studies 
of Mark Twain. 


University of Chicago. WALTER BLAR. 


[NTELLECTUAL America: Ideas on the March. By Oscar Cargill. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1941. xii, 777 pp. $5.00. 


This provocative book is the first part of an ambitious study of Eu- 
ropean ideologies and of their impact upon the American mind. Under 
the present title, Ideas on the March, Mr. Cargill has presented an ac- 
count of these powerful collections of ideas which he likens to cosmic 
storms of force sweeping the universe of thought. In a second volume, 
to be entitled Ideas in Conflict, the author promises to discuss these 
ideas, alien in origin, as they strive for survival and assimilation in the 
American environment. For such a study of ideologies and of the 
forces which they exert, Mr. Cargill proposes a new, if somewhat fright- 
ening, word Ideodynamics. Convinced of the possibilities of Ideo- 
dynamics as “the maid servant and disciplinarian of criticism,” the author 
believes he is venturing upon a new study. He suggests, moreover, that 
the inadequacies of earlier histories of ideas (e.g., Parrington’s Main 
Currents in American Thought) may be due to the lack of a prior study 
in Ideodynamics. 

The upsetting ideas upon which Mr. Cargill focuses his attention are 
marshaled into five “invading forces”: Naturalism, Decadence, Primi- 
tivism, Intellectualism, and Freudianism. Marxism, which appealed with 
such peculiar force after 1929, is to be considered in the second volume 
of the study. It is the thesis of his book that these forces, unleashed upon 
the complacency of the Gilded Age, demolished our provincialism and 
quickened our intellectual renaissance. Concerned primarily with “the 
descriptive potentialities of ideodynamics,” the author traces the heredity 
and origin of these currents of thought in what is virtually a history of 
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nineteenth-century European literature. Useful and penetrating as is 
this survey, the summaries of hundreds of important books tend to im- 
pede the dynamic march of ideas premised in the subtitle. The real 
drama remains to be presented in the second volume where the clash 
between foreign and indigenous ideologies should provide the author 
with his most important theme. For this significant struggle between 
alien and native cultural traditions, the present study is an impressive 
mobilization of resources. 


Mr. Cargill’s account of the evolution of European ideologies is ad- 
mirable, but it is not balanced with an equally zealous consideration of 
native factors such as environment and the social and economic conflicts 
of American life. Consequences of this neglect may be found in the 
treatment of American Naturalism. Realism in this country was not 
the mere reverberation of Continental influences. It was also the result 
of native grievances emanating from the triumph of industrialism after 
the Civil War. If it had its intellectual roots in Europe, it also had its 
social and economic roots in agrarian and class bitterness. Dreiser, it 
is true, brooded over Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley, but Naturalism was 
his instinctive response to the conditions of American life. Mr. Cargill’s 
omission of pioneer realists like Caroline and Joseph Kirkland is symp- 
tomatic of his failure to take sufficient account of the manifestation of 
native forces which owed comparatively little to foreign influences or a 
systematic scheme of ideas. The author ignores, for example, the con- 
tribution of the American humorists whose trenchant depiction of 
homely native types belongs to the history of American realism. Sig- 
nificant, too, is the author’s disregard of the vitality of American thought 
in the Gilded Age. The years between 1865 and 1890 were not so barren 
as his pages imply. Certainly the American critique of capitalistic in- 
dustrialism as formulated in the economic novels recently studied by 
Mr. Walter Taylor shows how vigorously the democratic ideology was 
explored to check the disruptive forces of the Machine Age. The fac- 
tors, moreover, which brought forth these novels were primarily native 
factors. Mr. Cargill has made a notable contribution in tracing the in- 
fluences which determined European Naturalism; he has not been so 
successful in making clear the characteristic motivations of American 
Naturalism and Realism. 

Despite the tremendous scope of Mr. Cargill’s book (the index con- 
tains a thousand entries), there are very few errors of fact. Specialists 
might object to the statement that the epistolary method of narration was 
invented by Richardson. Students of American fiction could cite earlier 
protests against the idealization of the village than that of Howe’s The 
Story of a Country Town. George Ticknor deserves to be remembered 
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as something more than a dilettante reveler in Werther. The assertion 
that H. L. Mencken scored an easy triumph over Stuart Sherman on the 
significance of Puritanism is dogmatic. The omission of any mention 
of John Macy’s services as a purveyor of the “new” ideas in criticism 
seems curious in light of the inclusion of many less important figures. 
Classification of the Western humorists as “Intellectuals” seems, at the 
least, debatable. Mr. Cargill’s lively style is occasionally marred by 
lapses into journalese. Jung and Freud are condescended to as “these 
boys.” Spencer “sold” the idea of necessary progress to the English- 
speaking world. There are too many questionable expressions such as 
“dramosity,” “humans,” “literarious,” and “obiter-dictarist.” 

All these defects are minor ones which pale before the total achieve- 
ment, Mr. Cargill has succeeded in his ambition to produce the effect 
of our intellectual life today and to portray the very “quality” of our cul- 
tural climate. His methods resemble those employed by the novelist 
and dramatist quite as strongly as those used by the scientific investi- 
gator. As a result, the ideas which have dominated the American mind 
achieve in this book the “presence” and conviction of characters in a 
moving drama. Playing over the entire action is an exceptionally chal- 
lenging and exciting mind. If some of the problems seem to be unre- 
solved, or if the cast of characters appears to be incomplete, it should be 
remembered that the second act remains to be presented. No one can 
be fairly disposed to deny the truth of the author’s own disarming’ con- 
viction expressed at the threshold of his work, “Whatever its faults, I 
swear the thing is alive.” 


Bowdoin College. Hersert Brown. 


PoruLar FreerHoucHT IN America, 1825-1850. By Albert Post. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1943. 258 pp. $3.00. 


Until recently little research had been undertaken in the field of 
American “freethought.” Thanks to investigations conducted under the 
direction of Professor Schneider and others of Columbia University, we 
now have a fairly comprehensive picture of this general intellectual 
movement extending from the latter part of the eighteenth century 
through the first decade of the nineteenth. 

The rhythm of free thought exhibits three waves. The first wave 
reached its height near the close of the eighteenth century; the second, 
in the late 1830’s; and the third, in the early part of the present century. 
Dr. Post’s volume is concerned with developments in the middle wave, 
and it gives primary attention to the religious aspects of free thought. 
He further limits his field to “popular” forms of free thought and ex- 
cludes those manifestations of it in educational institutions. 
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The second wave of free thought in America is mainly due, says 
Post, to the large number of immigrants from the British Isles who came 
hither after the Panic of 1819. Among the leaders were such prominent 
Britishers as Robert and Robert Dale Owen, Frances Wright, Gilbert 
Vale, and Benjamin Offen. Without their crusading activity, together 
with that of Albert Kneeland, free thought would probably have expe- 
rienced no revival between 1825 and 1850. 

The main motif of free thought in this period was to destroy ortho- 
dox Christianity, which, by the Owens and others, was equated with 
sheer superstition. Human progress, they alleged, could not be expected 
as long as “priestcraft” held sway over the masses. Some twenty dif- 
ferent English papers were launched, most of which were short-lived, to 
hew down the clergy and their willing lay servants. They attacked the 
errors of the Bible and declaimed against the Christian revelation, and 
they proposed the twin gods of Reason and Nature as the only defensible 
substitutes in an age of science. Not all freethinkers in this period were 
atheists, but they were uniformly skeptical of the basic assumptions of 
Christianity. 

Along with the press, freethinkers sought to create local societies, and 
even a national organization, as a means of promoting their cause. Most 
of these societies were located in the large urban centers of the Northeast, 
and, with few exceptions, existed for only a short time. Most of the 
members were too poor to pay for permanent meeting quarters, and the 
few building projects that were undertaken usually came to naught for 
want of either funds or interest. Frances Wright, a popular lecturer, 
bought at auction (March, 1829) an abandoned Baptist church in New 
York, near the Bowery, for $7,000, which she donated as a “Hall of 
Science”; but in about three years it went out of business for lack of 
support. 

Freethinkers of this period usually revealed a deep interest in human 
well-being, most of them, apparently, being antislavery in their views. 
One source of their suspicion of the clergy was that they believed them 
to be in league with the economically privileged. Though socialists were 
in a minority among freethinkers, the Owens and Frances Wright were 
ardent socialists. Robert Owen, out of devotion to the idea of the com- 
munity of goods and to the virtues of free thought, sank his fortune of 
$140,000 in the abortive New Harmony farm. 

From a reading of this volume one gets the idea that freethinking 
withered primarily because it spent its energies too largely on negatives. 
It was against orthodoxy more than it was for any constructive program 
of its own. Added to this weakness were an unrealistic faith in reason 
and an overconfidence in the goodness of human nature. 


Duke University. H. SHELTON SMITH. 
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Tue British TRAVELLER IN America, 1836-1860. By Max Berger. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1943. 239 pp. $3.00. 


By 1835, the crowds of European tourists and emigrants who were 
Jed to visit the still new American democracy had some idea, however 
erroneous, of what they were to see and to encounter. For fifty years, 
ever since the new republic had been founded, a variety of motives had 
sent an ever-increasing crowd of Europeans westward. Many of these 
had come in complete ignorance of what the new land was like, and 
many were the misconceptions and the dire prophecies which found 
expression in books of English travelers. The succeeding period of 
twenty-five years, which Mr. Berger covers, was one of even more rapid 
development in America—many of the interests and the movements 
noted by travelers were evidently here to stay. The child in this period 
became the adolescent and at the end of the twenty-five-year span was 
rapidly approaching adulthood. Now the traveler had the advantage 
of traveling by the railroad as well as by the stagecoach; he was not 
content with visiting the Atlantic seaboard or thrusting an experimental 
foot into the more frequented parts of the Middle West—he now pen- 
etrated beyond the Mississippi and even to the Rockies. The founda- 
tions of our present-day American life were laid, for the most part; and 
most travelers, realizing that they were witnessing something which had 
ceased to be an experiment in government, had more of fact and less of 
fancy to offer to their readers. 


Out of the commendation or criticism of the details of American 
life which were noted, the discussion of customs and manners and ways 
of living emerge three or four American institutions which never failed 
to call forth remark. It is natural that the first of these should be demo- 
cratic government, its practical working out, its glories, and its pitfalls. 
Few travelers failed to visit Washington, the favorite nickname of which 
became corrupted in George Moore’s Journal of a Voyage Across the At- 
lantic to “The City of Magnificent Intentions.” Here the disorder in 
government shocked the British visitors, though some of them were in- 
clined to view it as merely incidental and agreed with Alexander Mackay 
when he said he had seen many farces in Washington but no tragedies. 
The Senate was much better behaved than the House, more dignified, 
more conservative, “a body to which the country turned for salvation 
when democracy ran mad.” It is of interest in view of present-day 
politics to note warnings against military heroes’ being elected President 
—as leading to a possible dictatorship—also the warning against more 
than one term of office for the President. The growth of party govern- 
ment was observed with sorrow, the Spoils System and Tammany Hall 
came in for criticism and evoked dire prophecy, while the system of 
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elections and the conduct of them was looked upon as so much ridicu- 
lous claptrap. In short, we are forced to believe that the traveling 
Englishman of this period did not think very much of our democratic 
government and was not at all sure that it was going to persist. “No 
people have as yet been sufficiently enlightened to govern themselves,” 
one visitor remarked, while another summed up the attitude of many 
Englishmen as follows: “Britain has naught to learn from the present 
state of American democracy except to bless God for the more compact 
and secure fabric of British freedom.” 

Even more criticized was slavery, that outrageous system whieh many 
Englishmen believed was destined to split the Union. All through this 
period the debate was becoming increasingly bitter. In 1837 one traveler, 
J. S. Buckingham, observed that the word “abolitionist” was in the South 
more terrible than the name of any murderer. The Southerners had be- 
come suspicious of all strangers and were often chary of welcome to 
their foreign visitors. There are in the accounts many of the usual stories 
of cruelty to slaves, though few travelers really observed the atrocities 
of which they wrote. Generally speaking, however, few visitors ap- 
proved of freeing the slaves—it was regarded as inflicting a curse rather 
than a blessing upon the slaves and as an impractical solution to the 
problem. As the crisis of 1861 approached, it was observed that the 
debate “no longer centered on the condition of the Negro but on the 
social and economic differences between the North and South.” 

It was during the midcentury that America became the haven of a 
veritable tidal wave of emigrants, driven westward chiefly by the Irish 
Famine and the failure of the Revolution of 1848, as well as by the 
promise held out by the new land, where anything might be possible. 
Travel literature in this period is full of the struggles of the United 
States to absorb these newcomers. The Germans settled mostly on 
farms and were known to be sober and God-fearing. It was the Irish 
who swarmed into the ports, who congregated in cities, and who gradu- 
ally became the manual laborers of the nation, building roads, public 
buildings, digging canals, living in great filth and poverty, and in spite 
of it, capturing control of politics in all the cities. To offset this situa- 
tion such organizations as the Native American Party (1835) were 
founded and the Englishman viewed these with some alarm as a dis- 
couragement to all emigration, though he was frank to admit that a 
sober, industrious emigrant might well profit by a change to America, 
especially if he had nothing but poverty to look forward to at home. 
Generally speaking, however, the average traveling Englishman in spite 
of America’s magnificent resources, the lack of poverty, the high level 
of literacy among her people and her promising future, was reluctant to 
admit her superiority over the institutions of the mother country. 
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Mr. Berger has compiled an interesting volume of opinions and at- 
titudes of mind, the value of which is increased by his addition of a 
critical bibliography of British travel accounts, which should prove very 
helpful as well as authoritative to the investigator in this field. Especially 
interesting, too, are his list of reviews of travel accounts in English 
periodicals with critical comments, and the tourist and emigrant guide- 
books, of which he has made a complete file. It is easy to believe, as Mr. 
Berger indicates, that the bibliography is the most complete one that has 
appeared on the subject. 

Simmons College. Jane Louise Mesicx. 


Henry W. Gravy: Spokesman of the New South. By Raymond B. 
Nixon. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. xii, 360, xiv pp. $4.00. 


Before his death at the age of thirty-nine, Henry W. Grady had be- 
come a symbol. To men of the North and of the South, he represented 
the powerful and significant trend or movement known as the “New 
South.” The term stood in the popular mind for progress and liberal- 
ism, for national unity and pacification, for economic regeneration, and 
for political acceptance of a new order. Grady gave the phrase popular 
currency; and he gave to the movement the character of a crusade. As 
a result, Grady is important not so much for what he did as for what 
he represented: a comprehensive study of his thought and actions would 
make an important addition to the history of American intellectual and 
political development. 

Dr. Nixon has presented us, instead, with a biography which relates 
in detail what Grady did. From the strictly biographical standpoint, 
his work is excellent. The facts of Grady’s life are unusual but hardly 
unique: after a boyhood in Georgia and education at the universities of 
Georgia and Virginia, Grady became a journalist and politican. He had 
no more than the usual number of ups and downs before he became, 
at thirty, part-owner, editor, and guiding force of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, He was an influential editor, a brilliant roving interviewer and 
human-interest reporter, an alert and frequently sensational newspaper- 
man. Although never holding an office himself, he manipulated Georgia 
politicians and political campaigns with shrewdness and success. Above 
all, he became the golden-voiced orator who phrased tellingly the need 
for national understanding and unity. 

The man as revealed here was a forceful, colorful person. He was 
essentially showman and entrepreneur, most at home when arranging 
large-scale exhibitions, or chartering special trains to rush a newspaper 
edition to readers, or personally covering the story of an earthquake. 
Dr. Nixon makes us realize that there was something electric and mag- 
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netic in the man himself: he had personal qualities which led men to 
overlook his talking prohibition though he entertained sumptuously and 
“found rare old Southern whiskies a potent means of persuading the 
visitors to share his optimism for the future of Atlanta and the New 
South” (p. 269), and to forget his Barnum-like use of Jefferson Davis 
to promote a political candidate. 

Grady became a heroic figure, and Dr. Nixon’s book reveals in the 
author an acceptance of this hero-complex emotion which Grady easily 
aroused. In the field of journalism—the part of Grady’s work naturally 
treated in greatest detail, since the author is Professor of Journalism at 
Emory University—the emphasis is placed on Grady’s personalized re- 
porting, on his publishing scoops, and on the devices by which he 
boosted circulation. There is little attempt to assay the validity of his 
editorial thought or his professional practices. 

When he deals with less familiar material, Dr. Nixon simply accepts 
Grady’s premises and conclusions. Thus, the South clearly needed eco- 
nomic rehabilitation; for that, it needed capital; and the securing of this 
capital from Northern sources was a benefit to both sections. Although 
he scrupulously notes Grady’s monetary connections with these pro- 
moters, Dr. Nixon never once intimates that one result of Grady’s suc- 
cessful plans—and many others like them, which received his editorial 
encouragement—was to turn the economy of the South into a colonial 
economy from which it still stuffers. This complex movement (with 
an oversimplification of the ideas, issues, confusions, advantages, and 
disadvantages involved) and others of similar nature are presented, but 
never probingly examined. After presenting Grady’s arguments and 
deeds, Dr. Nixon contents himself with quoting a few disagreements by 
Grady’s contemporaries. Not only does he fail to make use of historical 
scholarship and perspective; he seems oblivious to the basic issues in- 
volved. f 

A discerning evaluation of the man eulogized as “the Spokesman 
of the New South” was needed, and Dr. Nixon’s part of the work will 
never have to be done again. But his achievement is not complete in 
itself. Once again, we have in American scholarship a book of con- 
scientious research and long study of the immediately relevant material, 
but one unleavened by maturity of thought or philosophical under- 
standing. | 

University of Georgia. Epp Winrietp Parks. 


ROMANTICISM AND THE Moprrn Eco. By Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1943. 359 pp. $2.50. 
In these lectures Mr. Jacques Barzun, Associate Professor of History 
at Columbia University, author of The French Race (1932), Race (1937), 
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Of Human Freedom (1939), and Darwin, Marx, Wagner (1941), and 
participant in the radio program “Invitation to Learning,” employs his 
nimble wits and equally nimble wit to make a good case for Roman- 
ticism. Many, perhaps a majority, of us who study and teach literature 
are interpreting Romanticism, in its broad outlines, very much as he does, 
and we welcome his pungent restatement of a number of truths which 
have been announced in the past and still need reiteration. I, for one, 
subscribe to such pronouncements as these: 

Romanticism is too complex to be defined in simple terms. 

It has been frequently misinterpreted and traduced. 

To identify Romanticism with Fascism is fallacious, 

Romanticism is constructive. The Classicist works within a closed 
universe; the Romanticist, in an open universe. Classicism is stability 
within known limits; Romanticism is expansion within both known and 
unknown limits. (Throughout the book Mr. Barzun struggles con- 
scientiously, but not always successfully, to be just to Classicism.) 

Romanticism recognizes the contrast between man’s greatness and his 
wretchedness, between his power and his misery. 

Belief in the worth and the dignity of the individual is central to 
Romanticism. 

That belief must be maintained if civilization is to be preserved. 
Here Romanticism makes, or at least offers, its major contribution to 
the present age. 

Here is the foundation for a magnificent, one is even tempted to say, 
a definitive book on Romanticism. 

Those of us who are concerned that Romanticism shall be honestly 
evaluated must, on the other hand, protest against Mr. Barzun’s process 
of reasoning, against certain of his conclusions, and against his use of 
literary terms. At these points he lays himself open to such easy refu- 
tation by anti-Romantics that his efforts at defense are actually a dis- 
service to Romanticism. It is possible to cite here only a few instances; 
the reader will find others in the book itself. 

Observe, for example, these four propositions, each of which the au- 
thor apparently accepts as an axiom. (1) Individualism is central to 
Romanticism. (2) “Within the individual, the motive power is... 
emotion.” (3) “The first law of the universe is not thought but action.” 
(4) “The sustaining principle of man ... is therefore not reason . . . but 
faith.” No one should deny Mr. Barzun the privilege of accepting propo- 
sition (4), but many of us reject his assumption that (2) and (3) neces- 
sarily follow from (1), or (4) from (3). 

We are further distressed when Mr. Barzun, having suitably rebuked 
those who “want ‘romantic’ to mean some one thing,” goes on to com- 
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mit that very sin. From the proposition that faith sustains man, the 
next step is easy: “To the romanticist . . . religion is an intellectual 
necessity.” And then he moves on to a final, disastrous identification 
of Romanticism with “some one thing”: “The judgment of Mme de 
Stael, aided by Schlegel’s, that the romantic view of life is basically 
Christian seems fully justified.” 

Iil-advised also are Mr. Barzun’s attempts to appropriate for Roman- 
ticism various assets of other ways of life. As a historian he respects 
learning; the Romanticists, therefore, write the truest history and “Victor 
Hugo was always the most learned of writers.” (The italics are, of 
course, mine.) The Romantic genius, it is generally agreed, is more 
lyrical than dramatic, but Mr. Barzun respects drama; Hugo, therefore, 
was correct in asserting that Romanticism is “dramatic and thereby 
lyrical.” Science is revered by moderns; “the romantic artists,” there- 
fore, “were respectful admirers and sometimes active propagandists of 
science.” As this attempt to enroll Romantics among the scientists lacks 
the assurance which commonly marks Mr. Barzun’s pronouncements, it 
is possible that he recognizes the weakness of his supporting arguments, 
of which the following is typical. Coleridge was aware that familiarity 
with the supernatural induces “that willing suspension of disbelief which 
is essential to scientific work.” That is to say, let scientists read “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner” each morning before entering their lab- 
oratories]? Then Mr. Barzun, attracted by the merits of Realism, covets 
it and blandly annexes it to Romanticism, with Symbolism or/and: Im- 
pressionism and Naturalism for good measure? In equating Roman- 
ticism and Realism, he employs the same technique which he demolishes 
when it is used in an attempt to identify Fascism with Romanticism— 
that is, the two have characteristics in common and the two are there- 
fore one. There are moments, however, when he forgets that these 
three/four movements are all phases of Romanticism and judges them 
adversely. 

Recognizing that any one who discusses Romanticism must use lit- 
erary terms with discrimination, Mr. Barzun early makes a sound dis- 
tinction between “Azstoric romanticism” and “intrinsic romanticism”; 
and likewise between “romanticists,” as men who lived between 1770 


*I do not suggest that both artist and scientist do not “suspend belief’; my point is 
that they suspend it in different ways. And when the artist passes from the known to 
the unknown, the latter frequently remains unknown; when the scientist passes from the 
known to the unknown, the unknown becomes the known. 

* Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Barzun is of two minds. On p. 138 he explicitly states: 
“These next three movements are: Realism, Symbolism-—which may also be called Im- 
pressionism—and Naturalism.” On pp. 156-157 he concludes his comments on ‘‘these 
three groups— .. . realists, . . . impressionists, . . . symbolists’” and then adds, ‘This 
leaves us with one more wave of romanticist impulse to discuss, namely, naturalism.” The 
chapter is entitled “The Four Phases of Romanticism.” (All italics are mine.) 
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and 1850, and “romantics,” or men who at any time reveal romantic 
characteristics. Thereupon he forgets his excellent distinctions and uses 
these terms indiscriminately. Of American authors, for example, he 
mentions Poe, Emerson, and Hawthorne; it is clear from the context 
that he considers each a Romanticist; and yet he actually refers to each 
as a “romantic.”® In similar fashion, he defines varieties of Classicism 
and thereafter fails to indicate to which variety he is referring. 

Perhaps Mr. Barzun will return, after a decade or two, and give us 
a well-considered revision of Romanticism and the Modern Ego. Such a 
book is worth waiting for. 


University of Minnesota. TREMAINE McDowE Lt. 


AESTHETIC Experience AND THE Humanimies: Modern Ideas of Aesthetic 
Experience in the Reading of World Literature. By Francis Shoe- 
maker. New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. xviii, 339 pp. 
$3.50. 

The central problem of Mr. Shoemaker’s study is, in his own words, 
“To what extent, ... have teachers of literature generally been moving 
in harmony with interests current in psychology and anthropology as 
well as in the longer established aesthetic? Have they drawn ideas from 
psychology and anthropology to the extent that psychologists and anthro- 
pologists have drawn ideas from literature?” 

The writer’s first step toward the solution of his problem is to survey 
the aesthetic principles not only of the professional aestheticians and 
literary-critical theorists but also of various schools of psychologists and 
anthropologists. For students of literature, this will prove the most 
valuable part of Mr. Shoemaker’s book, since it furnishes them easy access 
to certain areas of knowledge in which they are unlikely to be oriented. 
For most such readers, the aesthetic findings of modern psychology and 
anthropology will seem the most unfamiliar and suggestive. The sur- 
veys of aesthetics and of criticism are much less satisfactory, since the 
writer considers no aesthetician more recent than Croce and no critic 
more contemporary than Matthew Arnold! Surely such thinkers as 
Maritain, Eliot, Ransom, and Burke deserved some attention here. 

Continuing his survey, Mr. Shoemaker turns to a more detailed pres- 
entation of the aesthetic principles, explicit or implicit, in a number of 
“spokesmen for the Humanities.” Here he summarizes the views not 
only of such men as John Dewey, I. A. Richards, and Theodore M. 
Greene but also of such bodies as the Curriculum Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English and the Committee of Twenty- 


* Unless a printer has betrayed me, the word “Romanticism” is capitalized in this re- 
view wherever I have used it. In quoting Mr. Barzun, I have followed his various usages. 
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four of the Modern Language Association. This section of his study 
also has utility for him who reads as he runs. 


The conclusions at which the writer arrives at the end of this process 
of orientation are, however, such as to give one pause. He contends that 
“the democratic way of life” is developing “its distinctive aesthetic,” of 
which the main tenets are as follows: “(1) The basis of value is the 
‘life-furthering’ effect upon the human self; (2) The aesthetic experience 
through art is the process of self-realization for both creator and ob- 
server; (3) Art has its base in the imaginative conception of human 
values more fully realized than in the immediate environment; (4) The 
aesthetic experience may come through channels other than art as the 
individual perceives a balanced and harmonious synthesis of ideas and 
values previously in flux or conflict.” Is there anything specifically 
democratic, one is inclined to ask, about these aesthetic principles? Has 
not a passion for unification led the writer to an oversimplification of 
the complexity and variety of the theories and principles he has sur- 
veyed? Is not this synthesis the result of wishful thinking rather than 
of actual reconciliation of opposed principles? 

As the writer goes on to show what aesthetic principles are explicit 
or implicit particularly in interdepartmental courses in the Humanities, 
one’s doubts as to the soundness of his method of investigation and of 
his. findings mount steadily. Within the narrow limits of thirty-six 
pages, he attempts to set forth the aesthetic principles to be discoverd in 
fifty-seven such courses! The material available for this part of the in- 
vestigation was, to be sure, not extensive; it consisted of “letters from 
professors offering or cooperating in the courses,” and “printed articles, 
syllabi, and college catalogues.” Although he admits that “few course 
syllabi or explanatory articles . . . undertake very explicit statements of 
an idea of aesthetic experience,” he believes, however, that he has found 
in them a unifying principle, the “generally implied recognition that 
aesthetic experience involves to some degree a creative-critical process 
which is important in the study of literature in any culture.” Is the 
idea that aesthetic experience is a valuable creative-critical process either 
a novel or a revolutionary principle? The materials with which Mr. 
Shoemaker has worked have been much too scanty and barren to yield 
any very important aesthetic results. The most valuable finding is the 
discrimination of the modes’ in which courses in the Humanities have 
been organized: formal aesthetic principles; chronology; types; relation- 
ships of art and society; history of ideas; and social backgrounds and cul- 
tural epochs. 

Really enlightening results might have been obtained if the writer had 
studied in person the very few courses out of which books or elaborate 
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syllabi have come and analyzed closely such publications as Dudley and 
Faricy’s The Humanities, R. S. Stites’s Arts and the Man, or the book- 
length syllabus of the University of Chicago Humanities survey. In 
such a way, significant aesthetic principles might have been brought to 
light, and these, in turn, might have been shown to be influenced or 
not influenced by the general climate of opinion the writer has depicted 
in the first half of the book. 

The problem Mr. Shoemaker has raised is crucial to all students and 
teachers of the arts. What are the aesthetic principles that underlie their 
teaching? Have these principles been reinvestigated and evaluated in 
the light of the best thinking of modern aestheticians, critics, psycholo- 
gists, and anthropologists, or are the principles on which we operate 
vestigial remains of late Victorian aesthetics? I suspect that the latter 
is far too often the case. Despite Mr. Shoemaker’s failure, in my opinion, 
to demonstrate that there is an emerging unity in contemporary aesthetic 
thought, and, much less, that the fifty-seven varieties of Humanities 
courses which he mentions are contributing to that process of unificatjon, 
his book may prove of some service, not only by its valiant attempt to 
synthesize contemporary aesthetic ideas, but, more particularly, by its 
calling the attention of scholars and teachers to the profound need for 
investigating their usually unconscious aesthetic preconceptions and pre- 
suppositions. 

Wesleyan University. Frep B. Muert. 


Srupy Our THE Lano. Essays by T. K. Whipple. Berkeley: University 
. of California Press. [1943.] xxii, 215 pp. $2.00. 
Who are you indeed who would talk or sing to America? 


Have you studied out the land, its idioms and men? 
WHITMAN. 


These essays by the late T. K. Whipple span the decade from his 
earlier book Spokesmen (1928) to the year before his death in 1939. 
The bent of his later development makes us realize now the greatness 
of our critical loss; an impression that is heightened by Edmund Wil- 
son’s prefatory memoir. Wilson, who had known Whipple when both 
were students at Princeton, produces here one of his most resilient por- 
traits in the genre he has inherited from Sainte-Beuve. The picture 
he presents is that of a man slowly getting rid of the handicaps of con- 
ventional scholarship and finding his real voice through the intensity 
of his devotion to the equalitarian strain in our democracy. By the time 
of Spokesmen such an evolution was well under way, even though that 
study of “modern writers and American life” was marked by no particu- 
lar originality. It responded to the challenge of Van Wyck Brooks’s 
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earlier thesis of our cultural “failure” by presenting the counter-evidence, 
in a series of workmanlike discussions of ten writers from Henry Adams 
to Eugene O’Neill. Its virtues were those of solid fairness, and its con- 
cluding chapter, “The American Situation,” made no exaggerated claims 
for our promise. 


The earliest essays in this present book start with some of the same 
preoccupations. Whipple was still using many of Brooks’s terms. He 
was arguing that modern literature had largely failed to be a literature 
of power, except on its lowbrow levels. He seemed to regret that our 
writers had found Henry James more interesting than Jesse, and in 
“American Sagas” and “The Myth of the Old West,” he advanced the 
position that in the “crude epic stories” of Zane Grey we had our nearest 
equivalent of Beowulf and the Norse skalds. 


By the middle of the nineteen-thirties he was thinking more search- 
ingly in his own terms. “The American Predicament” is the best ex- 
ample both of the range of his concern and of his method. It gives a 
brief and simple statement of the problem created by the successive 
projection of new men against our new land. Its simplicity is deceptive, 
since Whipple had thought not only about “the winning of the West,” 
but likewise about geography and anthropology and economics. He 
realized that environment could transform character in such a way that 
the second and third generations were often less civilized than the orig- 
inal immigrants. And he stressed how the initial equation, the relation 
between the enormously varied races and the varied kinds of land, had 
been rendered far more complicated by the introduction of a third factor, 
the overnight development of imported industrialism. In a companion 
essay, “The American Land,” he made an indictment of the destructive 
and sterile role played by the exploiter. 


Against such a background Whipple surveyed again the literature 
of the two decades between 1910 and 1930. He saw that that renais- 
sance, like so many other renaissances in history, really marked a cul- 
mination rather than a beginning. He pointed out that most of its 
leading figures, like Frost, Lindsay, and Sherwood Anderson, had been 
born in the eighteen-seventies, and that their lives had been conditioned 
by two main forces, by the older agrarian tradition and by the cultural 
individualism attendant upon such a mode of existence. He believed 
that the literary scene at the end of the nineteen-thirties was much less 
rich than it had been twenty years before, and that the reason lay in the 
decay of those two forces, coincident with the end of the free land. He 
knew that if our literature was now “in the doldrums,” the new equatorial 
line we must all cross is that “which divides the individualist world from 
the collective.” He took for granted, as any acute observer today must, 
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that the social processes in an industrialized civilization have already 
crossed that line. But he was equally aware that in America “the cor- 
responding transit of individuals’ minds has barely begun.” 


Whipple was sure that the preponderance of forces was, ultimately, 
on the radicals’ side, but our literature told him how far the battle was 
from being won. He now looked at our lowbrow successes with less 
complacence. He saw the dangers in our cult of power and force, in the 
glorification of “blood-thinking.” He saw that if there was such a thing 
as the “fascist unconscious’—and he was afraid there was—“it is the 
product and property of the lower middle class, and Jack London shared 
it.” When Whipple turned to our most serious literature of the thirties, 
he could also make a mature diagnosis of Dos Passos’s weaknesses as a 
novelist. Noting the fact that the biographical portraits are the most 
living parts of USA, Whipple realized how that argued that Dos Pas- 
sos’s creation of his own characters is incomplete. He found one clue 
in the autobiographical “camera eye,” where the author is so “sensitive 
to impressions and so amazingly devoid of anything else” that most of 
these sections are spineless. The root cause of the general banality, 
indeed of the almost pathological inertness of life in Dos Passos’s books, 
lies in his failure to grasp the dynamic relations of social change: “So- 
ciety is hardly just rotting away and drifting apart; the destructive forces 
are tremendously powerful and well organized, and so are the creative 
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ones. 


Such was Whipple’s theme again in “The American Way,” and in the 
concluding essay of his book, “Literature as Action.” He stressed the 
continually renewed necessity of squaring freedom with equality of 
opportunity. He pointed to the dangers that can result from “harboring 
individualist principles of action in a collective age,” and accepted the 
inevitability of drastic and even fundamental social change. No more 
than Jefferson had been was he disturbed by the word revolution. The 
breadth of his demands for a literature adequate to the needs of such 
an age had emerged at the close of his discussion of USA: “Dos Passos 
does not call himself a Marxist; if he were more of one, he might have 
written a better novel.” Whipple went on to elucidate what he meant. 
He wanted no mechanical simplification of life. He argued, on the con- 
trary, that the biographical portraits are “the most nearly Marxist” since 
they show “the dynamic contradictions of our time in the only way they 
can be shown, namely, as they occur in the minds and lives of whole 
men.” Whipple’s concluding sentence is eloquent of his own aims: 
“Nothing will do, in the end, but the whole man.” 


Harvard University. F. O. MATTHIESSEN. 
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Zora aux Erats-Unis. By Albert J. Salvan. Volume VIII in the Brown 
University Studies. Printed in Canada. 1943. 218 pp. $2.00. 


New York Universiry Inpex to EARLY American PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE, 1728-1870. No. 5. Frencu Ficrion. Compiled by Albert Rabino- 
vitz, Ph.D. New York: The William-Frederick Press. 1943. 46 pp. 
$1.50. | 
It is pleasing to find, in the volumes mentioned above, much evi- 

dence of a lively interest in a field that has been, until recent years, 

rather neglected, namely, that of Franco-American literary relationship. 

The scope of any inquiry into this matter is vast, and much more so 

than one who has not studied it can possibly realize. For example, if 

one draws upon the evidence furnished, during the years from 1870 to 

1900, by only four American periodicals, the Atlantic Monthly, Nation, 

North American Review, and Harpers Magazine, one discovers that 

over two hundred and twenty-five French authors were introduced to 

the American reader in English translation, and that something like 

three hundred and fifty different French authors were considered im- 

portant enough to be the subject of one or more reviews and articles, 

And of these authors, judging by the attention that he received, Emile 

Zola was the most prominent. 

Professor Salvan has given us a scholarly and well-documented study 
of this: attention and of the attitude of American reviewers and critics 
‘toward Zola. He has also attempted to explain the change from hostility 
toward him to an attitude of comparative sympathy with and apprecia- 
tion of his methods and purpose, a change which is first noticeable in 
the late eighties of the last century. And, finally, he has given us, as 
he terms it, “une esquisse d'une étude d’influence,” in which he has 
studied the work of several native authors, in particular Frank Norris 
and Theodore Dreiser, with a view to discovering to what extent these 
men underwent the influence of Zola and the naturalistic school. 

Professor Salvan has performed admirably his task of collecting the 
evidence, as a study of his excellent bibliography will clearly show. It 
is more than interesting to read the judgments of our critics as they en- 
counter Zola for the first time. No adjective is too strong for their use 
in their denunciation of the man and all his works, which they con- 
sidered as something utterly unclean and unspeakably revolting. 

It is interesting also to see how, slowly and almost reluctantly, a new 
understanding appears in their criticism as they grow less hostile and 
more sympathetic. In partial explanation of such a change Professor 
Salvan suggests, not without reservations, that a lecture by Professor 
Thomas Davidson on Plato and Socrates, delivered before the Concord 
School in the spring of 1886, in the course of which he compared Zola 
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favorably with the subject of his lecture, may be considered as at least 
partially instrumental in effecting it. It seems to me, however, that such 
a suggestion is hardly tenable... It is difficult to believe that a lecture, 
however intellectually stimulating, delivered before a comparatively small 
group, could actually induce so fundamental, though not necessarily 
abrupt, a change. It would appear more probable that the alternative 
suggestion made by Professor Salvan is more nearly correct, namely, 
that the initial shock caused by Zola’s work had by this time lost its 
effect and the critics were now capable of considering him more intel- 
ligently and with a greater degree of objectivity than was previously pos- 
sible. And in further explanation it should be borne in mind that not 
the works of Zola alone were being translated, but those of some three 
hundred other Frenchmen, in particular those of such literary ancestors 
of Zola as Balzac, Flaubert, and Taine, and such associates of Zola as the 
Goncourts and Maupassant. Inevitably contact with these must have 
had an influence upon American critical thought, must have made 
Zola’s theories and style less strange and shocking. It is often helpful 
and even necessary, for a right understanding, to consider a man not 
alone but as one of many. 


The last chapter of the book, in which Professor Salvan considers 
Zola as a possible influence upon some of our own authors, notably 
Frank Norris and Theodore Dreiser, might have been expanded with 
some profit. ‘This suggestion is not unfair. Problems of “influence” 
and precedence in the domain of literature are always difficult and not 
infrequently impossible to solve. It is always well, however, that a be- 
ginning be made and the groundwork done. And yet a wider use of 
American literature would, I think, have shown other traces of an in- 
fluence which, if not directly that of Zola, stems at least from the 
naturalistic school. The names of James Farrell and John Steinbeck 
come to mind at once, to mention only two. And there are others. 
Professor Salvan’s conclusion, nevertheless, granted the limitations of 
the chapter, seems just: “Zola a plutôt servi d’agent de libération que de 
modèle.” 


The contribution of Mr. Rabinovitz to the study of Franco-American 
literary relationships is a very careful and painstaking bibliography of 
articles and reviews concerning French literature, appearing in Ameri- 
can periodicals over the period indicated. It is an invaluable tool for 
the student of our literary history, showing as it does to what an éxtent 
American critics generally were aware of French literature and how 
great the popular interest in this was. 


Connecticut College. Marcorm B. Jones. 
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A Dictionary of AMERICAN ENcLisH on Historica, Princes. Com- 
piled at The University of Chicago under the Editorship of Sir Wil- 
liam A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert. Part XX, Virginian Dogwood 
—Zu-Zu. Pp. 2421-2552. Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 4 vols. (20 parts). 1944. $100.00. 


With the publication on January 25, 1944, of Part XX of A Diction- 
ary of American English, Sir William A. Craigie and Professor James 
R. Hulbert have completed a notable project which was begun as early 
as 1925. Part I appeared in September, 1936. The editors and their 
collaborators are fortunate to have brought to completion in spite of 
wartime difficulties one of the most remarkable achievements of co- 
operative scholarship in the history of the United States. Recognition 
is also due to those persons and institutions that provided the neces- 
sary funds: The University of Chicago, The General Education Board 
of New York, The American Council of Learned Societies, Mrs. R. S. 
Maguire, and The Rockefeller Foundation. 


In their Prefatory Note to the final volume, the editors remind us 
of the aim which they stated in their original Preface: to record and il- 
lustrate “not only words and phrases which are clearly or apparently of 
American origin, or have greater currency here than elsewhere, but 
also every word denoting something which has a real connection with 
the development of the country and the history of its people.” With 
the final volume now in print, the editors suggest “with some confidence 
that a historical digest of all the material here collected would not only 
furnish a fuller account of the growth of the American language than 
any hitherto produced but would also exhibit the history of the colonies 
and the United States in many new and interesting aspects.” A Dic- 
tionary of American English is an indispensable aid to the study of 
American history in many of its various phases and of American litera- 
ture and American speech. Every college and university library should 
have it. 

Part XX contains a twenty-three-page Bibliography of works cited 
in the text, usually in briefer form. The Dictionary of course does not 
cover every book that one could wish to see represented, but the number 
of books by both major and minor writers in all sections that have been 
covered for the Dictionary is quite impressive. 

“In the nature of things,” say the editors, “it is inevitable that even 
this extensive body of material should fall short of being complete and 
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final. That end could only be attained if every page of every book, 
periodical, or newspaper of importance were carefully read and ex- 
cerpted by competent collectors unlikely to miss anything of value— 
a task which is obviously beyond the limits of anything practical and 
feasible. It is the fate of dictionaries of this kind to leave something, 
possibly much, that still remains to be done, but part of their success 
lies in the fact that what they do contain serves as a solid nucleus for 
further research, indicates the lines on which such research will be most 
profitable, and enables the collector to ascertain readily whether he can 
contribute something new or significant. From this it follows that in 
time there may be such an accumulation of new material that a supple- 
mentary volume will become both desirable and necessary. When that 
time comes it will also be possible, if sufficient preparation has been 
made, to take account of the additions in new words, uses, or phrases 
which have been made to the vocabulary during the first half of the 
present century. Already a considerable amount of additional material 
has been accumulated, chiefly quotations earlier than those that have 
been given. Any supplementary material, whether corrections of or 
additions to the present work or quotations for new words and meanings 
of the twentieth century, may be sent to the Department of English of 
the University of Chicago.” 


Grorcre Firzuucu: Propagandist of the Old South. By Harvey Wish. 
[Southern Biography Series.] Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1943. xiv, 360 pp. $3.00. 


To an ambitious youth Whittier is said to have given this advice: 
“My lad, if thou wouldest win success, join thyself to some unpopular 
but noble cause.” One may doubt the general applicability of Whit- 
tier’s formula, but in his case and in that of other abolitionists it cer- 
tainly worked. At the same time that the outcome of the Civil War 
justified them, it so thoroughly discredited the proslavery propagandists 
that even Southern investigators have rarely cared to study them. And 
yet if one wishes to understand the work of the antislavery writers, it 
is necessary to know something of their forgotten antagonists. Sociolo- 
gists have shown some interest in Fitzhugh, for the first American works 
bearing the word sociology on the title page were A Treatise on Soci- 
ology, by Henry Hughes, of Mississippi, and Soctology for the South, 
by George Fitzhugh, of Virginia. The two books were published in 
1854, and both were primarily defenses of slavery. Fitzhugh represents 
the logical extreme to which Southern reaction against Jeffersonian lib- 
eralism proceeded. “Slavery,” he wrote, “will everywhere be abolished, 
or everywhere be reinstituted.” Fitzhugh’s policy was to carry the war 
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into the enemy’s territory, and he was a shrewd critic of the failings of 
“free society.” Seward, Sumner, and Lincoln, who failed to see that 
Fitzhugh represented only a small Southern minority, took up his chal- 
lenge and also talked of a house divided against itself and of an irre- 
pressible conflict. Fitzhugh, however, was not temperamentally suited 
to the role of fire-eater; he was a kindly man and liked many whom he 
met on his rare visits to the Northern States. He was in the main a 
unionist and not a secessionist, and he was long opposed to the reopening 
of the slave trade. Soon after publishing his first book, he wrote to a 
friend: “I assure you, Sir, that I see great evils in Slavery, but in a 
controversial work I ought not to admit them” (p. 111). He was too 
docile in complying with the suggestions of editors in whose periodicals 
much of his work first appeared. Dr. Wish comments: “The compro- 
mises and inconsistencies of the propagandist were natural for a man 
who was primarily concerned with influencing public opinion, rather 
than with achieving the intellectual integrity of the philosopher” (p. 238). 
Fitzhugh owed more to Thomas Carlyle than to John C. Calhoun, 
whom he was slow to learn to admire; but after publishing his first 
book he was amazed to discover in Aristotle all that he had considered 
original in his own thinking. After the war Fitzhugh accepted the 
new order and became one of the spokesmen of the New South. Dr. 
Wish’s book, based on none too plentiful materials of some kinds, is an 
admirable study of the propagandist’s life and works. It shows a thor- 
ough grasp of details and an understanding of Fitzhugh’s relation to 
the life and thought of his time and place. 


BooxMen’s HoLmay: Notes and Studies Written and Gathered in Trib- 
ute to Harry Miller Lydenberg. [Edited by Deoch Fulton and Others. 
Ilustrated.]| New York: The New York Public Library. 1943. xiv, 
575 pp- $5.00. 

This volume of studies, written and compiled chiefly by librarians, 
forms a notable tribute to a distinguished librarian who during his con- 
nection with the New York Public Library since 1896 has seen it grow 
into one of the three or four finest American libraries. Besides a 
bibliography of Dr. Lydenberg’s own publications, the volume con- 
tains more than forty separate contributions. Those of chief interest to 
students of American literature are Randolph G. Adams, “A Goodly 
Company of American Book Collectors”; Alice H. Lerch, “Who Was 
the Printer of Jefferson’s Notes?”; Henry L. Mencken, “Notes on Amer- 
ican Given-names”; Charles E. Goodspeed, “Richard Franck”; William 
E. Lingelbach, “An Early American Historian [Pierre Eugène du Simi- 
tière]”; Henry B. Van Hoesen, “John Hay and the Historian’s Use of 
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Newspapers”; Lawrence C. Wroth, “The Cambridge Press”; and Victor 
Hugo Paltsits, “Herman Melville’s Background and New Light on the 
Publication of Typee.” Mr. Paltsits’s essay is based largely upon hitherto 
unused manuscript materials, chiefly a diary of Melville’s brother Ganse- 
voort, who made arrangements with John Murray for the English edi- 
tion of Typee. Mr. Paltsits writes that since the book appeared, he has 
discovered two typographical errors which he wishes all owners of the 
book or reprints of his essay to correct. The first two sentences of the 
second paragraph of the essay (p. 248) should read: “Melville was of 
Scotch [not English] and Dutch ancestry. The Melville line stemmed 
from Scottish [not English] nobility... .” 


Cornet University: Founders and the Founding: Six Lectures Deliv- 
ered at Cornell University on the Messenger Foundation in the Year 
1943 in Recognition of the 75th Anniversary of the Opening of That 
Institution in the Year 1868: Together with Fifteen Interesting but 
Hitherto Unpublished Documents. ... By Carl L. Becker. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press. 1943. xii, 240 pp. $2.75. 


Professor Becker has told with great skill and charm the story of the 
opening of Cornell University, and he has given us admirable portraits 
of the two leading figures: Ezra Cornell and Andrew D. White. The 
book includes his lecture “The Cornell Tradition: Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility.” Would there were more American historians who could 
write like Carl Becker! 


BrsiiocRAPHicaL Gume To ENneuisH Srupies. Compiled by Tom Peete 
Cross. Eighth Edition Revised with an Index. Chicago, Illinois: 
The University of Chicago Press. [1943.] x, 74 pp. $1.00. 


In the new edition of this excellent guide, as the compiler notes, 
“more attention than heretofore is given to indexes and union lists and 
to bibliographies and other surveys of facilities for research in Ameri- 
can libraries.” 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED By AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 1942-1943. 
(Number 10.) Compiled for The Association of Research Libraries. 
Edited by Edward A. Henry. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 1943. xviii, 110 pp. $2.50. 
This useful annual volume, now in its tenth year, includes not only 
a list of dissertations arranged by fields (with universities arranged 
alphabetically under each field) but also an index of names of per- 
sons, an alphabetical subject index, a list of universities publishing ab- 
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stracts of dissertations, a table indicating the publication requirements 
of various institutions, and two other tables showing the distribution of 
doctorates by university and by subject. In his Introduction the editor 
notes that forty-three dissertations are described as “Secret war research” 
and that only one dissertation is available in microfilm. He complains 
that it is now more difficult than ever to get from deans and librarians 
full and accurate reports of dissertations. The number of dissertations 
for 1943 is 2,689; for 1941, the peak year, the number was 3,526. The 
number given for English (and American) Literature is 148; for 1941 
the number was 192. Of the 148 titles listed for 1943, about 4o deal 
with American materials. 


Tut Pumosoruy or American Democracy. Edited by Charner M. 
Perry. Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago Press. [1943.] 
xviii, 153 pp. $2.00. 

Of the five lectures on the Walgreen Foundation for the Study of 
American Institutions given at the University of Chicago in the spring 
of 1942, two have a special interest for readers of this journal: T. V. 
Smith’s “Thomas Paine: Voice of Democratic Revolution” and Clarence 
H. Fausts “The Rhetoric of the Debate over the Adoption of the Con- 
stitution.” 


A Literary Journey Turouco Wartime Brirain. By A. C. Ward. 
Illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman. London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1943. 96 pp. $2.00. 


The author of American Literature, 1880-1930 (1932) gives a vivid, 
pleasantly written account of his visits to Canterbury, the Lake Country, 
and to many of the literary landmarks in London. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ET TocqueviLLE. [Par] Sainte-Beuve. Avec une In- 
troduction par Gilbert Chinard. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press for Institut Français de Washington. 1943. 43 pp. $0.50. 


De La DÉMOCRATIE EN AMÉRIQUE. [Par Alexis de] Tocqueville. Avec 
une Préface par Gilbert Chinard. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press for Institut Français de Washington. 1943. 66 pp. $o.50. 


Qu’sst-ce Qu’un Américain? [Par] Saint-John de Crèvecoeur. Avec une 
Introduction par Howard C. Rice. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press for Institut Français de Washington. 1943. 53 pp. $0.50. 
Sainte-Beuve’s review of Jeffersons Memoirs, Correspondence and 


Miscellanies (1829) and his review of Tocqueville’s book are an impor- 
tant addition to the Jefferson materials published or republished in 1943. 
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The extracts from Crèvecoeur and Tocqueville are well known to most 


of us in English, but it is good to have them conveniently accessible in 
French. ) 


Cotrecrep Lyrics or Enna Sr. Vincent Miray. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers Publishers. 1943. xii, 383 pp. $5.00. 


This handsomely printed volume is a fit companion to Miss Millay’s 
Collected Sonnets, published in 1941. The lyrics, selected by the poet 
herself, are arranged in the order of publication. 


QUEBEC To CAROLINA IN 1785-1786: Being the Travel Diary and Obser- 
vations of Robert Hunter, Jr., a Young Merchant of London. Edited 
by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling. San Marino, California: 
The Huntington Library. 1943. x, 393 pp. $5.00. 


Robert Hunter, Jr, one of the earliest post-Revolutionary British 
travelers in America, came to this country partly for the experience and 
partly to help Caleb Blanchard collect debts due to his father. His diary 
has no special charm, but it records much that is of value to the social his- 
torian. This is particularly true of his descriptions of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Tidewater Virginia and his account of Tory 
emigrants to Canada, haven of Loyalist refugees. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF “THE CountTryMaNn” 1866. By Joseph Addison Tur- 
ner. Edited by Thomas H. English. [Emory University Publications 
Sources & Reprints Series J.] Atlanta, Georgia: The Library [of] 
Emory University. 1943. 20 pp. 


It was at Turnwold, the plantation home of Joseph Addison Turner 
(1826-1868), that Joel Chandler Harris learned to set type and made 
his acquaintance with stories of Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox. Turner read 
Harris’s early essays and gave him sound advice on the art of writing. 
It was in Harris’s fiction, as Professor English is careful to point out, 
that Turner’s “ideal of a regional literature came to a triumphant fru- 
ition.” Turner himself is an interesting figure. One of the very few 
Southern planters who wrote even for the newspapers, he published 
much mediocre verse and founded no less than three magazines. He 
was an indefatigable promoter of Southern literature. The most im- 
portant of his magazine ventures was the Countryman (1862-1866). The 
autobiographical sketch reprinted in this pamphlet is taken from the 
issue for February 13, 1866. 

J. B. H. 
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News or tHE Nation: 4 Newspaper History of the United States. By 
Sylvan Hoffman and C. Hartley Grattan. With a Foreword by 
Allan Nevins. Garden City: Garden City Publishing Co. [1944.] 
41 four-page sections. $3.49. 


Employing Scribner’s Dictionary of American History as a source, 
the compilers of this work have undertaken to present in the form of a 
newspaper a history of the political and social development of the United 
States. The dates range from 1493 to 1941, and each issue is profusely 
illustrated. “The treatment and perhaps the choice of events were often 
developed on a basis of resemblance to contemporary news.” ‘The pur- 
pose is to provide readers with a painless method of absorbing informa- 
tion concerning the nation’s history, but the suggestion is made that 
only one or two numbers be read at one sitting. Literary events are 
occasionally introduced into the “newspapers”—for example, the sec- 
tion for March 7, 1857, contains an editorial commenting on the ap- 
pearance in 1855 of Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, Hiawatha, and 
Leaves of Grass. C.G. 


Tue Besr Prays or 1899-1909: And the Year Book of the Drama in 
America. Edited by Burns Mantle and Garrison P. Sherwood. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1944. ix, 624 pp. $5.00. 


This volume contains representative portions of ten plays: Barbara 
Frietchie, by Clyde Fitch; The Climbers, also by Fitch; If I Were King, 
by Justin H. McCarthy; The Darling of the Gods, by Belasco and Long; 
The County Chairman, by George Ade; Leah Kleschna, by C. M. S. 
McLellan; The Squaw Man, by Edwin M. Royle; The Great Divide, 
by William Vaughn Moody; The Witching Hour, by Augustus Thomas; 
and The Man from Home, by Tarkington and Wilson. There are also 
an introduction, a series of biographical sketches of the authors repre- 
sented, and, above all, a list of plays produced in New York from July 
12, 1899, to June 14, 1909. The members of the casts are given with this 
last-mentioned list. C.G. 


AMERICAN History 1N ScHoots anp Correces: The Report of the Com- 
mittee on American History in Schools and Colleges of the American 
Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
the National Council for the Social Studies. Edgar B. Wesley, Direc- 
tor of the Committee. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1944. 
xiv, 148 pp. $1.25. 

This report deals with the knowledge of American history exhibited 
by Americans in and out of the classrooms, with the place of history in 
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the social studies, the nature and training of teachers, and other per- 
tinent topics. Various recommendations are made, including several for 
the content of courses in American history, and an appendix contains a 
general test in the subject. The general conclusion of the report is that, 
so far as the curriculum of the colleges is concerned, the present ar- 
rangements for teaching American history are fairly adequate. The 
whole is flavored by the ideas of “social studies” doctrinaires rather than 
of historians. C.G. 


Lrrerarure IN New Enciano: The Flowering of New England 1815- 
1865; New England: Indian Summer 1865-1915. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. 
[1944] vi, 550; 557 pp. $2.98. 

Mr. Brooks’s two volumes on the literature of New England are now 

bound together and sold for the first time at a popular price. C.G. 


Hisrory or Mexican Lrrerature. By Carlos Gonzales Peña. Trans- 
lated by Gusta Barfield Nance and Florence Johnson Dunstan. With 
an Introduction by Angel Flores. Dallas, Texas: University Press. 
1943, xii, 398 pp. $4.00. 

The history is highly compressed and very inclusive. The author 
was formerly on the faculty of the University of Mexico, and is now an 
editor of El Universal. CG 


Freepom’s Ferment: Phases of American Social History to 1860. By 
Alice Felt Tyler. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press. 
[1944.] x, 608 pp. $5.00. 

A social history which centers its interest upon religious cults and 
sects and upon reform movements in education and other “humani- 
tarian crusades.” Economic history is subordinated. The section on 
Transcendentalism occupies twenty pages; that on Brook Farm nine 
pages. C. G. 


A Cenrury oF Poxrricat Cartoons: Caricature in the United States from 
1800 to 1900. By. Allan Nevins and Frank Weitenkampf. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1944. 190 pp. $3.50. 

One hundred cartoons are reproduced, with explanatory commentary. 

The introduction presents information on the history of political car- 

toons and on the periodicals in which they flourished. CG. 


Casey Jones anp Locomorive No. 638. Story by Irwin Shapiro; pictures 
by Donald McKay. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. [1944.] No 
pagination. $1.50. 

Casey Jones appears also as a baseball player in Mr. Shapiro's story. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Walter Blair (University of Chicago), Ashbel Brice (Duke University), 
Herbert Brown (Bowdoin College), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane 
University), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queens College), Ima H. Herron 
(Southern Methodist University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State Univer- 
sity), Ernest L. Marchand (Stanford University), J. H. Nelson (Uni- 
versity of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter (Case School of Applied Science), 
Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), C. Doren Tharp (Univer- 
sity of Miami), Frederick B. Tolles (Swarthmore College), Theodore 
A. Zunder (Brooklyn College), and Lewis Leary (Duke University), 
chairman. 

Items for the check-list to be published in the November, 1944, issue 
of American Literature may be sent to the temporary chairman of the 
Committee, Herbert Brown, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


I. 1609-1800 


[ Bartow, JoeL] Dorfman, Joseph. “Joel Barlow: Trafficker in Trade and 
Letters.” Pol. Sci. Quar., LIX, 83-100 (March, 1944). 

“As a sophisticated and cultivated man, he found a convenient 
correspondence between his economic ventures and the climate of 
opinion.” 

[ Bevertey, Rozert] Wright, Louis B. “Beverley’s History ... of Virginia 
(1705), A Neglected Classic.” William and Mary Quar., 3d ser., I, 
49-64 (Jan., 1944). 

A bibliographical and critical account of “one of the earliest liter- 
ary works that is self-consciously American.” As a literary work, the 
1705 edition is superior to the revised edition of 1722, in which Bev- 
erley softened the acidulous and often amusing comments upon his 
contemporaries. 

[Sanpys, Georce] Davis, Richard Beale. “Iwo New Manuscript Items 
for a George Sandys Bibliography.” Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., 
XXXVII, 1-8 (Third Quarter, 1943). 

Two hitherto unpublished “dedicatory” poems by Sandys aug- 
ment the slender stock of his original poetry and add to our knowl- 
edge of Sandys’s interests during the 1630’s. 
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Bonner, Willard Hallam. “The Ballad of Captain Kidd.” Amer. Lit., 
XV, 362-380 (Jan., 1944). 
The American version of the original London ballad of Captain 
Kidd (1701) retains elements dear to the folk and familiar in popu- 
lar ballad practice. Fortunately wedded to a good tune, the popu- 
larity of the Kidd ballad was furthered by “Father Kemp” in his 
concerts in the 1850’s and 1860's; the ballad reached its highest em- 
inence in camp meetings and “concert” halls. 


Haviland, Thomas P. “Preciosité Crosses the Atlantic.” PMLA, LIX, 
131-141 (March, 1944). 
Concerning the hitherto overlooked “conscious or unconscious im- 
itation” of the French heroic romances in The Power of Sympathy 
and in the novels of Charles Brockden Brown.. 


II. 1800-1870 


[Cooxz, Jonn Esren] Collins, Carvel. “John Esten Cooke and Local- 
Color.” South. Lit. Mes., VI, 82-84 (Jan.-Feb., 1944). 

A discussion of Cooke’s distinction as one of the pioneer authors 
of fiction about the Southern mountains, and his contribution to the 
transition from the early local colorists to those of the 1880’s and 
1890's. The present issue reprints “Peony” (1852), Cooke’s first 
mountain story. 


[Coorrr, James Fenimore] Strout, Alan Lang. “Some Unpublished 
Letters of John Gibson Lockhart to John Wilson Croker.” Notes & 
Queries, CLXXXV, 217-223 (Oct. 9, 1943). 

Includes Lockhart’s personal recollections of Cooper, with some 
critical remarks dated June 8, 1837. 


{Crocxetr, Davin] Shapiro, Irwin. “The All-American Hero.” Sat. 
Rev, Lit, XXVII, 10-11 (April 1, 1944). 

Crockett is the only candidate whose attributes give him real 
claim to being our “All-American hero.” When our folklore receives 
proper attention, our legendary heroes will help us to discover what 
constitutes an American. 

[Emerson, Raren Warno] Huggard, William A. “Emerson’s Philoso- 
phy of War and Peace.” Phil. Quar., XXII, 370-375 (Oct, 1943). 

In his address to the Peace Society in Boston in 1838 and in his 
Journals, Emerson expressed his belief that the right-thinking man 
will stand neither for any war nor for peace at any price. He will 
stand for truth, which is more real than any war or peace. This was 
the creed Emerson applied with respect to the Mexican and Civil 
wars. 
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Pochmann, Henry A. “Emerson and the St. Louis Hegelians.” Amer 
Ger. Rev., X, 14-17 (Feb., 1944). 

A full account of the meeting in St. Louis on March 6, 1867, be- 
tween the St. Louis Hegelians and the Concord transcendentalist, 
whom the hosts recognized immediately as being “urbanely critical” 
and of “finer metal than Alcott fin 1866] had shown himself.” 

Turpie, Mary C. “A Quaker Source for Emerson’s Sermon on the 
Lord’s Supper.” New Eng. Quar, XVII, 95-101 (March, 1944). 

In the second volume of Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism, 
Emerson found the arguments that constitute two thirds of his ser- 
mon on the Lord’s Supper. Never again did he lean so heavily on 
a source which had not become interwoven with his own thinking. 
The contrast between the body of the sermon and its conclusion is 
due to the derivative nature of the greater part of the discourse; the 
conclusion is Emerson himself. 

[Funter, Marcarer] Thomas, J. W. “A Hitherto Unpublished Poem 
by Margaret Fuller.” Amer. Lit., XV, 411-415 (Jan., 1944). 

Before moving from Cambridge to Groton in 1833, Margaret 
Fuller bade a sad farewell to her friend James Freeman Clarke. 
Superficially the poem seems to be a rhymed love letter, but Miss 
Fuller was not in love with Clarke, and it is improbable that he felt 
anything other than friendship for her. 

[Girmer, Francis] Davis, Richard Beale. “Forgotten Scientists in Geor- 
gia and South Carolina.” Georgia Hist. Quar, XXVII, 271-284 
(Sept., 1943). 

Francis Gilmer, of Virginia, and the Abbe Joseph Correa da 
Serra, Portugese minister in Washington, traveled in Georgia and 
South Carolina in 1815. Gilmer’s notes present evidence of the strong 
intellectual curiosity of many Southerners of the ante-bellum period. 

[Hawrtuorne, Natuaniet| Burnham, Philip E. “Hawthorne’s Fanshawe 
and Bowdoin College.” Essex Inst, Hist. Col, LX XX, 131-138 (April, 
1944). 

The environs of Brunswick, Maine, and certain of the events and 
personages at Bowdoin form the basis of Fanshawe, which was com- 
pleted less than three years after the author’s graduation in 1825. 
Although skimble-skamble stuff.for the most part, there are frequent 
passages which are harbingers of Hawthorne at the height of his 
powers. 

Gerber, John C. “Form and Content in The Scarlet Letter.” New 
Eng. Quar., XVII, 25-55 (March, 1944). 

Hawthorne has so integrated form and content throughout The 
Scarlet Letter that they exist constantly in a state of interdependence. 
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He has so adjusted the two that in the first three parts of the book 
the activating character serves to multiply sin, intensify isolation, and 
diminish the hope of reunion. Only in the fourth part does he allow 
the chief character, Dimmesdale, to reverse the process. 


[Hormes, Orrver WenpeLL] Small, Miriam Rossiter. “First and Last 
Surviving Poems of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes.” Amer. Lit, XV, 
416-420 (Jan., 1944). 

Two poems written in 1822 and 1825 reveal that the youthful 
Holmes turned naturally to rhyming verse. with lightness of touch. 
When these early efforts are placed beside his last known poetic writ- 
ing—lines written in French to Ellen Terry in 1894—seventy years 
later, we find the same Holmes expressing himself gracefully in the 
verse form to which he turns most naturally. 


. “Oliver Wendell Holmes Still the Poet Laureate at Eighty- 
four.” Amer. Schol., XII, 244-246 (Spring, 1944). 

Holmes’s gallant tribute in verse to Ellen Terry, inscribed January 
17, 1894, contrasts strikingly with the melancholy tone of his notes 
to Annie Fields in the last years. 


[LoncreLLow, Henry Wapswortrn] Charvat, William. ‘“Longfellow’s 
Income from His Writings, 1840-1852.” Papers Bibl. Soc. of Amer., 
XXXVIII, 9-21 (First Quarter, 1944). 

Longfellow managed the financial side of his writing so well that 
his average annual income (1843-1852) was over $3,500. He “helped 
to make the literary profession respectable by making it profitable.” 


[Metvirtz; Herman] Hayford, Harrison. “Two New Letters of Her- 
man Melville.” ELH: Jour. Eng. Lit. Hist., XI, 76-83 (March, 1944). 
Two hitherto unpublished letters from Melville to his “sea-brother,” 
R. H. Dana, Jr., written Oct. 6, 1849, and May 1, 1850. Of intrinsic 
merit, these letters illuminate aspects of Melville’s life and works by 
indicating that Two Years Before the Mast may be counted among 
the influences which led him to embark on the Acushnet. Also evi- 
dent is that Melville and Dana regarded each other as “sea-brothers.” 
The second letter “furnishes the earliest allusion to Moby-Dick” and 
casts new light on its composition. 


Wells, Henry. “An Unobtrusive Democrat: Herman Melville.” South 
Atlan. Quar., XLII, 48-51 (Jan, 1944). 

The social-mindedness expressed in his novels reveals that in Mel- 
ville the common man found a humanitarian spokesman, just as in 
Jefferson he discovered a consummate politician, and in Whitman, a 
poet. Melville’s own experiences strengthened the sociological point 
of view in his major novels. 
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[Poz, Epcar Arran} Mabbott, Thomas O. “Poe’s ‘Raven’: First Inclu- 
sion in a Book.” Notes & Quer., CLXXXV, 225 (Oct. 9, 1943). 

“The Raven” appeared in A Plain System of Elocution .. . by G. 
Vandenhoff (2d ed., New York, 1845), several months before Poe 
published The Raven and Other Poems. 

[Sepcwicx, Catuarrne] Fess, G. M. “Catharine Sedgwick and Crève- 
coeur.” Amer. Lit, XV, 420-421 (Jan, 1944). 

Miss Sedgwick’s story, “Romance in Real Life,” in an early Amer- 
ican gift-book, The Legendary (1828), is apparently based partly on 
the experiences of Saint Jean de Crévecoeur and his children at the 
end of the American Revolution. The departures from fact are the 
minor ones claimed by all historical novelists. 

[Tuoreav, Henry Davin] Cosman, Max. “Thoreau Faced War.” Per- 
sonalist, XXV, 73-76 (Winter, 1944). 

Thoreau lived in no ivory tower during perilous days; “for us 
as for him, to kill or be killed is still unavoidable.” 

Longstreth, T. M. “An Idyl Out of Season.” Chri. Se. Mon, XXXVI, 
No. 82, 6 (March 4, 1944). 

Brief descriptions of Thoreau’s Concord field trips, sometimes 
made with village children, and more often alone. 

Marraro, Howard R. “American Travellers in Rome, 1848-1850.” Cath. 
Hist. Rev., XXIX, 470-509 (Jan., 1944). 

C. P. Cranch, G. W. Curtis, Caroline Kirkland, and Margaret 
Fuller are among the 882 American visitors to Rome between March 
2, 1848, and December 31, 1850, whose impressions of the Pope, Maz- 
zini, and Garibaldi are here discussed. 

-Morgan, Bayard Quincy. “Sources of German Influences on American 
Letters.” Amer-Ger. Rev., X, 4-7, 35 (Feb., 1944). 

The German tributary to American culture had its beginnings in 
1824 when George Bancroft published “The Life and Genius of 
Goethe,” and in 1839 when such other early admirers as W. H. Chan- 
ning, J. F. Clarke, Nathan Frothingham, Margaret Fuller, F. H. 
Hedge, and J. S. Dwight published their translations of Goethe’s 
poems, 


MI. 1870-1900 


[Cremens, SAMUEL Lancuorne] Brownell, George Hiram. “Everybody's 
Friend.” Twainian, I, 1-4 (Feb., 1944). 

A hitherto unnoticed “letter” from Twain to “Josh Billings” on 
the subject of the simplified-spelling school of humor, first printed in 
Billings’s “Spice Box” in the New York Weekly, July 14, 1873, and 
reprinted in Everybody’s Friend. 
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“More Twain Found in New York Weekly.” Twatnian, III, 

1-4 (March, 1944). 

Five letters on the Sandwich Islands were printed in the New York 

Weekly in 1867, before Twain’s address at Cooper Union. 

- “Twain Letter Tells of ‘Francis Lightfoot Lee?” Twatnian, 
HI, 4-5 (Feb., 1944). 

A letter concerning Twain’s article for the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine. 

[Eccreston, Epwarp| Flanagan, John T. “The Novels of Edward Eg- 
gleston.” Coll. Eng., V, 250-254 (Feb., 1944). 

The American realistic movement might have been greatly re- 
tarded had it lacked Eggleston’s pen and mind. Today’s reader of 
Eggleston’s novels is impressed by two things: the photographic skill 
with which the author captured the speech and characters of the 
early Middle West, and the gradual improvement in the plotting of 
his novels, of which Roxy is his best. 

[Howexis, Wittram Dean] Cady, Edwin H. “William Dean Howells 
and the Ashtabula Sentinel.” Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Quar., 
LHI, 39-51 (Jan.-March, 1944). 

Study of the files of the Sentinel for the years in which Howells 
worked on it reveals much about the forces which shaped him. The 
paper was liberal, genteel, and intentionally “literary.” 

[James, Henry] Matthiessen, Francis O. “The Painter’s Sponge and 
Varnish Bottle: Henry James’s Revision of The Portrait of a Lady.” 
Amer. Bookman, I, 49-68 (Winter, 1944). 

In revising his fiction, James hit upon the analogy in the way 
fellow-craftsmen on canvas freshened surfaces, restored faded values, 
and brought out “buried secrets.” The writer’s equivalent for the 
single flake of pigment is the individual word, here used to depict the 
inner lives of his characters. The two most extensive revisions re- 
veal James’s conception of dramatic structure, and his desire to 
strengthen the climax. 

[Jones, Cuartes Cotcock] Bonner, James Calvin. “Charles Colcock 
Jones: The Macaulay of the South.” Georgia Hist. Quar, XXVII, 
324-328 (Dec., 1943). 

Jones (1831-1893), “a master of the grandiose style,” was not in- 
fluenced by the new school of scientific historians. Although he was 
an amateur, a number of his works possess considerable merit. 

[ Watson, Epcar] Watson, Edgar. “Bill Nye’s Experience.” Annals of 
Wyoming, XVI, 65-70 (Jan., 1944) 

One of Nye’s sketches, purportedly in answer to a request from 
an editor in South Dakota, is here reprinted; the subject is “female 
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suffrage,” particularly the speeches made at the session of the Wyom- 
ing Legislature which passed the bill. 

[Wuirman, Warr] Hubach, Robert R. “A Kansas City Newspaper 
Greets Walt Whitman.” Notes & Queries, CLXXXV, 365-366 (Dec. 
18, 1943). 

Humorously satirical paragraphs in the Kansas City Daily Times 
apropos of Whitman’s visit to Lawrence, Kansas, and to Kansas 
City in 1879. l 

“Olybrius.” “Whitman: Notes on Emerson.” Notes & Queries, CLXXXV, 
114 (Feb. 26, 1944). 

Brief adverse comment on Emerson in a penciled manuscript of 
Whitman. Printed in Goodspeed’s Catalogue 373, December, 1943. 

Shephard, Esther. “An Error of Omission in Mabbott and Silver’s ‘Walt 
Whitman’s “Tis but Ten Years Since.”’” Amer. Lit, XV, 421 (Jan., 
1944). 

Thomas O. Mabbott and Rollo G. Silver failed to acknowledge in 
their article (Amer. Lit, XV, 51-62) that Whitman’s passage in the 
New York Graphic for March 7, 1874, is to be found in Esther Shep- 
hard’s Walt Whitman’s Pose (New York, 1938). 

Mammen, Edward W. “The Old Stock Company: The Boston Mu- 
seum and Other 19th-Century Theatres.” More Books, XIX, 49-63 
(Feb., 1944). 

e second installment of an account of the productions of the 
Boston Stock Company includes details about salaries, acting condi- 
tions, the quality of the presentations, and information about actors 
who began their careers at the Boston Museum. 

“The Old Stock Company: The Boston Museum and Other 
igth-Century Theatres.” More Books, XIX, 100-107 (March, 1944). 

Notes on casting assignments reveal how stock companies tested 
their apprentices in a variety of roles. 

Rose, Lisle Abbott. “A Bibliographical Survey of Economic and Po- 
litical Writings, 1865-1900.” Amer. Lit, XV, 381-410 (Jan, 1944). 

Upwards of 550 documents have been named, and 800 others have 
been referred to indirectly in an effort to augment our bibliographical 
knowledge of economic and political writings in the “Gilded Age,” 
to close gaps between literary historians and other sorts of investiga- 
tors, and to suggest revisions in the generalizations made by students 
of the period. 

Templeton, William D. “A Note on Arnold’s ‘Civilization in the United 
States?” Mod. Lang. Notes, LIX, 173-174 (March, 1944). 

Arnold ridicules strongly the “tall talk and self-glorification” of 
an American volume, Our Country: Its Possible Future and Its Pres- 
ent Crists (1885). 
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IV. 1900-1944 


[AnpErson, MaxwerL] Harris, Ainslie. “Maxwell Anderson.” Madison 
Quar., IV, 30-44 (Jan., 1944). 

Anderson’s tragedies end in spiritual victories of the protagonists, 
not in the defeats that Max Eastman finds in them. 

[Extor, Tuomas Stearns] Vivas, Eliseo. “The Objective Correlative of 
T. S. Eliot.” Amer. Bookman, I, 7-18 (Winter, 1944). 

“The emotion expressed through the objective correlative is not 
that which the poet felt before the poem was written.” Dropping the 
vocabulary of the emotions would go far toward clarifying literary 
criticism. 

[FarreLL, James T.] Farrell, James T. “Lonigan, Lonergan, and New 
York’s Finest.” Nation, CLVIII, 338 (March 18, 1944). 

Investigations of the Vanguard Press and of small bookstores by 
the N. Y. Police Department indicate either another anti-obscenity 
drive or a Gilbert-and-Sullivan confusion between Studs Lonigan and 
Wayne Lonergan. 

[Firzceratp, F. Scorr] Weir, Charles, Jr. “An Invite with Gilded 
Edges.” Virginia Quar. Rev., XX, 100-113 (April, 1944). 

The greatest weakness of Fitzgerald was that he was so completely 
of his time and of his country. Perhaps he could have lifted his 
theme, ie the futility of effort and the necessity to struggle, to 
greatness if he had been able to deal with it more successfully in his 
own life, 

[Janeway, ExizanerH] Anon. “Elizabeth (Hall) Janeway.” Cur. Biog., 
V, 35-36 (March, 1944). ` 

Life of the author of The Walsh Girls. 

[Ransom, Joun Crowe] Lynskey, Winifred. “A Critic in Action: Mr. 
Ransom.” Coll. Eng., V, 239-249 (Feb., 1944). 

An analysis of representative examples of his criticism reveals “Mr. 
Ransom more busily engaged in proving his points than in being 
right.” 

FRoszars, ExrzaBETH Mapox] Tate,-Allen. “The Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts Papers.” Lib. of Cong. Quar. Jour. of Cur. Aequis., I, 29-31 
(Oct.-Dec., 1943). 

With the single exception of her first volume of poems, In the 
Great Steep’s Garden (1915), all of Miss Roberts’s works are repre- 
sented in the Division of Manuscripts in holograph, printer’s copy, 
carbon, or galley proof. 

[Rosinson, Epwin Artincton] Notopoulos, James A. “Sophocles and 
Captain Craig.” New Eng. Quar, XVII, 109 (March, 1944). 

The felicitous rendering in Captain Craig of certain lines from a 
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choral ode of the Antigone was the result of a study of Sophocles 
during Robinson’s visits to the farm of Harry deForrest Smith in 
Gardiner. Smith, late Professor of ‘Greek at Amherst, made an ac- 
curate prose rendering of the Antigone, which Robinson, his boyhood 
friend, used as the basis of a verse translation. 

[Srempeck, Jonn] Shockley, Martin Staples. “The Reception of The 
Grapes of Wrath in Oklahoma.” Amer. Lit, XV, 351-361 (Jan, 
1944). 

One body of opinion held that the novel is an honest, sympa- 
thetic, and artistically powerful presentation of conditions; the other, 
the great majority, resented the book as an outsider’s malicious at- 
tempt to smear the state. The reception of the novel indicates that 
any honest literary interpretation of a region seems to ane the 
people of that region. 

[Wexry, Evpora] Warren, Robert Penn. “The Love and Satan 
in Miss Welty.” Kenyon Rev., VI, 246-259 (Spring, 1944). 

A theme which seems to underlie Miss Welty’s stories is that of 
“Innocence and Experience.” Her method is similar to the method 
of much modern poetry, fiction, and drama, in which scene, action, 
character, etc., are not presented as document but as comment. 

(Winter, Wittiam] Harting, Hugh. “William Winter.” Notes & 
Queries, CLXXXV, 288 (Nov. 6, 1943). 

Brief sketch of Winter as a dramatic critic. 

[Woxrre, THomas] Norwood, Hayden. “Julia Wolfe: Web of Memory.” 
Virginia Quar. Rev., XX, 236-250 (April, 1944). 

An account of a visit to the grave of Thomas Wolfe with his 
mother, Julia Wolfe. 

V. GENERAL 


Anon. “Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in New York 
State (Exclusive of New York City): Supplement No. 4.” N. Y. Hist., 
XXV, 64-68 (Jan., 1944). 

The manuscript collections in the possession of the Jefferson 
County Historical Society at Watertown, N. Y. 

Bland, Edward. “Racial Bias and Negro Poetry.” Poetry, LXIII, 328- 
333 (March, 1944). 

Cowley, Malcolm. “The Generation That Wasn’t Lost.” Coll. Eng., 
V, 233-239 (Feb., 1944). 

The work of the American novelists who came of age during or 
shortly after the first World War may be described as international, 
expert, lyrical, rebellious, disillusioned, and passive. Their qualities 
of technical expertness, rebelliousness, and lyricism are likely to be 
permanent in American literature. 
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DeVoto, Bernard. “They Turned Their Backs on America.” Sat. Rev. 
Lit., XXVII, 5-8 (April 8, 1944). 

Writers of the 1920’s missed the real meaning of the times because 
they refused to bring study, patience, sympathy, and understanding 
to their task. Instead of studying American life, literature denounced 
it. It was the writers, not the American people, who believed the prom- 
ise of American life had ended. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. “American Readers and Books.” Amer. 
- Schol, XIII, 179-191 (Spring, 1944). 
The three leading favorites with the Book of the Month Club 
readers are serious fiction of good literary quality, books about other 
. places and other peoples, and biographies and autobiographies. “There 
is no such thing as ‘putting over’ an author by any system of reviews, 
publicity, or distribution plan.” The feeling of contact with vital 
personalities is what readers like to find in a book. 
Flanagan, John T. “The Middle Western Historical Novel.” Jour. Ill. 
State Hist. Soc, XXXVII, 7-47 (March, 1944). 

Although it has covered many phases of the history of the section, 
“the middle western historical novel has not, on the whole, been a 
triumph of art and realism.” 

Holbrook, Stewart. “Boston’s Temple of Burlesque.” Amer. Merc. 
LVII, 411-416 (April 1944). 

Enjoying its ninety-eighth consecutive season as a theater, Boston’s 
“Old Howard” is currently offering wares which contrast strangely 
with its tradition of classic drama in the decades between 1845 and 
1870. 

Jones, Joseph, and Atwood, E. Bagy. “Bibliography: Present Day Eng- 
lish.” Amer. Speech, XVIII, 297-300 (Dec, 1943), and XIX, 56-57 


(Feb., 1944). 
LaFarge, Christopher. “Say It With Fiction.” Sat, Rev. Lit, XXVII, 


5-7 (Feb. 23, 1944). 

The author’s theory that fiction is a most necessary adjunct to 
factual writing if an honest and comprehensible picture of the war 
is to be given to the home front during time of war was borne out 
by stories based upon three months of observation in the war zone. 
The reason: fiction concerns itself with man, rather than with events. 

Roach, George W. and Others. “Preliminary Check-List of Batavia, 
N. Y. Imprints, 1819-1876.” N. Y. Hist, XXV, 67-79 (Jan. 1944). 

The period from 1852 to 1872. 

Rovere, Richard H. “American Magazines in Wartime.” New Repub- 
lic, CX, 308-312 (March 6, 1944). 

Mass periodicals speak better for our culture than most of the 

other idols of the marketplace, like the movies and newspapers. 
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Rovere, Richard H. “The Book of the Month Club: Librarian to the 
Nation.” Amer. Merc, LVIII, 434-441 (April, 1944). 

The source of the Club’s strength, and the reason its influence 
has been feared, is that several hundred thousand readers regard the 
Club and its judges as their own literary oracle. 

Randall, Stewart. “The Social School of American Criticism.” South 
Atlantic Quar., XLIII, 22-26 (Jan., 1944). 

While the social critics (Parrington, Hicks, and Smith) have 
placed literature in its milieu and have shown the relation of litera- 
ture to developing political and economic forces, the school is open 
to serious objections: neglect of aesthetic values, rejection of conserva- 
tive literature, restriction of writers to contemporary political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems, and a philosophy of materialistic deter- 
minism. 

Trevino, S. N. “Bibliography: Phonetics.” Amer. Speech, XTX, 57-59 
(Feb., 1944). 

Voigt, Gilbert P. “The Spiritual Aspect of Recent American Litera- 
ture.” Lutheran Church Quar., XVII, 3-13 (Jan. 1944). 

Our writers have a threefold message today: they seek to inter- 
pret widespread suffering, they warn against the spread of hatred, 
and they plead for deeper spirituality in modern life. An increasing 
and influential minority is affirming religious truths and values. 


WALT WHITMAN IN HUNGARIAN 
LITERATURE 


JOSEPH REMENYI 
Western Reserve University 


HAT IS THE place of the free creative spirit in an Axis- 

partner like Hungary? Is it possible to have or to suggest 
experiences which, for example, are symbolized in the poetry of 
Walt Whitman? Does it not seem anachronistic to seek individu- 
_ alism and humanitarianism in the literary works of a country where 
because of Nazi-controlled thoughts and activities, though many 
decent forces oppose them, expression of freedom is considered 
treachery? These questions are justified—not only in regard to 
Hungary, but in regard to Continental Europe as a whole. No 
indignant phrases can change this sad and vicious fact; no country 
in Europe can bring into focus views which produce human col- 
laboration by volition. Even in Soviet Russia Whitman’s romantic 
realism is invariably adjusted to Marxian patterns; the poetry of 
Mayakovsky and Mayerhof proves this, yet both poets are con- 
sidered characteristic representatives of the early stage of Bolshe- 
vism and they were influenced by the American poet. 

Nevertheless, zhe gesture, if not the total poetic ethos of Whit- 
man is felt in Europe, and, of course, in Hungary too. His ecstasy, 
his naiveté, his penetrating simplicity and gigantic malapropisms, 
his genius and his problematical taste affected many poets or 
would-be poets; some of them, in fact, thought they were mis- 
sionaries of the spirit of the American poet and of his manner of 
expression. Of course, today when the “direct action” of political 
hallucinations ridicules kindness and humaneness, an examination 
of Whitman’s influence would show that it is nil. After all, at 
present, no Hungarian poet could demonstrate his willingness to 
accept Whitman as his poetic guide; and no Hungarian reader, 
trained in the fear of the past few years, would dare to risk: his 
security in the presence of seen and unseen censors by openly 
declaring that the democratic ideology of Whitman particularly 
pleases him. But it should be emphasized that while the vogue 
of Whitman is spiritually outlawed by the Machiavellism of modern 
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times, his memory could not be eradicated from the works of those 
who were affected by him and from the minds of those who en- 
joyed Leaves of Grass. 

The first critical evaluation of Whitman in Hungarian was 
made in an article in 1874 in Vasarnapi Ujsag (Sunday News), a 
popular weekly. The real interest, however, started between the 
first and second World Wars when poets, associated with the 
avant-garde group, were impressed by the ethical and esthetic ac- 
cent of Whitman. The Camden poet stirred the imagination of 
some earlier poets, of whom Arpad Pasztor must be mentioned. 
Pasztor wrote a biography and critical interpretation of Whitman; 
this work could not be compared with Léon Bazalgette’s French 
biography. Pasztor was a second-rate writer, and much of his 
work has only superficial value. The only thing that he had in 
common with the American poet was a certain cosmic attitude, but 
he was without the insight of his American ideal, Pasztor’s trans- 
lations appeared in 1922, with the following title: Walt Whitman 
Valogatott Versei (The Selected Poems of Walt Whitman). His 
biography, entitled Walt Whitman, appeared in 1923. Whitman’s 
“Song of Myself” was translated into Hungarian by Endre Gaspar, 
and published in Vienna in the year 1921. Pasztor’s translations and 
biography were published in Budapest. 

Besides Pasztor’s interpretation, those of Piroska Reichart and 
Ivan Hevesy must be mentioned. ‘The translations of Zoltan 
Franyo, Mihaly Babits, and others were attempts to familiarize 
the Hungarian public with the spirit of the American poet. While 
Endre Gaspar was associated with the avant-garde group of which 
Lajos Kassak was the best-known poet, Pasztor, despite the fact 
that his Whitman books were published after the first World War, 
in spirit and creative experience belonged to the prewar literary 
generation of Hungary. His contribution to the understanding of 
the American poet is rather pioneering than poetically authentic; 
his familiarity with the English tongue, and his experiences as a 
newspaper correspondent in America, enabled him to exhibit, in 
a certain fashion, a sense of direction leading to the spirit of Whit- 
man. Modern Hungarian literary periodicals, e.g., Nyugat (West), 
Tett (Action), Magyar Iras (Hungarian Letters), Magyar Minerva 
(Hungarian Minerva), etc., discovered the poetic importance and 
ego of Whitman, and paid him tribute either in an enthusiastic 
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or in a polite manner. Even daily newspapers, though often in a 
disconnected ideological pattern, aimed to bring him closer to the 
Hungarian public. I included Whitman in my book entitled 
Amerikai Irok (American Writers), published in Budapest in 1938, 
in a series called Kultura es Tudomany (Culture and Science). 

It is evident that traditionalists in form and ideas, though they 
might have seen in Whitman the poetic synthesis of America, did 
not receive him with open arms. Those who were fair in their 
views because they found critical arguments for the support of 
their conviction, represented a rather small number of genuine 
critics and writers; in general, objections were uttered by prejudiced 
or ignorant scribblers, protecting, in their own noisy or silly way, 
the national traditions of their country, expressed in literature. 
Whitman seemed a demagogue, a universal enfant terrible; his free 
verse seemed to indicate a disrespect for laws, in life and in the 
world of creative imagination. While those critics who were pri- 
marily interested in literature as an artistic experience, especially 
the symbolists, preferred the discipline of their French masters, 
hence observed lack of creative discipline in the gregarious Ameri- 
can poet, the ignorant and prejudiced critics, unable to struggle 
with his ideas and unable to grasp the seeming puzzle of Whit- 
man’s poetic and humane personality, rejected him because it 
pleased them to do so. 

It should be stated, however, that Hungarian symbolists, e.g., 
Dezso Kosztolanyi, have not ignored the poetic originality of Whit- 
man; this Hungarian master of subtle versification published a 
collection of poems, entitled Meztelenul (Naked), which in its 
free verse manner implies a submission to Whitman’s conception 
of poetic expression. In fairness to Kosztolanyi it should be said 
that his best poems were written outside the reach of Whitman’s 
world. Mihaly Babits, modern Hungary’s great poet and critic, in 
his Az Europai Irodalom Tortenete (The History of European 
Literature) shows profound insight into the technical manner and 
mannerism of Whitman, when he says that the American poet was 
affected by the rhythm of biblical translations. This critical remark 
implies an attempt to reconcile the so-called modernity of Whit- 
man’s formlessness with a traditional form of expression which 
those who criticized the poet of Leaves of Grass were unable to 
recognize. 
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When in 1855 the first edition of Leaves of Grass appeared in 
America, only Ralph Waldo Emerson and a few other men of let- 
ters admitted the importance of Whitman. In that same year 
Janos Vajda, an erratic but highly gifted Hungarian poet, had his 
first collection of poems published in Budapest. The contrast be- 
tween the American and the Hungarian poet is obvious; form, 
substance, ideology, perspective are different. Yet the Hungarian 
poet, unwilling to be unduly optimistic, was more or less rejected 
by the readers and to some extent by the critics of his nation; and 
the American poet, powerfully optimistic, was rejected by the 
readers and critics of his own nation. The positions of both poets 
in relation to the refusal of their own nation, show parallel phe- 
nomena; the gulf between their poetic sensibilities is immense, but 
both were infuriating to those who preferred the comfort of con- 
ventionalities to the need of understanding newness in tone or in 
ideas. 

This being the case, it is not surprising that in modern Hungary 
those poets and readers who were impressed by Whitman looked 
into the future rather than into the past. Whitman, therefore, 
was chiefly prized because of his idealism realistically expressed; 
his heterosexual narcissism, as some critics called his physiological 
complex, was either overlooked by his disciples or it was unknown 
by those who enjoyed his poetry without entering too much into 
the privacy of the poet’s life. Whitman’s predictions of a society 
that will endow man with the freedom to which he is entitled, and 
the atmosphere of his poetry which actually suggested the sensa- 
tions and excitements of a free man, had a refreshing effect upon 
those for whom the present was unbearable, and consequently their 
minds and hearts were occupied with a just future. Whitman’s 
romanticism, and his free verse technique, fitted into the dreams 
and schemes of young men and women whose constructive designs 
were outside of the Hungarian status quo. 

On the other hand, it should be emphasized that while several 
of these poets, influenced by Whitman, supported their vision of a 
triumphant future with Marxian dialectics, e.g., Lajos Kassak, who, 
however, has his non-Whitmanistic periods, there were others, e.g., 
Andras Komor, Tivadar Raith, Kornel Banyai, Janos Bartalis, Tibor 
Florian, Jozsef Berda, whose youthful spirits or deeply wounded 
souls read different intentions into the poetry of Walt Whitman. 
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Some of them identified him with a kind of unanimism such as 
was propagated by Jules Romains; his cosmic outlook inspired 
them in an age in which foresight and suspicion seemed more 
necessary than an undisturbed expression of affection for the tan- 
gible and the intangible. Of the older generation, associated with 
the literary periodical Nyugat (West), Milan Fust must be men- 
tioned; but Fust seemed ensnared in the atmosphere of the narrow, 
cobblestoned streets of old cities, in the silence of eternity. He was 
somewhat of a “fugitive,” using free verse for the expression of his 
anxieties, Oszkar Gellert’s attachments (Gellert belongs to the 
pre-avant-garde generation), expressed with a sensual and sugges- 
tive freedom, perhaps could be associated with a Whitmanistic in- 
fluence inasmuch as this Hungarian poet illustrates a husband’s 
love for his wife, or a father’s interest in his family, in a manner 
that in spite of family restrictions points to the horizon of the 
universe. Gellert’s free verse, however, because of its more obvious 
organic form is less difficult to appreciate than Whitman’s. Margit 
Kaffka, a gifted poet, experimented with Whitman’s manner of 
poetic expression, though her poetry is definitely feminine. 

From all this, one may conclude that Whitman occupied and 
still occupies a place in Hungarian literature. When I say that 
he still occupies a place, I mean in a symbolic sense; as previously 
stated, freedom of expression. being more or less condemned in 
Hungary, because of Nazi control, the protagonist of the freedom 
of expression will not be considered. But introspective and crea- 
tive joys cannot be abolished by legal and totalitarian hocus-pocus. 
Whitman’s contemporary negativeness in relation to the European 
literary scene is consistent with totalitarianism; nonetheless, the 
spiritual soil of Hungary was enriched by his poetry, and it is to 
be hoped that no dictatorial conjurer will ever succeed to such a 
degree that the humanitarian ideology and the poetic authenticity 
of the American poet should be entirely forgotten by Hungarian 
creators and by Hungarian readers. Whitman remains a socially 
relevant poet in Hungary, though some of those in power may 
think that liberty is a banal democratic illusion. 


EDWARD TAYLOR: AN AMERICAN 
“METAPHYSICAL” 


WALLACE CABLE BROWN 
The University of Kansas City 


HE POETRY of the early American Edward Taylor, recently 

published for the first time, has received some critical evalua- 
tion—notably by Professors Thomas H. Johnson and Austin War- 
ren.’ Mr. Johnson emphasizes the historical and ideological as- 
pects of Taylor’s work; Mr. Warren, the esthetic and technical. 
Both have remarked the “metaphysical” qualities of this poetry; 
and Mr. Warren in particular identifies it with the “baroque” in 
the English metaphysical tradition.” The term “baroque,” however, 
describes only one aspect of that tradition, and, I believe, only one 
aspect of Taylor’s work. At his best he went beyond this limita- 
tion and became a full-fledged, if minor, metaphysical poet. 

The simplest and most obvious relationship between Taylor 
and the English metaphysicals appears in the characteristic of 
metrical roughness, which Jonson declared Donne should be hanged 
for having so much of! Metrical roughness of various kinds is a 
commonplace in Taylor’s verse. The packed line, with more 
stresses than are called for by the metrical pattern, exemplifies 
one kind of roughness:° . 


* Thomas H. Johnson (ed.), The Poetical Works of Edward Taylor (New York, 1939), 
pp. 16-28; “Edward Taylor: A Puritan ‘Sacred Poet? ” New England Quarterly, X, 290- 
322 (June, 1937); “Some Edward Taylor Gleanings,” ibid., XVI, 280-296 (June, 1943); 
and “The Topical Verses of Edward Taylor,” Publications of the Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, XXXIV, 513-554 (1943). 

Austin Warren, “Edward Taylor's Poetry: Colonial Baroque,” Kenyon Review, M, 
355-371 (Summer, 1941). 

7 About “baroque” poetry: “Its philosophy is Christian and supernaturalist and in- 
carnational, a philosophy which admits of miracle and transcensions of common sense, 
hence of surprise; its aesthetic, by appropriate consequence, endorses bold figures, verbal 
and imaginal, such figures as the pun, the oxymoron, the paradox, the metaphor which 
links events from seemingly alien, discontinuous spheres. It likes audacious mixtures,— 
the shepherds and the magi; the colloquial and the erudite. If it provides ecstasies, it 
allows also of ingenuities: anagrams and acrostics and poems shaped like obelisks or 
Easter wings” (Warren, op. cit., p. 356). 

? All references to Taylor are to The Poetical Works, ed. Johnson. 

Taylor's “characteristic practice is to write a line slowed up by its extra stresses. . . . 
Unquestionably he relished a packed line: like greater poets, Donne, Hopkins, and Crane, 
he was impatient of space given to prepositions and articles and other poetic neutralities” 
(Warren, op. cit., p. 367). 
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My Sweet Deare Lord, for thee Tle Live, Dy, Fight. (p. 65) 
But oh! how slack, slow, dull? with what delay.... (p. 67) 


That he doth all things in a moment see, 
At once, of things to Come, Past, and now bee. (p. 71) 


...QOh! do thou 
Sill, Plate, Ridge, Rib, and Rafter me with Grace. (p. 142) 


Often this characteristic recurs throughout a whole stanza: 


Soon ripe, soon rot. Young Saint, Old Divell. Loe! 

Why to an Empty Whistle did you goe? 

What! Come Uncalld? And Run Unsent for? Stay 

It’s Childrens Bread. Hands off: out, Dogs, away. (p. 53) 


Lines with extra syllables and lines with syllables lacking are also 
frequent: 


Some this, that, or the other, nis none at all. (p. 46) 
Oh! Sugar sweet then! My Deare sweet Lord, I see. ... (p. 125) 
The wounded wound Uncharitably. (p. 96) 
Like some Shrunk Crickling: and scarce can rise. (p. 148) 
A third kind of metrical roughness more peculiar to Taylor is his 


tendency to drop the pronunciation of vowels before following 
consonants, after the manner of elision: 


To send thee th’ Cabbinet and Pearle together. (p. 138) 
T Cement the Breach, and Glories Shine reduce. (p. 142) 
And th’ Divells too; if Envies Pupills stood... . (p. 142) 


Another obvious characteristic of Taylors work, which has its 
parallel in metaphysical poetry, is syntactic roughness and com- 
plexity. The nature of these highly involved and elliptical con- 
structions may be illustrated in the following passage, taken almost 
at random, from “God’s Determinations”: 


Grace by the Aid of Justice wins the day, 
And Satans Captives, Captives leads away: 
Who finding of their former Captains Cheates, 
To be Rebellion, him a Rebell Greate, 

Against his Rightful Sovereign, by whom 
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He shortly shall to Execution Come: 
They sue for Pardon do at Mercies Doore, _ 
Bewailing of that war they wag’d before. (p. 48) 


_ A paraphrase of this passage will reveal by comparison the syn- 
tactic and elliptical complications: 


Aided by Justice, Grace wins out, and. leads away Satan’s captives, they 
having discovered that Satan (their former captain) is a cheat and a 
rebel, who plans rebellion against God, his true sovereign, by whom 
Satan will soon be destroyed; so Satan’s former captives ask Mercy for 
pardon, and regret their former transgressions. 


All of Taylor’s published poems are, for better or worse, a 
poetry of “wit” in the seventeenth-century sense. As used by the 
metaphysical poets, this term must include at least the discordia 
concors of Dr. Johnson and the “sensuous apprehension of thought” 
of Mr. T. S. Eliot, in both of which intentional ambiguity and a 
specialized vocabulary are highly significant. In some of Taylor’s 
poems the “wit” attains a level no higher than that of a Benlowes 
or a Cleveland; but in his best work Taylor’s “wit” is genuinely 
metaphysical. 

The “heterogeneous ideas,” first emphasized by Dr. Johnson 
as characteristic of metaphysical poetry, appear throughout Tay- 
lors work. On one level, heterogeneity takes the form of the 
serious pun, the oxymoron, and the deeper and more thoughtful 
paradox, each using intentional ambiguity as the relational device:* 


He after pitchy night a Sunshine grows, 
And thou the Sun of Righteousness up rose. (p. 155) 


Alas! poore Heart! how art thou damnifi'de 
By Proud Humility and Humble Pride? (p. 40) 


What ambling work within a Ring is here? 
What Circular Disputes of Satans Geer? 
To proove thee Graceless, he thy sins pursues: 


“Other examples: 

I from thy flag would quickly flag away. (p. 59) 

Then halter up this Cur that is so Curst. (p. 60) 

As judging it a grace graceless to dy. (p. 68) 

Thou didst us mould, and Us new mould when wee 
Were worse than mould we tread upon. (p. ror) 

Yet this he easily feels, he liveth in 

A Dying Life, and Living Death by Sia. (p. 35) 
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To proove thee sinfull, doth thy Grace accuse. 
Why dost thou then believe the Tempter so? 
He seeks by helping thee thy Overthrow. (p. 85) 


On a more complex level, heterogeneity of ideas appears in the 
language of sharp contrasts between the abstract erudite and the 
concrete commonplace, and in the imaginative distance between 
the focal points of the imagery. Thus one of Taylor’s prayers for 
the spiritual life takes the following form: 


Lord, ope the Doore: rub off my Rust, Remove 

My sin, And Oyle my Lock: (Dust there doth shelfe). 
My Wards will trig before thy Key: my Love 

Then, as enliven’d, leape will on thyselve. 


Adorn me, Lord, with Holy Huswifry: 
All blanch my Robes with Clusters of thy Graces: 
Thus lead me to thy threashold: give mine Eye 
A Peephold there to see bright glories Chases. 
Then take mee in: Tle pay, when I possess 
Thy Throne, to thee the Rent in Happiness. (pp. 148-149) 


Incidentally the figure of a “Peephole” or “peeping” into glory 
seems to have been a favorite with Taylor (in another poem he 
says that God’s smile “makes the sportive starrs play Hide-and- 
Seek, And on thy bodies Glory peeping keep,” p. 170), and sug- 
gests comparison with Vaughn’s lines from “Departed Friends”: 


So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. 


Other examples of abstract metaphysical ideas in colloquial imagery 
reveal even greater extremes of contrast. Satan, speaking to one of 
the ranks of souls, exclaims: 


You last did last the longest: but being ta’ne, 
Are Prisoners made, and Jayle Birds must remain. (p. 48) 


And later: 


Hence was it not for these, it plainly ’pears 
Thy God for servants might go shake his ears. (p. 72) 


Christ says to fallen man: 
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Although thy Soule was once a Stall 


Rich hung with Satans nicknacks all.... (p. 63) 
When the ranks of souls call on God for mercy, they conclude: 
Then seé 
In what a wofull Pickle, Lord, we bee... . (p. 76) 


And when the poet prays to Christ for intercession, he promises: 


If thou wilt plead my Case before the King, 
l'le Waggon Loads of Love and Glory bring. (p. 147) 


The most important effect of these contrasts in metaphysical poetry 
is the shock or surprise that comes from the domesticating of the 
Infinite: like Herbert, Taylor looked on God’s “furniture so fine, 
And made it fine to me.” 

When, however, we go deeper and attend to the significance 
of the contrasts, we approach the essence of the metaphysical es- 
thetic. First, there is the peculiar effect on the imagination of the 
great distances between the focal points of the imagery. In one 
passage Taylor pictures the means of salvation as “the Chariot of 
the King of Kings,” moving among people who treat it as “Some 
rare Commodity,” the price of which they refuse to pay: 


It is the Chariot of the King of Kings: 

That all who Glory gain, to glory brings; 

Whose Glory makes the rest, (when spi’de) beg in, 
Some gaze and stare, some stranging at the thing, 
Some peep therein; some rage thereat, but all, 

Like market people seing on a stall 

Some rare Commodity, Clap hands thereon, 

And Cheapen ’t hastily, but soon are gone 

For hearing of the price, and wanting pay, 

Do pish thereat, and Coily pass away. 

So hearing of the terms, whist! they’le abide 

At home before they’l pay so much to ride. (pp. 44-45) 


The contrasts in this passage are striking and original, but they 
are not wholly successful. The ideas, although heterogeneous, are 
too often merely “yoked by violence together.” They give the im- 
pression of having been fabricated into a pattern instead of having 
organically grown into one. Furthermore, there is an intellectual- 
ity about the picture that cools rather than fires the imagination. 
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To be successful, the heterogeneous ideas must be compounded 
into a synthesis—a process attributed by Coleridge to the power of 
the imagination. Such a “reconcilement of opposite or discordant 
qualities” occurs, I believe, in the following stanza: 


Oh! that I alwayes breath’d in such an aire 
As I suck’t in, feeding on sweet Content! 
Disht up unto my Soul ev’n in that pray’re 
Pour’de out to God over last Sacrament. 
What Beam of Light wrapt up my sight to finde 
Me neerer God than ere Came in my minde? (p. 124) 


Here the imaginative distance between the supernatural communion 
with God and the natural imagery (“breath’d,” “suck’t in,” “feed- 
ing,” “Disht up,” “Beam of Light,” etc.) is enormous; yet a syn- 
thesis between the two is achieved by the imaginative device of 
intentional ambiguity. The heterogeneous ideas are suddenly 
brought together and fused through the power of their multiple 
meanings. The soul, for example, is normally a metaphysical 
entity; yet in context it partakes of the physical by having some- 
thing “disht up” to it. And in the last two lines the beam of light, 
normally a physical phenomenon, has “wrapt” the poet’s physical 
sight into a metaphysical state beyond even the powers of the mind. 
Furthermore, the key word “wrapt” functions in the double sense 
of “wrapped” and “rapt.” 

Through the characteristic of “sensuous apprehension of thought,” 
we make an even closer approach to the essence of the metaphysical 
esthetic, an approach that continues to employ heterogeneity of 
ideas and intentional ambiguity as means to this larger end. Here 
the thinking not only is perceptual, but becomes a quality of the 
feeling, just as the feeling becomes a quality of the thought. Such 
a relationship is difficult to prove logically, but I think it can be 
sensed when illustrated: 


What, shall the frosty Rhime upon my locks 
Congeale my braine with Chilly dews, whereby 
My Phansie is benumbd: and put in stocks, 
And thaws not into steams of reeching joy? 


Lord, let thy Glorious Body send such rayes 
Into my Soule, as ravish shall my heart, 
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That Thoughts how thy Bright Glory out shall blaze 
Upon my body, may such Rayes thee dart. 
My Tunes shall dance then on these Rayes, and Caper 
Unto thy Praise: when Glory lights my Taper. (p. 171) 


The sensuous terminology (“frosty,’ “Congeale,’ ‘“benumbd,” 
“thaws not into steams of reeching [reeking] joy”) carries the bur- 
den of the meaning in the first four lines, and is followed by the 
vivid sensuous contrasts of “Glorious Body,” “ravish,” “Tunes shall 
dance,” and “lights my Taper” in the concluding stanza. Thus the 
thought in this passage is communicated through sensuous im- 
agery; and it seems to me that, for the most part, the thought and 
feeling are instantaneously apprehended, the sensibility unified. 

At its best the sensuous apprehension of thought builds up a 
complex of interrelated meanings and emotion on different levels. 
The total effect is rich and dramatic, and takes into account the 
music, thought, and feeling all at once. The following stanzas 
from one of Taylor’s “Sacramental Meditations” are a case in point: 


When I, Lord, send some Bits of Glory home, 
(For Lumps I lack) my Messenger, I finde, 
Bewildred, lose his way, being alone. 
In my befogg’d Dark Phancy, Clouded minde, 
Thy Bits of Glory packt in Shreds of Praise 
My Messenger doth lose, losing his Wayes. 


Lord, Cleare the Coast: and let thy sweet sun shine, 
That I may better speed a second time: 
Oh! fill my Pipkin with thy Blood red Wine: 
I'l drinke thy Health: To pledge thee is no Crime. 
Although I but an Earthen Vessell bee, 
Convay some of thy Fulness into me. ... (p. 139) 


God’s “Bits of Glory packt in Shreds of Praise” fail to get “home” 
the first time because the messenger loses his way in the poet’s 
“befoge’d Dark Phancy, Clouded minde.” Hence the necessity for 
what happens in the second stanza: “Lord, Cleare the Coast... 
That I may better speed a second time.” “Coast” functions here 
on at least two levels of meaning: it is (1) the path through the 
poet’s “befogg’d Dark Phancy, Clouded minde,” and (2) the 
broader coast or pathway from the world to heaven (“home” in 
the first stanza), over which all men may send their praises to God. 
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Similarly “Let thy sweet sun shine” is (1) the physical sunlight 
which will make “Cleare the Coast” and (2) the metaphysical 
sunlight of God’s grace; then in context with “Oh! fill my Pipkin 
with thy Blood red Wine,” it becomes (3) God’s sweet “son,” 
whose “Blood red Wine” the poet wishes to drink in the sacra- 
ment of communion. In the light of what has preceded, “I'l 
drinke thy Health” is a twofold reference, directed both to God 
and to Christ; and there is grim irony and a metaphysical shock 
in the drinking of Christ’s “Health” in his own “Blood red Wine.” 
Finally, “To pledge thee is no Crime” becomes, in context, an un- 
expected and powerful instance of understatement. 

A similar complexity of thought and emotion appears in the 
following stanza: 


My Lord, my Life, can Envy ever bee 
A Golden Vertue? Then would God I were 
Top full thereof untill it colours me 
With yellow streaks for thy Deare sake most Deare; 
Till I be Envious made by °t at myselfe: 
As scarcely loving thee, my Life, my Health. (p. 144) 


The ambiguity here verges on obscurity, but I think not seriously 
so. First we have the paradox of Envy, one of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, pictured as a “Golden Vertue,” with which the poet fills 
himself in order fully and virtuously to “envy” the perfection of 
God. Then he envies himself this envy, which arises out of the 
enormous gap between himself and God. For although God means 
everything to him (“my.Life, my Health”), his own imperfections 
are so great that there is barely a point of contact between them— 
hence: “As scarcely loving thee, my Life, my Health.” Finally, 
note the ambiguity of Envy’s “yellow streaks,” which also describe 
the golden preciousness of “thy Deare sake most Deare.” 

Probably the most distinguishing characteristic of metaphysical 
poetry is its intellectuality in the presence of strong personal emo- 
tion—its extreme emphasis, in these circumstances, upon funda- 
mental brainwork. One aspect of this characteristic is of course 
the sensuous apprehension of thought which we have just con- 
sidered. But in its best and fullest sense this kind of intellectuality 
must encompass the whole poem: it must fuse the poem into a 
tight logical structure. For this reason the imagery in such poetry 
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is functional rather than decorative, and the thought proceeds with 
a dynamic logic rather than by successive accretions. It is this 
characteristic of metaphysical poetry—the tight logical structure— 
that we do not find in “baroque” poetry, which otherwise may be 
metaphysical. 

Much of Taylor’s poetry is baroque ïn that its imagery is a fan- 
ciful, if brilliant, elaboration of a theme. But some of his poems 
are, I believe, metaphysical in the nonbaroque sense. And it is 
these poems that place Taylor in the full tradition of metaphysical 
poetry. | 

“Meditation One” of the First Series (p. 123) is a strongly emo- 
tional poem, yet its tight logical structure keeps the emotion under 
control and enhances its effects. The subject is God’s “Matchless 
Love.” The three stanzas are arranged in degrees of decreasing 
generality from the viewpoint of the poet. In the first stanza 
God’s love is conceived as uniting the finite and the infinite: 


What Love is this of thine, that Cannot bee 
In thine Infinity, O Lord, Confinde, 
Unless it in thy very Person see 
Infinity and Finity Conjoyn’d? 


The concluding couplet makes this concept perceptual by means 
of the Donne-like image: 


What! hath thy Godhead, as not satisfi’de, 
Marri’de our Manhood, making it its Bride? 


In the second stanza this love is pictured, in a series of farflung 
images, as filling heaven, the earth, and even “Overflowing Hell.” 
The final image continues and narrows down the idea behind 
“Marri'de our Manhood, making it its Bride’—the dual nature 
(human-divine) of Christ—with this difference: instead of encom- 
passing all mankind, the idea is limited in this second stanza to 
God’s Elect: in hell, 


For thine Elect, there rose a mighty Tide! 
That there our Veans might through thy Person bleed, 
To quench those flames, that else would on us feed. 


The third stanza (beginning “Oh! that thy Love might overflow 
my Heart!) presents the final narrowing down of the subject to 
the poet himself. Thus from the abstract concept of God’s love as 
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“Infinity and Finity Conjoyn’d” we are led through successive 
stages of decreasing generality to the centering of the problem in 
the poet’s own heart: “Lord, blow the Coal: Thy Love Enflame in 
mee.” 

“Meditation Six” of the First Series (p. 127) has an even tighter 
logical structure, although ‘the emotion is less deep and intense. 
The nature of the images and the “wit” is, however, more char- 
acteristically metaphysical, involving great imaginative distance be- 
tween the things compared and the use of intentional ambiguity: 


Am I thy gold? Or Purse, Lord, for thy Wealth; 
Whether in mine or mint refinde for thee? 
Ime counted so, but count me o’re thyselfe, 
Lest gold washt face, and brass in Heart I bee. 
I Feare my Touchstone touches when I try 
Mee, and my Counted Gold too overly. 


Am I new minted by thy Stamp indeed? 
Mine Eyes are dim; I cannot clearly see. 
Be thou my Spectacles that I may read 
Thine Image and Inscription stampt on mee. 
If thy bright Image do upon me stand, 
J am a Golden Angell in thy hand. 


Lord, make my Soule thy Plate: thine Image bright 
Within the Circle of the same enfoile. 
And on its brims in golden Letters write 
Thy Superscription in an Holy style. 
Then I shall be thy Money, thou my Hord: 
Let me thy Angell bee, bee thou my Lord. 


Several of the other shorter poems exhibit a marked clarity and 
tightness of logical structure, including “Meditation Seven” of the 
First Series (p. 128), and the two poems, “Huswifery” (p. 116) 
and “The Ebb and Flow” (p. 119). The latter is noteworthy for 
its unity through syntactic structure, the three stanzas beginning 
“When first,” “But now,” and “Hence.” 


In the longer poems Taylor less often maintains a tight logical 
structure: many of them are baroque—a mosaic of brilliant images 
loosely held together and not always essential to the total effect of 
the poem. There are, however, significant exceptions, of which 
the “Prologue” to “God’s Determinations” (p. 33) is one. This 
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poem first introduces “a Crumb of Earth” with infinite possibili- 
ties, to which is then handed “a Pen whose moysture doth guild 
ore Eternal Glory with a glorious glore.” The second stanza con- 
tinues the pen figure, now “an Angels Quill,” which, no matter 
how perfect, 


... would but blot and blur: yea, jag and jar, 
Unless thou mak’st the Pen and Scribener. - 


In the third stanza this “Crumb of Earth” is identified as the poet, 


who was created, 


To make my Pen unto thy Praise alone, 


And Write in Liquid Gold upon thy Name 
My Letters till thy glory forth doth flame. 


The fourth stanza presents a plea to let nothing interfere with 
this activity of the poet, and to “Inspire this Crumb of Dust till 
it display Thy Glory through ’t....” The final stanza pictures 
the climactic task of writing God’s praise: 


Thy Crumb of Dust breaths two words from its breast; 
That thou wilt guide its pen to write aright 

To Prove thou art, and that thou art the best, 
And shew thy Properties to shine most bright. ... 


Clearly the image of the pen writing God’s praises unifies the 
whole poem. 

Another better example, because it is a better poem, is “The 
Experience” (p. 124). Reflecting on the experience of holy com- 
munion, the poet asks: 


What Beam of Light wrapt up my sight to finde 
Me neerer God than ere Came in my minde? 


This “Beam of Light” in its various aspects dominates the first 
three stanzas. In the second it is “that shine Which fill’d my 
Soul”; in the third it is “that Flame which thou didst on me 
Cast”; and always accompanying it is the idea of the poet’s near- 
ness to God. In the fourth stanza the poet boldly capitalizes on 
this miraculous power of the “Beam of Light” to bring him closer 
to God: 


x 
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P'le Claim my Right: Give place ye Angells Bright. 
Ye further from the Godhead stande than I. 
My Nature is your Lord; and doth Unite 
Better than Yours unto the Deity... . 
The poem closes with the poet’s praise to God for the ecstasy of 
this experience: 


Oh! that my Heart, thy Golden Harp might bee 
Well tun’d by Glorious Grace, that e’ry string 
Screw’d to the highest pitch, might unto thee 
All Praises wrapt in sweetest Musick bring. 
I praise thee, Lord, and better praise thee would, 
If what I had, my heart might ever hold. 


In this stanza “If what I had” takes the reader back to the begin- 
ning of the poem, where the experience that the poet has had is 
first described; and there the “Beam of Light wrapt up” his sight 
just as his praises are “wrapt in sweetest Musick” at the end, with 
the intentional ambiguity of “wrapped” and “rapt” in both con- 
texts. 

With all of its roughness and extravagance, Taylor’s work is 
surprisingly effective. Its startling vitality is due, in no small 
measure, to the characteristics of metaphysical poetry which this 
paper has examined. With the exception of tight logical structure, 
which he does not always manage to achieve, Taylor’s work ex- 
hibits all the “earmarks” (as he himself would say) of the meta- 
physical esthetic. Certainly after all reservations are made, Taylor 
remains the best American poet before Freneau and the first (and 
perhaps only) American Metaphysical. 


CONTEMPORARY REACTION TO 
“THE EMPIRE CITY MASSACRE” 


RICHARD G. LILLARD 
Indiana University 


HEN MARK TWAIN left Virginia City, Nevada, to find 
| work in San Francisco, the Daily Territorial Enterprise 
called him “the great demoralizer and notorious corrupter of the 
Saints.”* He had earned the epithet in part by publishing a shock- 
ing hoax about a terrible massacre at Dutch Nick’s. This appeared 
in the Enzerprise on October 28, 1863. The main object was to slap 
back at the San Francisco Bulletin, the editors of which had made 
attacks on cooked dividends in Washoe investments but had left un- 
mentioned similar cooking done in California by the Spring Valley 
Water Company of San Francisco.” Gaptioned “The Latest Sen- 
sation” and related on the authority of “Abram” Curry, the item 
told with great circumstantial detail of the multiple murder com- 
mitted by P. Hopkins, a resident of “the old log-house just at the 
edge of the great pine forest which lies between Empire City and 
Dutch Nick’s.” Hopkins killed his wife with an ax, clubbed out 
the brains of six of his children, knocked insensible his two other 
children, cut his own throat from ear to ear, and dashed on 
horseback to Carson City bearing in his hand the “reeking scalp” 
of his red-headed spouse. The final paragraph explained that, in- 
fluenced by the San Francisco papers, Hopkins had sold his valu- 
able Gold Hill and Virginia City mining stocks and bought worth- 
less Spring Valley stocks. Brooding over this, he had become “sub- 
ject to fits of violence.”’ 
Used to sensational headlines and bloody episodes in everyday 
life, the Comstock readers of 1863 took the ostensible facts and 
missed the point. The Hopkins story “was the talk of the town, 


* June 30, 1864, quoted in Placerville (Calif.) Daily News, July 6, 1864. 

*Mark Twain's reasons for writing the item are discussed in William Wright, “Re- 
porting with Mark Twain,” Californian Illustrated Magazine, IV, 173 (July, 1893); Albert 
Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography (New York and London, 1912), I, 229. 

* The complete text is easily available in Paine, op. cit., IV, 1597-1598. This version 
contains slight variations from that in the San Francisco Bulletin, Oct. 31, 1863. These 
are pointed out by Ivan Benson, Mark Twain’s Western Years (Stanford University, 1938), 


pp. 91-92. 
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it was the talk of the territory. Most of the citizens dropped gently 
into it at breakfast, and they never finished their meal. There was 
something about those minutely faithful details that was a sufficient 
substitute for food.”* Readers forgot that Empire City and Dutch 
Nick’s were the same place,” that there were no trees for miles 
around, that there was no old log house, that Hopkins, a bachelor, 
was proprietor of the Magnolia Saloon in Carson City, and that 
no man with his throat cut from ear to ear could ride four miles. 
Editors as well as readers were taken in, and when they realized. 
their error they began a journalistic backfire that continued for 
years.’ 

On the afternoon of October 28 the Gold Hill Daily News 
accepted the whole item, quite failing to see any satire in it. 
“HORRIBLE. — The most sickening tale of horror that we have read 
for years, is told in the Enterprise of this morning; and were it not 
for the respectable source’ from which our cotemporary received 
it, we should refuse it any credence.” The News condensed the 
story but kept most of the gruesome details. 

The Virginia Evening Bulletin for the twenty-eighth pointed 
out the errors in fact, termed the whole tale “as baseless as the 
fabric of a dream,” and censured such a work of imagination 
inasmuch as it affected the character of the community. Persons 
at a distance would not be able to detect the self-contradictions 
that were all through this extraordinary item, and would probably 
consider this wholesale murder “an ‘o'er true tale? God knows 
our Territory has a reputation of being the theater of scenes of 
blood and violence that really do occur bad enough to satisfy our 
bitterest enemies. There does not exist any need to paint our 
characters any blacker than they really are.” 

On the twenty-ninth Twain apologized in the Enterprise, but 


“Mark Twain, Sketches New and Old (New York and London, 1922), p. 295. In 
“A Couple of Sad Experiences,” Galaxy, IX, 858 (June, 1870), Twain discusses the literary 
problem involved in writing such a burlesque. 

ë Dutch Nick’s was a “ranch and tavern” much frequented by teamsters and roughs 
(Richard Burton, The City of the Saints and Across the Rocky Mountains to Caltfornia, 
New York, 1862, p. 496). Nicholas Ambrose (or Ambrosia) was a Greek immigrant, 
whose descendants still dwell in the area (information given to me by Dr. Effie Mack, 
Reno, Nevada, in 1936). 

e“... evidence that the story was anywhere reprinted in good faith is wholly lacking” 
(DeLancey Ferguson, Mark Twain: Man and Legend, Indianapolis and New York, 1943, 
p. 87). 

TMr. Abraham Curry, patriarch of Carson City and constructor of its stone public 
buildings. 
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all that remains of his remarks is “I take it all back,”® with the addi- 
tion, possibly apocryphal, “It took a fearful tragedy to get any truth 
into a San Francisco newspaper anyhow.”® This only stirred the 
fires. The afternoon papers that day contained plump paragraphs 
of indignation. The Bulletin headed its comment “Worse and 
Worse”: 


The genius who hashes up the locals for the Enterprise, and who 
outraged the feelings of the whole community yesterday by publishing 
a really disgraceful sensation story, wholly without point, other than the 
giving expression to a sort of natural talent he possesses, this morning 
comes out in another article on the same subject even worse than that 
published yesterday. We say worse, because the fact of the almost uni- 
versal condemnation of the story, when it was discovered to be an un- 
mitigated falsehood, compelling its author to swallow his own words, 
and his doing so publicly, is even more injurious, or should be, to the 
reputation of an editor than the first promulgation of the untruth. The 
man who could pen such a story, with all its horrors depicted in such 
infernal detail, and which to our knowledge sent a pang of terror to the 
hearts of many persons, as a joke, in fun, can have but a very indefinite 
idea of the elements of a joke. Why, the editors of the Gold Hill News 
had their feelings worked up to fever heat by reading the harrowing 
details of the story, and it will without doubt be republished in all the 
California and Atlantic papers, and commented on as an incident of 
our Territorial social system. Is there any joke in this? Is it any joke 
for a newspaper heretofore of undoubted veracity and reliability per- 
mitting itself to spread a story broadcast through the land that disgraces 
and injured the reputation of the very community that sustains it? If 
this is a joke we can’t see the point- where the laugh comes in... . 


The News said: 


The horrible story of a “murder” which we yesterday copied in good 
faith from the Enterprise turns out to be a mere “witticism” of Mark 
Twain. In short, a tre—utterly baseless, and without a shadow of foun- 
dation. The Enterprise is the pioneer newspaper of the Territory, is 
more widely known than any other, and having been ably and respect- 
ably conducted, has heretofore been considered a reliable medium of 
information. The terrible tale related in its columns yesterday, and 
copied into ours, was believed here, and will be believed elsewhere~ 
wherever the Enterprise and the News are read. It will be read with 


8 San Francisco Bulletin, Oct. 31, 1863. 
° Will Clemens, Mark Twain (San Francisco, 1892), pp. 46-49. 
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sickening horror, and the already bloody reputation of our Territory 
will receive another smear.!° 


On October 30 Twain replied with more abuse. He complained 
that the News the night before had used only “small caps” to de- 
nounce him as the author of a “Liz,” and called the editor of the 
News names like “little parson.” He charged the editor with at- 
tacking him and the Enterprise in order to benefit the News. 
Twain called the writer on the Bulletin an “oyster-brained idiot” 
and announced to both papers and to the world that he looked on 
the storm his hoax had created “without a pang of remorse.” The 
afternoon papers indignantly replied. The Bulletin said: 


That fellow’s heart must be as callous to all the nobler feelings of our 
nature, as the throat of a whiskey guzzler is to the sense of burning. No 
remorse for outraging-a whole community! ... It shows a very pecu- 
liar taste indeed in one whose feelings would appear to be seared as 
with a hot iron against all human sympathy, to appeal to those whom 
he has deceived by the allusion to those very feelings he is so evidently 
destitute of. For him to complain of having his deed published in 
“small caps” by a cotemporary whom he fooled so badly as he did the 
Gold Hill News, is absurd, ridiculously absurd ... And it is an exhibi- 
tion of even worse taste to suppose that because his cotemporaries ex- 
posed the malicious hoax, that they did so to injure the Enterprise for 
their own advantage ... . And it exhibits a peculiar taste to coin new 
terms to abuse those on whom his taunts fall as harmless as do minie 
balls on the towers of a monitor. 


Meanwhile the Sacramento Daily Union for October 30 re- 
printed the whole Enterprise story—“particulars of a terrible slaugh- 
ter, by an insane man, of his own family.” Next day the Union 
told that the item was reported by the Enterprise as intended to 
be a witty hoax and commented, “It may be considered by the 
Enterprise very pleasant and harmless amusement to trifle with 
the sympathies of its readers, but many will not'see it.” Ignoring 
the satiric element aimed at itself, the San Francisco Bulletin re- 
printed the item on the thirty-first, appending Twain’s confession, 
“I take it all back,” with no other comment. | 

According to his roommate, Dan De Quille, Twain became 
visibly disturbed. He groaned and lost sleep. “I am being burned 
alive on both sides of the mountain,” he said. “Mark, never mind 

10 Reprinted in San Francisco Bulletin, Nov. 3, 1863. | 
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this bit of a gale,” replied Dan. “It will soon blow itself out. This 
item of yours will be remembered and talked about when all your 
other work is forgotten. The murder at Dutch Nick’s will be 
quoted years from now as the big sell of these times.”” 

Within a week the Washoe press began a campaign of ribbing. 
For example, on November 2 the News published this item: 


Marx Twain.—This favorite writer is ‘melancholy; he has got the 
mulligrubs. “Where be his jibes, now? his gambols? his flashes of 
merriment that were wont to set Virginia in a roar? Not one now to 
mock his own grinning? Quite chop-fallen?” (Bully for Shakespeare.) 
We haven’t had a good square joke out of poor Mark these four or five 
days. He sits behind that historic pine table morose and melancholy, 
and drinking mean whiskey to drown his misery. Cheer up, friend 
Mark; the courier brings the welcome news that all is quiet at Dutch 
Nick’s, the ‘har’ on Mrs. Hopkins’ head is coming out like a new ‘red’ 
shoe-brush; the murderer has had that gash in his throat caulked and 
pitched, and the blood in shat pine forest is not ankle deep. Awake, 
Mark! arise and toot your horn if you don’t sell a clam. 


In middle November, under “Still Harping,” Twain copied 
items of censure from Nevada and California papers and made 
“gruff remarks about ‘picayune papers.’”’* Also, he bolstered his 
defense by compiling “Lives of the Liars or Joking Justified.” By 
quoting the results of research through the exchanges, he essayed 
to prove that truth is not an indispensable requirement in the local 
news but that, “on the contrary, the more outrageous the hoax, 
the greater the evidence of talent, and the greater the indignation 
exhibited by the papers hoaxed, the more applicable the epithet of 
‘one horse. ” The “Lives” began by likening the Dutch Nick’s yarn 
to the parables of the New Testament and then came down through 
history. In due course Twain cited a supposititious banquet in 
New York, described in the New York Herald of October 23, five 
days before the Dutch Nick’s story. The Gold Hill News was 
greatly irked by this progression from Jesus Christ to James Gor- 
don Bennett.” 

Before the year ended, there were numerous newspaper refer- 
ences to the massacre, which remained a standard literary allusion 
throughout the decade. In reporting Artemus Ward’s lecture in 
Virginia City, the Virginia Bulletin quoted from Twain’s review 


1l Wright, op. cit., p. 172. 
12 Reese River Reveille (Austin, Nevada), Nov. 21, 1863. 
*8 Nov. 21, 1863. 
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in the Enterprise and commented on it. Twain had said that the 
man who was capable of listening to the lecture from beginning to 
end “without laughing either inwardly or outwardly must have 
done murder, or at least meditated it, at some time during his 
life.” To the Bulletin writer this accounted for Twain’s solemnity 
of appearance while listening to Ward. “The remembrance of his 
murder of the Hopkins family must have been preying on his 
mind; their ghosts, like that of Banquo’s, must have appeared in 
gory horror to his refined and sensitive mind.”** In 1864, re- 
ferring to a letter by Twain that had been interpreted as an insult 
to the respectable and patriotic ladies of Carson City, the News 
took note of Twain’s departure “per California stage”: 


We don’t wonder. Mark Twain’s beard is full of dirt, and his face is 
black before the people of Washoe. Giving way to the idiosyncratic 
eccentricities of an erratic mind, Mark has indulged in the game in- 
fernal—in short, ‘played hell.’ Shifting the Jecale of his tales of fiction 
from the Forest of Dutch Nick’s to Carson City; the dramatis personae 
thereof from the Hopkins family to the fair Ladies of the Ladies’ Fair; 
and the plot thereof from murder to miscegenation—he slopped. The 
indignation aroused by his enormities has been too crushing to be borne 
by living man, though sheathed with the brass and triple cheek of Mark 
Twain,?® 


Many years later Twain said, “I . . . became a newspaper re- 
porter in Nevada, but I wrote no literature."*° The “Empire City 
Massacre” illustrates the adolescence of his Washoe humor, as it 
highlights literary weaknesses that he never fully overcame. Cele- 
brated as the canard is, it is to be condemned for ephemeral fun- 
making, burlesque, localism, obscurity, and zest for gruesome detail. 
It is a literary practical joke that is all that Twain himself later 
despised in practical jokes. The critical regional response is evi- 
dence that Twain had not learned to judge the discrimination of 
his audience. In “inventing the cruel murder at Dutch Nick’s” he 
had been so inartistic and unethical as to “shock the moral sense 
of the many readers of the Enterprise.”?" 


* Dec. 28, 1863. 

15 May 30, 1864. ‘There are other indignant or facetious allusions to the massacre in 
the Gold Hill News, Nov. 4, 19, 1863, May 24, 1864, June 28, 1865; Virginia City 
Daily Morning Union, Oct. 29, 1866; San Francisco Golden Era, Dec. 6, 1863; Virginia 
City Evening Bulletin, Dec. 19, 1863; San Francisco Bulletin, Nov. 2, 1863; Enterprise, 
quoted in Golden Era, Nov. 29, 1863. 

10 Mark Twain, Mark Twain in Eruption (New York and London, 1940), p. 229. 

17 A correspondent from Belmont, Nevada, in the Enterprise, Jan. 22, 1867. 


TAJTS ABDICATION IN HERMAN 
MELVILLE’S MARDI 


TYRUS HILLWAY 
Hillyer Junior College 


T HAS NOT been generally recognized that the final act of 

Taji in Melville’s Mard:—his “last, last crime”—is the crime of 
suicide. The biographers and critics of Melville encourage the 
impression, in their comments on Mardi, that the story comes to 
no resolute ending. The hero, still pursued by his fates, continues 
the perpetual quest for Yillah, his ideal, into sections of the world 
previously unexplored—a symbol, it is presumed, for further search 
by Melville in the dark realm of metaphysics. These commenta- 
tors either ignore or are unaware of the much more powerful ef- 
fect which is achieved by the extension of Taji’s quest into eternity 
itself. Whether one interprets the flight through the reef barrier 
into the outer ocean as the symbol of Melville’s appeal to meta- 
physics for the explanation of life’s major mystery? or sees in it 


tit is not, of course, impossible or even improbable that more than one allegorical 
meaning may be concealed in this and other passages of Mardi. 

* One early anonymous critic of Melville seems to have gathered the true significance 
of the closing scene in Mardi. Writing in Putnam’s Monthly, I, 158 (Feb, 1853), he 
comments on Taji’s yearning for “the lost Yillah: problem of beauty to which there is no 
solution save through death.” Weaver merely concludes his summary of Mardi by quoting 
its last three paragraphs; see Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic 
(New York, 1921), p. 280. Freeman emphasizes the fact that “Queen Hautia—Lilith of 
the senses—for a while seducing him from his pursuit, [is] unable to keep [Taji] in her 
heaven-like hell. For ‘Eternity is in his eye.’ He offers no further explanation; see 
John Freeman, Herman Melville (London, 1926), p. 106. Mumford, like Weaver, simply 
reprints the final paragraphs of the novel without comment, perhaps assuming that they 
explain themselves; see Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (New York, 1929), pp. 100-ror. 
Thorp draws attention to the philosophical problem which for Taji remains unsolved, but 
he fails to show the full implication of Taji’s decision to “pull down heaven"; see Herman 
Melville: Representative Selections. ed. Willard Thorp (New York, 1938), pp. Ixviii-lxix, 
lxx. Even Homans, though he works out in detail some of the major symbolism of 
Mardi, speaks only of the continuing pursuit; see George C. Homans, “The Dark Angel: 
The Tragedy of Herman Melville,” New England Quarterly, V, 699-730 (Oct, 1932). 
Homans maintains (p. 728) that “the last, last crime” of Taji means the sin of denying 
God. H. A. Murray, Jr., in a review of Mumford’s biography, in New England Quar- 
terly, Il, 526 (July, 1929), calls Taji’s crime “a torrential spiritual insurgency” resulting 
in “the annihilation of the Ego.” Homans and Murray, of course, adopt (as does Thorp) 
the view generally held by literary scholars, that Taji represents Melville himself in his 
spiritual quest, It is not the purpose of this paper to examine the accuracy of that con- 
jecture, though there are serious objections which might be opposed to it. 

ê The mystery concerns the answer to Babbalanja’s question: “Why create the germs 
that sin and suffer, but to perish?” See Thorp, op. cit., p. xviii. 
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more blasphemous implications,‘ the belief that the search goes on 
in a world similar in form and substance to Mardi itself must be 
rejected. After the recurrent frustrations of his mortal experience, 
Taji is impelled to a decision far bolder than the mere determina- 
tion to brave similar disappointments in the uncharted seas. To 
seek his lost happiness, he is willing to sever all his ties with life. 

In contrast with the brilliance and even hilarity of much of 
Mardi, the final chapters rapidly sink to the mood of despair. Taji 
has traversed the whole earth in search of Yillah, and everywhere 
he has failed. In bitterness, and as a kind of last hope, he permits 
himself to fall prey to that arch-temptress, Queen Hautia. The 
siren, mockingly displaying Yillah’s rose-pearl, gives Taji to under- 
stand, or at least causes him to suspect, that the object of his de- 
sires is dead. This merely serves, however, to confirm fears already 
fixed in Taji’s mind. “Drowned!” he exclaims, “drowned then, 
even as she dreamed:—I come, I comel” His later adventures, 
equally unsatisfying, apparently make this conviction only the more 
firm, and he resolves to pursue Yillah in eternity itself. Though 
his fates, like pangs of conscience, actually follow him through the 
very channel of death, he moves fixedly to his purpose: 


In trumpet-blasts, the hoarse night-winds now blew; the lagoon black 
with the still shadows of the mountains, and the driving shadows of the 
clouds. Of all the stars, only red Arcturus shone. But through the 
gloom, and on the circumvallating reef, the breakers dashed ghost-white. 

An outlet in that outer barrier was nigh. 

“Ah! Yillah! Yillah!—the currents sweep thee ocean-ward; nor will 
I tarry behind.—Mardi, farewell!—Give me the helm, old man!” 

“Nay, madman! Serenia is our haven. Through yonder strait, for 
thee, perdition lies. And from the deep beyond, no voyager e’er puts 
back.” 

“And why put back? is a life of dying worth living o'er againr— 
Let me, then, be the unreturning wanderer. The helm! By Oro, I will 
steer my own fate, old man.—Mardi, farewell!” 

“Nay, Taji: commit not the last, last crime!” cried Yoomy. 

“He’s seized the helm! eternity is in his eyel Yoomy: for our lives 
we must now swim.” 

And plunging, they struck out for land: Yoomy buoying Mohi up, 
and the salt waves dashing the tears from his pallid face, as through the 
scud he turned it on me mournfully. 


“See n. 2, above. 
" Mardi, Il, 397. The text is the Standard Edition. 
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“Now, I am my own soul’s emperor; and my first act is abdication! 
Hail! realm of shades!”—and turning my prow into the racing tide, 
which seized me like a hand omnipotent, I darted through.® 


The abdication, if one interprets it as death self-inflicted, is made 
in obedience to the injunction of the poet Shelley, who counsels: 
Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek!” 


The “circumvallating reef’ seems to be a picturesque and ef- 
fective symbol for the borderline between life and death. Release 
is attainable through an outlet in that barrier. Discerning the out- 
let, eternity-seeking Taji demands the boat’s helm and cries, “Mardi, 
farewell!” Since throughout the preceding allegory Mardi may be 
assumed to represent the world of intellectual and physical ex- 
perience, T'aji’s cry would appear to be a rather definite valediction 
to life. Because Taji has rejected, however unwillingly, the true 
Christian faith as embodied in the way of life which was found 
in Serenia, Mohi warns him that only perdition can face him in 
the afterlife. Besides, Mohi reminds him, from the outer ocean 
“no voyager eer puts back.”* Now, it is unlikely, in my opinion, 
that Melville would have used such an expression as this to sym- 
bolize either metaphysics or atheism; for from each of these clearly 
there are possibilities of returning. But there is no return from the 
outer ocean, “the deep beyond.” ‘To such an appeal Taji can 
reply by asking whether a life of dying is worth living over again. 
Should one submit, he inquires, to remaining in a world where one 
cannot retain happiness and idealism? He would rather, he says, 
be “the unreturning wanderer” to the undiscovered seas. He will 


° Mardi, II, 399-400. 
7 “Adonais,” Il. 464-465. Indeed, there is an interesting parallel, I think, between the 
entire passage and the closing stanza of Shelley’s “Adonais,” which reads as follows: 
“The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 
The massy earth and spheréd skies are riven! 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.” 
®In Hamlet, Act lll, scene i, Shakespeare describes death as 
“The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns... .” 
It is no doubt this region which Mohi has in mind. 
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steer his own fate. As he repeats his cry of farewell to earth, he is 
exhorted by Yoomy not to commit “the last, last crime”—that is, 
the crime of self-destruction. The warning goes unheeded; Taji 
has already seized the helm of his destiny, and “eternity is in his 
eye!” The symbolism at this point leaves little room for doubt as. 
to Taji’s intention. The eternity in his eye is palpably the pros- 
pect of death. Having rejected Christianity, he now rejects the 
consolations of the world as well: Yoomy, spirit of Art, and Mohi, 
spirit of History, plunge overboard to save themselves; though 
Yoomy, at least, looks back upon Taji regretfully. In the act of 
suicide Taji momentarily becomes his “own soul’s emperor,” but 
his first act necessarily is one of abdication. And here “abdication” 
is difficult to account for if it refers to something other than sui- 
cide.® With his final breath Taji hails the “realm of shades”—a 
term whose use as a trope representing the afterlife has long been 
conventional. He then turns his prow and, seized as it were by 
“a hand omnipotent”—presumably the hand of death, he darts 
through the barrier into eternity. 

The search for Yillah goes on, but—boldest of blasphemies!— 
it goes on in the “outer ocean.” Having failed to regain Yillah 
in life, Taji is forced finally to seek her in death. 


° Bur see Murray's interpretation, n. 2, above. 


THE ENIGMA OF MELVILLE'S 
“DANIEL ORME” 


F. BARRON FREEMAN 
Cornell University 


ILLIAM BRASWELL’S recent use of the “Daniel Orme” 

fragment as a “symbolic self-portrait, important for an un- 
derstanding of Melville’s [final] spiritual state” is as ingenious as 
it is unprovable.* Before accepting Mr. Braswell’s factual use of 
the sketch for biographical interpretation, the reader should con- 
sider its fictional significance in connection with at least two of 
Melville’s novels. He should note that Melville had portrayed a 
character very similar to Orme, about forty years before in W hste- 
Jacket, and he should examine closely the manuscript of the frag- 
ment in its obvious relation to Billy Budd. 


One reason for taking the sketch as symbolically autobiographi- 
cal, Mr. Braswell points out, is the possible wordplay in its title: 
“Daniel, or me?” But before admitting the validity of the pun, 
it is important to know that the fragment went through four dis- 
tinct stages of composition. Melville first wrote it, untitled, as an 
insert for Billy Budd; he then rewrote and expanded it, labeling 
it, “Asaph Blood: a Druid”; next he revised it again and called it 
“Drom”; finally he touched it up once more and gave it its present 
title, “Daniel Orme.’ It is obvious, therefore, that any wordplay 
in the title came only after the fragment was greatly extended and 
completely revised; and since it was first written for Billy Budd, 
one could conclude that Melville did not first write the piece with 
possible autobiographical significations as his primary aim.’ 


* Melville's Religious Thought (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1943), p. 124. 

* All references to the four versions of “Daniel Orme” and to the text of Billy Budd 
are to the original manuscripts in the Harvard College Library and, therefore, may differ 
from the printed versions in Raymond Weaver’s edition of Melville’s works (London: 
Constable and Company, 1922-1924), XIII. 

*It might be added that if the reader accept Melville’s use of significant puns, he will 
probably wonder why the -Christian name, Daniel, was chosen to go along with “Orme.” 
Considering Melville's religious interests and close knowledge of the Bible, it is tempting 
to seek parallels between the title ‘and implications of the sketch and the biblical Daniel. 
But a careful reading of the Book of Daniel yields litle more than a possible, thematic 
resemblance between the fragment and a few verses of the Book’s last chapter where 
Daniel is admonished to “shut up the words, and seal the book,” where “the wise shall 
understand” and “he that waiteth” is blessed, and where Daniel is finally told: “go thy 
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The connection of the fragment’s first state with Billy Budd is 
unquestionable. Melville scrawled “omitted of/Billy Budd” on the 
title page. From a close examination of the manuscripts of both 
the novel and the fragment, it appears that Melville wrote the 
first version of the sketch while he was revising Billy Budd and 
that he later decided to omit it from the novel and elaborate it into 
a self-contained piece. As it was first written, it opened at the third 
paragraph beginning: “A sailor’s name as it appears on a crew-list 
is not always his real name, .. .”* In content, this part of the 
fragment parallels and amplifies the first description of the old 
Danskar in the novel. Orme is gruff, taciturn, and moody, with 
a mysterious and exciting past. The Danskar is enigmatic and 
reticent, with “a pithy and guarded cynicism.” In a discarded 
reading, he is called an “old Merlin of the sea” and is revered for 
his youthful exploits as an “Agamemnon-man.” Both characters 
end their careers as mainmast men—Orme having once been: “Cap- 
tain of the top” (which Melville never was) and the Danskar 
having been given easy duties because his “years began to disqualify 
him from more active work.” Both chewed tobacco and both 
had faces pockmarked “black-blue” by a “cartridge explosion” in 
their youths. Each had a prominent, slashing scar. Orme’s ran 
slanting across a crucifix tattooed on his chest, and the Danskar’s 
was “along one temple and cheek, . . . like a streak of dawn’s light 
falling athwart the dark visage.” ‘This dovetailing of the two por- 
traits may seem too obvious to bear notation, but it is very im- 
portant because all clues which one can find to the exact nature 
of the Danskar are most significant to the plot of the novel. Mel- 
ville himself felt that he may have erred in the construction of the 
story when he had the Danskar give only an enigmatic and (to 
Billy) incomprehensible answer when Billy questioned him about 
the strange conduct of Claggart’s “afterguardsman.” In the manu- 
script of the novel, Melville wrote “flaw?” beside his explanation 
that it was the Danskar’s “wont to relapse into grim silence when 
way ull the end be: for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days” 
(Dan. 12: 4-13). Here one could read an implied relationship between these phrases and 
Orme’s quiet waiting for the death which will bring him peace and understanding. One 
could also attempt to see Melville admonishing himself to cease speculating and writing— 
to live out, with quiet acceptance, the brief remainder of his allotted life. 

“The phrase echoes a similar statement which Melville made in reference to Claggart 


in Billy Budd.. In the “Orme” fragment, even the expanded versions have a line drawn 
above this paragraph with the note: “Begin here.” 


14 Vol.16 
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interrogated in skeptical sort as to any of his sententious oracles, 
not always very clear ones, but rather partaking of that obscurity 
which invests most Delphic deliverances from any quarter.” If 
the Danskar had been less enigmatic in his answers, the tragedy 
which followed might have been averted. 


The taciturn moodiness of Orme, as it is revealed in the frag- 
ment, helps greatly to explain the silence of his counterpart in 
Billy Budd—particularly, as mentioned above, if both portraits are 
linked with the descriptions of the gunner, “Old Combustibles,” 
and his aging messmates in White-Jacket. “Old Combustibles” is 
described: 


...a short, square, grim man, his hair and beard grizzled and singed, 
as if with gunpowder. His skin was of a flecky brown, like the stained 
barrel of a fowling-piece, and his hollow eyes burned in his head like 
blue lights. 


* 3$ % * % * $k #: 


But what imparted such a sinister look to him, and what wrought so 
upon my imagination concerning this man, was a frightful scar crossing 
his left cheek and forehead. He had been almost mortally wounded, 
they said, with a sabre cut, during a frigate engagement in the last war 
with Britain.” 


The specific parallels here to the Danskar and Orme are striking; 
but perhaps even more significant are the general references in 
W hite-Jacket to the messmates of “Old Combustibles”—elderly and 
revered mainmast and sheet-anchor men. One of them is described 
as an old and weather-beaten tar with a “patriarchal benignity” 
and a “sinless look.”* His fellow sheet-anchor men are 


an old weather-beaten set, culled from the most experienced seamen on 
board. ... These are the fellows who spin interminable yarns about 
Decatur, Hull, and Bainbridge; .... These are .. . grim sea-grenadiers, 
who, in tempest time, have lost many a tarpaulin overboard. These are 
the fellows whose society some of the youngster midshipmen much af- 
fect; ... if so be that they have an reverence in their souls, ... .7 


Taken together, these three portraits reveal superficially a kindly 
and revered type of aged mariner which Melville frequently por- 


° Works, VI, 159, 161. One could also add Melville’s description of Ahab's scar, in 
Moby-Dick, to this list. 
° Ibid., p. 357. T Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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trayed sympathetically. But in the friendly picture which he gives 
of the type, Melville also presents us with that kind of revered 
old man whose silences are as much in keeping with his self-con- 
tained air as are his rambling reminiscences and his soliloquizing 
on past deeds. Such a person would be given to speaking in 
enigmas which would confound a boy of Billy’s guilelessness. Since 
it is only through a synthesis of these three closely related descrip- 
tions that the reader can fully understand the reasons for the 
Danskar’s enigmatic reply, Melville’s suspicion of a flaw in his tale 
of Billy Budd seems warranted. 


Therefore, before acknowledging the possibility of the auto- 
biographical significance of the “Orme” fragment, it seems im- 
portant to realize its close connection with these two other works 
of Melville’s—with Whize-Jacket, in particular, because it was writ- 
ten at least forty years earlier. Viewed in this way, “Daniel Orme” 
reveals a fairly common attribute of Melville’s last writings: a 
frequent harking-back to the milieu of White-Jacket and, perhaps, 
to his own experiences aboard the frigate United States. To ex- 
amine the “Orme” fragment primarily as it is connected with the 
two novels, is to deal safely with counterparts of characters and 
events in three fictional worlds and not with the dubious similari- 
ties of differences between autobiographical fact and fiction. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
POE AND WILLIAM WIRT 


RICHARD BEALE DAVIS 
The University of South Carolina 


I. Wirt’s “LETTER to a Law STUDENT” 


TN HER Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory; Miss Margaret Al- 

terton devoted a chapter to her belief that Poe was trained in 
the ways of the law under the guidance of William Wirt, and that 
as a result Poe’s critical faculties were considerably sharpened. In 
a later work she stated flatly that “Between Wirt and Poe there 
developed something of a master-pupil relationship, the elder 
awakening in the younger an appreciation of the importance of 
both imagination and reason... °? This relationship came, she 
felt? largely through Poe’s study of Wirt’s letter of advice to a 
Jaw student,. published in the Messenger of October, 1834.4 She 
saw in other items of the Messenger of 1835-1836 evidence that 
Poe admired Wirt and was following in great detail Wirt’s advice 
and ideas. 

Mr. David K. Jackson has proven® satisfactorily that Poe was 
not the author of several articles appearing in the Messenger which 
seem to follow the advice given in the letter to a law student or 
which show legal phrases illustrating familiarity with “the law- 
yer’s method and vocabulary.” Miss Alterton believed all these 
to be Poe’s. In addition, Mr. Jackson gives good circumstantial 
evidence for his belief that the letter could not have been addressed 
to Poe but admits that “no evidence is yet available to establish 
the identity of the law student, whom Miss Alterton supposed to 
be Poe.”® 

Evidently neither Miss Alterton nor Mr. Jackson examined in 
any detail The Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt, by another 


* Towa City, 1925, pp. 46-67. 

2 Margaret Alterton and Hardin Craig (eds.), Edgar Allan Poe: Representative Selec- 
tions . . . (“American Writers Series,” New York, 1935), p. xxvi. 

® Origins of Poe's Critical Theory, p. 62. 

“1, 33-36. “Letter from Mr. Wirt to a Law Student.” 

5 “Poe’s Knowledge of Law During the Messenger Period,” American Literature, X, 
331-339 (Oct., 1938). ° Ibid., X, 334. 
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friend of Poe’s, John P. Kennedy. In volume two of this work’ 
the same letter quoted largely by Miss Alterton appears in its 
entirety, the person addressed is named, and the “University of . . .” 
becomes the “University of Chapel Hill.” The person addressed 
was H. W. Miller,’ according to Kennedy “a young and meri- 
torious student of the University of North Carolina”? Thus any 
possibility that the letter was addressed to Poe is finally dispelled. 


II. PERSONAL AND Lrrerary RELATIONS 


Since William Wirt was the best-known writer of the Rich- 
mond and the Virginia of Poe’s boyhood, the relationship between 
the two men has interested several critics, as the brief discussion 
just above will suggest. The nature and degree of this association 
have never, however, been made clear. 

The whole question of the length of Poe’s personal acquaint- 
ance with Wirt has been confused. Miss Alterton suggested*® 
that Poe had probably met Wirt through their mutual friend John 
P. Kennedy. Hervey Allen*? and A. H. Quinn” believed that 
Poe was in 1829 an old acquaintance of Wirt. Certainly Poe did 
not meet Wirt through Kennedy, and certainly in the ordinarily 
accepted sense Poe was not an “acquaintance” or “old friend” of 
Wirt before 1829. Three letters which Poe wrote to John Allan 
concerning the West Point cadetship offer the clue to the actual 
relationship. 

In the first letter’® Poe told his foster father that “the appoint- 
ment could easily be obtained by your personal acquaintance with 
M". Wirt or by the recommendation of General Scott.” In the 
second letter,’* written three months later, Poe wished to impress 
Allan with evidence that so eminent a man as Wirt approved of 
his verse. Evidently Poe had not directly sought Wirt’s help on 
the cadetship: 


7 Rev. ed. (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1850), pp. 358-363. 

"In her later work (Alterton and Craig, op. cit.) she quotes from another letter of 
advice written by Wirt to a young man, S. Teackle Wallis, a letter containing the same 
admonition (but in different phraseology) to study Burke, etc. Here she refers to Ken- 
nedy’s page and volume, II, 354-357. ‘This letter appears in Kennedy just one page 
before the S.L.M. letter! 

* Kennedy, op. cit., II, 357. *° Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory, p. 46. 

1 Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1934), p. 198. 

12 Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Biography (New York, 1941), pp. 138, 186. 

*® Mary Newton Stanard (ed.), Edgar Allan Poe Letters Till Now Unpublished in the 
Valentine Museum . . . (Richmond, 1925), p. 99, Feb. 4, 1829. 

** Ibid., p. 125, May 20, 1829. 
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Presuming upon Mr. Wirt’s former acquaintance} ® 1 introduced my- 
self personally & for a first attempt at self introduction succeeded won- 
derfully. He treated me with great politeness, and invited me to call & 
see him frequently while I stay in Baltimore—I have called upon him 
several times. ... 


A few days later in another letter*® Poe added: 


As I wrote you, sometime since, I have been several times to visit M". 
Wirt, who has treated me with great kindness, and attention. I sent 
him, for his opinion, a day or two ago, a poem?" which I have written 
since I left home—& in the letter which I now enclose you have his 
opinion of its merits—From such a man as M". Wirt—the flattering char- 
acter he has given of the work, will surely be to you a recommendation 
in its favor.... 


The enclosed letter*® from Wirt to Poe is courteous and even 
friendly, but gives no hint of intimacy. Wirt simply advised Poe 
to carry the poem to a Philadelphia journalist,’® and confessed his 
own inability to criticize the work because of his “ignorance of 
poetry and modern taste.” With this, as far as we have direct 
evidence, personal acquaintance ended. 

The “former acquaintance” of Mr. Wirt mentioned in the 
second letter, in view of Poe’s remark in the first letter, seems 
quite clearly to refer to Mr. Allan’s, not to Poe’s, acquaintance with 
Wirt at a former time, especially since Poe had to introduce him- 
self. Why did Wirt receive Poe in such a friendly fashion? Aside 
from Wirt’s natural kindliness and courtesy, there are several in- 
teresting reasons. 

Mr. Wirt’s “former acquaintance” had been, of course, in Rich- 
mond. Wirt had lived in Richmond continuously from 1806 until 
1817,2° when he became Attorney-General of the United States. 
During this period he had married into a prominent Richmond 


18 Italics mine. *° Stanard, op. cit., p. 133, May 29, 1829. 

17 “Al Aaraaf” (cf. ibid., pp. 131-135). *8 Stanard, op. cit., pp. 131-132. 

2° Wirt suggested Robert Walsh or Hopkinson. 

2 The city was small enough ( in 1800 only 5,300) to make it almost imperative that 
Wirt know Allan. Before 1815 Poe lived with the Allans at the corner of Main and 
Thirteenth Streets (Quinn, op. cit., p. 53), after 1820 on Clay Street, and after 1825 at 
“Moldavia,” at the corner of Fifth and Main [3 South Fifth] (Mary W. Scott, Houses of 
Old Richmond, Richmond, 1941, p. 48). Wirt’s last Richmond residence (1816-1818) was 
a few doors from “Moldavia,” at 2 North Fifth Street (Scott, op. cit., p. 85); and earlier 
Wirt had. lived a block or two away, at the corner of Grace and Sixth Streets (Robert B. 
Munford, Richmond Homes and Memories, Richmond [ca. 1936], pp. 194-195, or Samuel 
Mordecai, Richmond in By-Gone Days, Richmond, 1856, p. 79). .. 
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family, the Gambles, and was building his fame as a jurist and as 
a littérateur.” 


Wirt had probably known Allan before the Scottish merchant” 
and his family went to England in 1815. When the Allans and 
Edgar returned to Richmond in 1820, Wirt was in Washington. 
The Attorney-General made frequent visits to Richmond, how- 
ever, and some sort of acquaintanceship was probably kept up. 
That Wirt remembered Allan well but had none too high an 
opinion of his former fellow townsman is evidenced in a letter”? 
written in 1825 to F. W. Gilmer: “. .. And so old Galt is dead 
and has enriched swivel-legged Allen [sic|—Sic vos non vobis—I 
wish the old rascal had cut short my labours by giving me a hun- 
dred or two thousand dollars.” | 


The Allans were well connected, however, and Galt’s legacy 
had made John one of Virginia’s wealthiest men. Wirt may not 
have been averse to receiving even the disgraced foster son of the 
Scottish merchant. There may have been another reason, however, 
a sentimental one, for his cordial reception of Poe. Wirt may 
have remembered Poe’s beautiful and talented mother,** for he 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the theater.” 


Whether Poe ever saw Wirt again after 1829 is doubtful but 
not impossible. Poe was back in Baltimore in 1831 when Wirt 


= In 1807 he performed brilliantly in the trial of Aaron Burr; in 1803 he had pub- 
lished The Letters of the British Spy; in 1810 he began The Old Bachelor; and during 
his last years in Richmond he was working on his life of Patrick Henry, Literarily in- 
clined travelers sought him out; he was Richmond’s most distinguished man of letters as 
well as one of her eminent lawyers. 

2? Wirt may have been thinking of Allan when he wrote to F. W. Gilmer, April 1, 
1816: “I wish I had been trained in the industry and method in the counting-room of a 
Scotch merchant from the age of twelve, and whipped out of these lazy and sauntering 
habits which fastened upon me about that age” (Kennedy, op. cit., I, 357). 

23 April 2, from Washington (Richard B. Davis, Francis Walker Gilmer: Life and 
Learning in Jefferson’s_Virginia, Richmond, 1939, p. 132). William Galt, Allan’s uncle, 
was one of Richmond’s leading merchants. 

"Cf. Quinn, op. cit., chap. i. 

°° Wirt’s acquaintance with Elizabeth Arnold Poe may actually have begun before the 
poet's birth, for there is good evidence (Kennedy, op. cit, I, 307, 309; I, 31; Francis 
Walker Gilmer, p. 132; and Frank P. Cauble, “William Wirt and His Circle” [unpublished 
University of North Carolina dissertation, 1933], pp. 251, 260) that Wirt and his group 
supported the theater in Richmond and that Wirt was a personal friend of two of the 
leading members of the company with which Mrs. Poe was appearing on her last visit to 
Richmond. Wirt even attempted a sentimental drama for a daughter of the actor Green 
(Cauble, op. cit., p. 356; Kennedy, op. cit., 1, 307, 314, 318); the girl herself perished 
in the Richmond fire a few weeks after another member of the company, Mrs. Poe (on 
Dec. 10) had died. 
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was nominated for the Presidency in that city. At any rate, Poe 
continued to be reminded of Wirt for most of the rest of his life. 


In 1835, when Poe returned to Richmond to work on the 
Southern Literary Messenger, he found himself surrounded by 
reminders.”” Many particular friends of Wirt were leaders in 
Richmond or frequent visitors during 1835-1837. Among them 
George Tucker, Henry St. George Tucker, Nathaniel B. Tucker, 
and Abel P. Upshur corresponded with Poe or contributed to the 
Messenger under his editorship. At least one of them, Upshur, 
Poe admired extremely.*® 

In the back files of the first volume of the Messenger before 
his editorship Poe found two direct reminders of Wirt in a review”? 
and in the letter’? discussed above. In the December, 1835, issue 
Poe himself brought Wirt courteously into a review?! of the 
“Memoir of the Rev. John H. Rice,” remarking: “Among the 
letters in the volume [are] several from Wm. Wirt. We select 
one of these latter, being well assured that it will be read with 
that deep interest which is attached to everything emanating from 
the same pen. . . .” Two months later, in the “Autography” 
article,?* Poe makes a less favorable comment: “Mr. Wirt’s hand- 
writing has a strong resemblance to that of his friend John P. 


28 On the anti-Masonic ticket (Quinn, op. cit., pp. 186-187). Of course Wirt had 
been living in Baltimore since Jackson’s inauguration. 

27 Among the Richmond gentlemen who had participated in Wirt’s essay projects, The 
Rainbow and The Old Bachelor, were many younger men who had lived on in Richmond, 
or near it, to the 1830's or 1840's: e.g., George Tucker, David Watson, Richard E., Parker, 
and St. George Tucker (cf. Kennedy, op. cit., 1, 121, 265; also Jay B. Hubbell, “William 
Wirt and the Familiar Essay in Virginia,” Wiliam and Mary Quarterly Historical Maga- 
zine, 2d ser, XXII, 136-152, April 1943). 

38 Cf. Poe's letter to F. W. Thomas, Feb. 25, 1843 (Works, XVII, 132). 

3 A favorable review of Kennedy's 4 Discourse upon the Life and Character of Wi- 
liam Wirt . . . (1834), in the August, 1834, issue (Works, VIII, 102). 

°° Discussed in Part I of this article. After ‘Poe’s direct association with the Messenger 
was over, the magazine continued to publish Wirt items (in 1843, one; 1844, one; 1849, 
two; and 1850, one). CE David K. Jackson, The Contributors and Contributions to the 
Southern Literary Messenger, 1834-1864 (Charlottesville, 1936). Poe almost certainly kept 
up with the files of the Messenger until his death. 

"t Miss Alterton (Origins of Poe's Critical Theory, p. 49) says this is Poe's. Better 
authority, however, for Poe’s authorship of critical work is to be found in Jackson's Con- 
tributors and Contribunons, loc. cit, and especially in William D. Hulls “A Canon of 
the Critical Works of Edgar Allan Poe with a Study of Poe as Editor and Reviewer” 
(unpublished University of Virginia dissertation, 1940). Hull considers this work Poe's 
on grounds of its being fairly typical of Poe's routine work. 

32 S.L.M., Feb., 1836 (Works, XV, 157-158). Hull, op. cit., p. 118, points out that Poe 
himself claims this and the later “Autography”’ articles. 
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Kennedy**—it is by no means, however, as good, and has toc 
much tapering about it to be thoroughly picturesque. The writing 
is black, strong, clear, and very neat. It is, upon the whole, little 
in accordance with the character of Mr. W.’s compositions. . . .” 

In May, 1836, Poe reviewed** Robert Walsh’s®*® Didactics, spend- 
ing a considerable space on the paper on “Collegiate Education,” 
a reply to Wirt’s essay in The Old Bachelor series concerning an 
ideal system of education. Poe sided definitely with Walsh rather 
than with Wirt. Though Poe seems to know a great deal about 
The Old Bachelor, the apparent familiarity with Wirt here dis- 
played may be entirely second hand, from Walsh’s own explanations. 

In November, 1843, Poe was invited to give his lecture on 
“American Poetry” before the “William Wirt Literary Institute”®’ 
of Philadelphia. Though the very complimentary review of the 
critics remarks in the Saturday Museum’? contains only one sen- 
tence of Poe’s actual words, it seems reasonable to suppose that on 
that night Poe prefaced his lecture with a few words concerning his 
“old friend” for whom the distinguished society was named. 

A year or two later,®® when publishing his “Marginalia,”*® Poe 
mentioned Wirt for the last time in print and gave evidence that 
he knew at least one of Wirt’s writings at first hand: “The ‘British 


%8 The question arises concerning whether Poe might not have met Kennedy through 
Wirt as well as through “Tales of the Folio Club.” 

t S.L.M. (Works, VII, 322). 

a8 The same Walsh to whom Wirt had recommended him in 1829. Walsh was a con- 
tributor to the Messenger under Poe. 

%6 Poe's biographers (Ingram [1880], I, 249; Woodberry [1909], I, 54; Allen [1927], 
pp. 575-576) simply mention Poe's lecture as having been given in November, or give 
November 25 as the date. Evidently they did not see the review appearing in the Phila- 
Gelphia Saturday Museum of November 25, 1843 (file in the library of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin) which says the lecture was given “on Tuesday evening.” The 
twenty-fifth appears to have been a Saturday. Even at that, it was probably one of Poe's 
postponed lectures, for the Public Ledger (file in the Library Company of Philadelphia) 
of November 1, 1843, contains a notice that “Edgar A. Poe, Esq.” is to give a lecture 
“this evening” before the members of the “Wiliam Wirt Institute.” Professor T, O. 
Mabbott has supplied me with some of this information. 

“Works, IX, 206, gives a review of an “Address delivered before the Baltimore 
Lyceum, Athenaeum Society, William Wirt Society, Washington Lyceum ..., on the 
4th of July, 1836. By Z. Collins Lee, Esq.” 

58 Nov. 25, 1843. 

°° Cf. Quinn, op. cit, p. 436, who says that Poe began the Marginalia in November, 
1844. Poe was certainly reminded of Wirt once more when as editor he published F. W. 
Thomas's appreciative article on “William Wirt” in the Broadway Journal of Aug. 2, 1845 
(il, 52-54). Professor T. O. Mabbott pointed out this relationship to me in a communica- 
tion of Jan. 19, 1943. 

1 Works, XVI, 40. 
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Spy’ of Wirt seems an imitation of the “Turkish Spy,’ upon which 
Montesquieu's ‘Persian Letters’ are also based.” 


III. POSSIBLE INFLUENCES 


There is a possibility that Poe was indebted to Wirt in a short 
story, to be considered here, and more doubtfully, in a poem.“ 
Curiously enough, both story and poem of Poe’s seem suggested 
by the same essay? in The Old Bachelor; and equally curiously, 
the essay was written by Wirt’s friend Major David Watson,** and 
not by Wirt himself. Since Poe and the public considered The 
Old Bachelor papers as Wirt’s, however, and since it appeared 
under Wirt’s “editorship” and instigation, it should be considered 
here. 

In 1818, in the Analectic Magazine, Poe’s later acquaintance** 
Robert Walsh had reviewed,** out of friendship for Wirt and F. 
W. Gilmer, The Old Bachelor. Though the article contained 
some strictures, it was on the whole favorable, and it especially 
praised, to Wirt’s great chagrin,*” Essay 33, saying that it was 
superior to anything else Wirt had done in The British Spy and 
in the life of Patrick Henry. 

Poe may have known this very essay of Walsh’s; certainly he 
had sought Walsh’s personal advice“? on Wirt’s suggestion, and 


““The Raven” may have a possible slight indebtedness (called to my attention by 
Professor J. Wilson McCutchan of Queen's College, Charlotte, N. C.) to “The Gamester,” 
the Wirt “essay” discussed below. In the Wirt sketch, a wretched wife comes to her good 
brother-in-law’s house: “It was a few weeks after the death of my mother, that on a dark 
and stormy night in December, I was awakened by a loud knocking and the cries of chil- 
dren, at my door. I rose hastily, and let them in. They were .. . drenched with rain 
and shivering with cold, and still: more with terror. ...” (Italics mine.) The similarity 
to lines in the first stanzas of “The Raven” is of course obvious at a glance. Though 
Barnaby Rudge, “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” Noctes Ambrosianae, the poems of Chivers 
and Bürger, and perhaps other works, were closer to the surface of Poe’s mind when he 
was composing the poem, “The Gamester” may have echoed somewhere at some time in 
the course of composition. 

“2 No. 33. ‘ 

* Watson was a country gentleman of Louisa County, Va., who served with Wirt in 
the militia in 1814 (Kennedy, op. ciz., I, 337). For evidence that it was Watson’s and not 
Wirt's essay, cf. Francis Walker Gilmer, pp. 129-130. 

“* Cf. Quinn, op. cit., pp. 138, 145, 242, 268, 327; Stanard, op. cit, p. 134; Works, 
XV, 144. 

t August number. 

+t Gilmer was a relative of Walsh's wife and was Wirt’s brother-in-law. 

*? And to Gilmer’s amusement. For Wirt's letter of Nov. 2, 1818, to Gilmer concerning 
Walsh's critique, cf. Francis Walker Gilmer, p. 131. Wirt speaks of Walsh’s “want of a 
delicate and correct taste” in singling out No. 33. l 

*8 Stanard, op. cit., p. 133. 
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had reviewed‘? writings by Walsh, one of which criticized Wirt. 
At any rate, Poe seems to have agreed with the Philadelphia critic 
on the merits of this essay, for there appear to be evidences of 
borrowing from it in “William Wilson.” 

First published in Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine of October, 
1839, and in The Gift for 1840,°° “William Wilson” is certainly 
one of the most autobiographical of Poe’s stories. Professor Palmer 
Cobb tried to see E. T. A. Hoffmann in it;** others have seen 
Irving;** and most have rightly seen in it the episodes of Poe’s 
own stays in England and at the University of Virginia. Here is 
offered another possible source for certain suggestions in the story. 

Number 33 of The Old Bachelor, a sentimental piece presenting 
the evils of gambling and intoxication, is referred to by Wirt as 
“The Gamester.” Told in the first person, the story is concerned 
with the brother of the narrator; the hero is an amiable but weak 
youth who is led step by step to dishonesty, disgrace, and potential 
suicide or murder. . 

The two brothers of the two stories are of course an obvious 
parallel. Very early” in “William Wilson” the narrator remarks 
that the notion was set afloat “that we were brothers.” In “The 
Gamester” the good brother tells the story; in “William Wilson” 
the evil brother is the narrator. In each case the good brother 
tries to reform the evil brother. The mild dissipations of the evil 
brother at the beginnings”* of the stories become deeper and darker 
as the tales progress. In “The Gamester,” the narrator’s efforts” 
to check®® his brother’s growing gambling and intemperance re- 
mind the reader of the good William Wilson’s efforts to shame 
the evil Wilson out of his debaucheries at Eton and Oxford. The 
most striking similarity is in the episode climaxing each narrative: 
the gambler is caught cheating at cards and is dismissed from the 


*? Walsh’s Didactics . . . , reviewed by Poe in the S.L.M., II, 399-401 (May, 1836) 
(cf. Works, VII, 322 ff.] and Walsh’s translation of Sketches of Conspicuous Living 
Characters of France, reviewed in Graham's Magazine, XVIIL, 202-203 (April, 1841). One 
should recall, as noted above, that Walsh was a contributor to the S.L.M. under Poe. 

°° The Gift appeared in September, 1839. 

5 The Influence of E. T. A. Hoffmann on the Tales of Edgar Allan Poe (Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1908), pp. 31-48. 

52 Cf. Quinn, op. cit., p. 286. 58 Works, VIII, 299-325. 

"E g., The Old Bachelor (Richmond, 1814), p. 223. 

55 7bid., pp. 228 ff. 

°° Cf. “William Wilson.” The narrator says: “I might today be a better and thus a 
happier man had I less frequently rejected the counsels embodied in those meaning 
whispers... .” 
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company.” The narrator in “The Gamester” is told by his evil 
brother that the latter had been the night before 


accused by a set of villains, and justly too, of foul play at the gaming 
table. I was kicked out of the room; and driven with scorn and con- 
tempt from the society of rogues, I got brutally drunk . . 58 I am aban- 
doned of Heaven; I am possessed of devils. I have not strength, no 
power to govern myself. I feel that I am ruined, lost forever . . . what 
can I do. 


Almost unconsciously, the narrator (good brother) advises sui- 
cide by drawing his fingers across his throat, but almost immedi- 
ately comes to himself and cries: “‘If you do this accused [sic] 
deed, I shall be another Cain, more odious and damnable than the 
first.... And if I fly for refuge to the utmost corner of the earth, 
the avenger of a brother’s blood will pursue me... .” 

Poe’s dramatic denouement has a kinship with these two 
speeches. The dying brother’s words: “You have conquered, and 
I yield. Yet henceforward art thou also dead—dead to the World, 
to Heaven, and to Hope! In me didst thou exist—and in my death, 
see by this image, which is thine own, how utterly thou hast mur- 
dered thyself... .” 

Coincidence, at any rate, is strong in the two stories. 
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87 Cobb, op. cit., points out a gambling episode in Hoffmann’s analogue of Poe's tale, 
but here the hero wins “by favor of those evil forces which are then controlling his des- 
tiny,” not by cheating. 

58 Poe’s hero is asked to quit Oxford and suffers the horrors of the damned when 
caught. He flies abroad, and gives himself “to the excesses of the wine-table.” 


REPLIES TO REVIEWERS 
I 


In orver to make clear the policy of the Editorial Board of American 
Literature, we have thought it advisable to print not only Mr. Winters’s 
reply to Mr. Cargill’s review and Mr. Cargill’s reply to Mr. Winters’s 
criticism of his review but also Mr. Gohdes’s letter to Mr. Winters and 
the latter’s reply. Hereafter the writer who replies to a reviewer will 
not be allowed more space than that occupied by the review to which 
he takes exception.—J. B. H. 


Rfd. 1, Box 155 
Los Altos, Calif. 
March 22, 1944 

The Editors 

American Literature 

Duke University 

Durham, N. C. 

Dear Sirs: 

I have read Professor Oscar Cargill’s review of my book, The 
Anatomy of Nonsense, in your current issue (XV, 432-434, January, 
1944). Professor Cargill makes a number of foolish assertions, of 
which I will cite only two. He states that, although I advocate a 
moral judgment of literature, I never evaluate literature from a 
moral standpoint. Since he does not explain what he means, I 
cannot argue with him but can only contradict him. He is mis- 
taken. He has obviously done no more than thumb the pages of 
my book. He asserts that it is fantastic to trace an influence from 
Ockham to Henry Adams. On the contrary, it is commonplace. 
I cited Gilson, a far more eminent scholar than Professor Cargill, 
to indicate the influence of Ockham on Calvin. If Professor Car- 
gill wants a more popular authority, he may find it by consulting 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The influence of Calvin on New 
England is discussed by Foster, Schneider, Miller, and many other 
standard authorities. The influence of New England on Adams is 
notorious. Either Professor Cargill is ignorant to an exceptional 
degree, or he is writing under the influence of some personal irri- 
tation which renders him irresponsible. 

What Professor Cargill fails to say, however, is more interesting 
than what he says. Any editor, I dare say, has the privilege of 
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ignoring a book; and any prospective reviewer has the privilege 
of refusing to review one. But if the editor assigns the book for 
review, and the reviewer accepts the office, both editor and re- 
viewer have certain responsibilities. All book reviewers are ham- 
pered by-limitations of space, but all book reviewers, and especially 
book reviewers for learned publications, are in decency obliged to 
do the following things: (1) give a summary of the substance of 
the book, (2) praise what they wish to praise, and give their rea- 
sons, provided they wish to praise at all, (3) offer any necessary 
objections, making perfectly clear what it is they dislike and why. 

To the matter of praise, I am indifferent. Professor Cargill had 
little praise to offer, and I could easily have foregone so little praise 
of so poor a quality. But he gives not the slightest hint as to what 
the book is about, as to what those passages are about to which he 
objects, or as to why he objects. If one of my freshmen had given 
me such a report on any book, I should have hesitated to give it a 
grade so high as C minus. 

If Professor Cargill has no more realization of his responsibility 
as a reporter upon books than he evinces here, he has no right to 
review books in a learned periodical, and he has no right to hold 
an academic position. If the editors of American Literature are 
no more aware of their responsibilities than they appear to be in 
publishing such a review, they too, in common decency, should try 
a simpler profession. 

I trust that you will publish this protest. You owe it not only 
to me to do so, but to your readers and to yourselves. 

Sincerely, 
Yvor Winters 
Associate Professor of English 
Stanford University. 


March 29, 1944 
Professor Yvor Winters | 
R.F.D., Rt. 1 
Box 155 
Los Altos, Calif. 
My dear Professor Winters: 

I am returning herewith your letter concerning Professor Car- 
gill’s review of your recent book, with the hope that reflection over 
the matter will result in your decision to withdraw it. I believe 
that this letter would do you more damage than good since its 
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publication next November or January would merely revive or 
elicit interest in the review. In other words, your letter will prob- 
ably cause people to read the review again or, if they have not 
read the review, to.do so for the first time. Moreover, a reply to 
a review ought perhaps to take up questions of fact rather than 
of opinion, that is, if the purpose is to justify the contentions of 
the author. I should, perhaps, remind you that no Editorial Board 
of. a scholarly journal assumes responsibility for the opinions ex- 
pressed by reviewers. When a book is sent out to a reviewer, dis- 
crimination is, of course, exercised in the choice of the man, but 
thereafter the reviewer has his own way. Such an attitude is, of 
course, standard for scholarly journals and even though the Editors 
may disagree with opinions expressed by a reviewer, they can 
scarcely quash or modify the product turned in by someone whom 
they have asked to do the work. 

If upon further consideration you still feel that you wish your 
letter published in our journal, please submit it once again and I 
shall be most happy to send it around to the members of the Edi- 
torial Board for their approval or disapproval. 

Yours very cordially, 
Clarence Gohdes 

Managing Editor of 

American Literature 


April 4, 1944 
Rfd 1, Box 155 
Los Altos, Calif. 

Professor Clarence Gohdes 

American Literature 

Duke University Press 

Durham, N. C. 

Dear Professor Gohdes: 

I have your letter of March 2gth last, and am returning it to 
you for your convenience, along with my letter of March 22, which 
prompted it. I appreciate the consideration which prompted you to 
write me this letter; at the same time, I disagree with you. 

You state that the publication of my letter would cause people 
to reread and perhaps remember Professor Cargill’s review; and 
you imply that if I would drop the matter, they might forget it. 
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This consideration does not trouble me in the least. My book will 
stand inspection; Professor Cargill’s review will not. Furthermore, 
my reputation is already so low in quarters which I do not respect 
that nothing will raise it; and it is sufficiently high in others that 
Professor Cargill’s review will not lower it. What troubles me is 
this: that Professors are supposed in many quarters to be fools, and 
Professor Cargill’s review and your sponsoring it, lend support to 
this view. Hard as it may be for many of you gentlemen to believe 
this, this view of our profession disturbs me profoundly; I think 
a higher standard of intellectual responsibility should be maintained 
in our profession than is commonly maintained. 

You state that a reply to a review ought to take up questions 
of fact, not of opinion. Within limits, I agree with you. My main 
point, however, is this: that opinion which is not based on fact 
is worthless; and that Professor Cargill defined no issues of fact 
whatever—his review is perfectly whimsical and irresponsible im- 
pressionism—it is a disgrace to the profession. 

You state that when a scholarly journal picks a reviewer, it is 
regular policy to let the reviewer have a free hand thereafter. This, 
I take it, is a statement of fact; but the fact is unfortunate, and I 
wish to protest against it. The reviewer has, morally, precisely the 
responsibilities which I described, and the editors should hold him 
to those responsibilities. If you had been offered an article on 
Thoreau as half-baked as Professor Cargill’s remarks upon myself, 
you would have rejected it. This is a matter of fact; and I have too 
much respect for you, in spite of what I have written, to expect you 
to deny it. 

I realize that the editors of any journal cannot be expected to 
read all the books sent out for review and check for accuracy. But 
when the reviewer makes not the slightest effort to report upon the 
actual content of the book, they might, in decency, return the re- 
view for revision. When all is said and done, the author of the 
book is your colleague as well as the reviewer, and he deserves 
common professional courtesy. His professional career may be 
seriously affected by such reviews. 

This is not a matter of private pique so far as I am concerned. 
I am supposed to be irritable, and I dare say I am, but my irritation 
is frequently, if not invariably, motivated by principle. This is a 
matter of principle. If the learned journals will not uphold the 
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standards of responsibility supposedly imposed upon candidates for 
the M.A., we had better all of us look for another profession—and 
a safer planet. 

I would like to suggest that you print not only my first letter, 
but your letter, and this one. The issue strikes me as important. 
But I realize that paper and type are a luxury. I still request—in- 
sistently—that you publish my original letter. 

Sincerely, 
Yvor Winters 


New York University | 
Washington Square, New York 
August 29, 1944 

The Editors 

American Literature 

Duke University Press 

Durham, North Carolina 

Gentlemen: 

One of the curses of American criticism is facile generalization, 
exhibited in such assumptions as that every Southern author is con- 
science-ridden by the sin of racial prejudice, every laughing West- 
erner conceals his cultural inferiority behind a grinning facade, and 
every New Englander is a Puritan. During the nineteen-twenties 
Mr. H. L. Mencken so successfully generalized about all university 
professors that we have no easy acceptance today as men with even 
a modicum of feeling for life or letters. 

Facile generalization produced the chief objection which I raised 
in my review of Mr. Winters’s The Anatomy of Nonsense. J held, 
and I still hold, that to regard Henry Adams as the intellectual 
offspring of William Ockham is fantastic. In his letter to you 
objecting to my review, Mr. Winters provides some steps in his 
reasoning which I had to infer since they are not in his book. Ock- 
ham influenced Henry Adams, says he, because Ockham helped to 
shape Calvin, Calvin shaped New England, and New England in- 
fluenced Henry Adams. But this is true only in the sense that a 
pebble dropped into the ocean off Zanzibar raises the water level 
at the Golden Gate. I do not think it an important observation. In 
fact, is it not the familiar old saw that all Yankee authors are Puri- 
tans? What else can Mr. Winters mean by writing that “the 
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influence of New England on Adams is notorious”? Why “no- 
torious” unless some stigma is attached to the imaginary linking 
which he supplies? Surely, he did not write an essay to prove one 
born in New England is a New Englander? 

Criticism of Adams cannot begin until the critic has made the 
primary observation that Adams was ot the conventional New 
Englander, that he resisted the mores of his time and place. From 
‘the Yankee point of view he was a waster of his opportunities and 
his splendid heritage. He was a dilettante, reprimanded publicly 
by others and disciplined by his family without effect. Far from 
being a typical New Englander, he was not even an Adams in the 
accepted sense. (By all means, contrast him with his brother 
Charles.) It is my assumption that a critic of morals, such as Mr. 
Winters avers he is, should have discerned and wrestled with the 
problem of the revolt of Henry Adams from the family rule and 
the dictates of society. Because he misses this obvious problem and 
because he makes only an immaterial observation about Adams, I 
held that Mr. Winters had not evaluated his subject (or subjects, 
for elsewhere loose generalization also rules) from a moral point 
of view. I choose to abide by that judgment. 

I do not think Mr. Winters’s forte is criticism—or writing let- 
ters to the editor. I have recently read Mr. Winters’s latest book of 
poetry with unqualified delight-and I-commend it to those who do 
not know his verse. Surely it is a mistake to divert talents such as 
his from the exercise to which they are best suited. 

a Very truly yours, 
Oscar Cargill 


if 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
January 5, 1944 

To the Editors of American Literature: 

The review of The Connecticut Wits in the November, 1943 
(XV, 306-309), issue of American Literature contains expressions 
of two “suspicions” which are entirely too gratuitous—and unusual 
—to be passed over without question.’ The first is contained in the 
sentence: “Examples of this sort [“unanswered questions,” “veri- 


* Professor Lewis Leary, who wrote the review of The Connecticut Wits, is in govern- 
ment service in the Near East. 
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fiable mistakes,” and “unverifiable assumptions” of fact] so multi- 
ply as we progress through the book that our initial wonder at 
Professor Howard’s unique erudition may turn involuntarily to a 
suspicion which is utterly unworthy of us.” And this suspicion, 
which becomes “inevitable” in the next paragraph, leads your re- 
viewer further to “suspect that he has jumped the gun by giving 
us the book he should have written ten years from now when he 
had at his disposal more of the results of the ‘bibliographical boon- 
doggling’ of which he so disapproves in principle and practice.” 
Since these somewhat oblique reflections upon my common honesty 
and conscientiousness are based upon specific points and questions 
raised by the reviewer, I believe it only right that I should be al- 
lowed to answer each of them by taking up space in American 
Literature for a few specimens of the sort of documentation which 
I described in my Preface as “an economic impossibility” in a work 
that devoted so many pages of text to such a minor group of writers. 

The question which bothers your reviewer “most seriously” is 
concerned with the authorship of “The Friend.” I do not attribute 
the “sole authorship” of the entire series to Dwight, as your re- 
viewer states, but I do attribute to him a responsibility for the series 
and the authorship of certain essays that Lyon N. Richardson 
thought might have been written by Josiah Meigs.? Richardson’s 
brief note, however, does not express a “reasoned” conclusion but 
an extremely doubtful one, and he indexes the essays as by “Josiah 
Meigs or Timothy Dwight.” Actually, the evidence of Dwight’s 
responsibility for the series and authorship of the crucial essays 
which | attribute to him justifies the apparently irritating confi- 
dence I have in it. Mathew Carey printed the tenth number in 
his American Museum for July, 1791, as an “Essay on Taste. By 
the rev. Timothy Dwight, author of the Conquest of Canaan.” 
Benjamin. Silliman, Dwight’s colleague and friend, declared that 
in the last weeks of his life Dwight began to write a periodical 
paper that he proposed to continue under the title of “The Friend” 
which he had used thirty years before in a New Haven newspaper.’ 
The “Biographical Notice of the Rev. Timothy Dwight” in the 
Analectic Magazine for April, 1817, makes the same statement (p. 
274), identifying the newspaper as the one published by Meigs. 


* A History of Early American Magazines (New York, 1931), p. 253 n. 
*A Sketch of the Life and Character of President Dwight (New Haven, 1817), pp. 
38-39. 
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And the Memoir prefixed by Dwight’s son to his Theology (1, 36, 
in the New Haven, 1823, edition) refers to “The Friend” as the 
title of the new series of essays which he projected. Internally, the 
critical essays offer close parallels in ideas and in expression to 
Dwight’s Dissertation on the History, Eloquence, and Poetry of the 
Bible (cf., for example, pp. 4-5, 13, with “The Friend,” No. IV) 
and to his later critical opinions as represented by the notebooks 
of his students. Furthermore, “The Friend” contains certain eccen- 
tricities of diction which are peculiar to Dwight and are to be found 
in no other writer of the time that I have read. For example, he 
wrote in the eleventh number: “Such a collection of objects of 
taste . . . is the immediate and first mean [sic] of that species of 
mental composition,’* exemplifying the peculiarity which later 
caused him to tell his students, “It is the fashion to say ‘a means’: 
but this I consider bad grammar. ‘A mean’ should be used in the 
singular.”° The biographical sources of information are not “se- 
crets,” for I list them all in my “Bibliographical Notes” (pp. 431- 
432); and although I do not indicate any of this internal evidence, 
I assumed that I had said enough about the contents of Dwight’s 
various works to indicate, to any reviewer, that I had not read them 
blindly. 

The evidence of Dwight’s authorship of America: or, a Poem on 
the Settlement of the British Colonies also seems conclusive, al- 
though all of it could hardly have been available to Moses C. Tyler 
when he wrote the footnote upon which your reviewer bases his 
doubts. It is listed in Sabin’s Bibliotheca Americana as America: 
A Poem in Style of Pope's Windsor Forest and given the date 1772. 
Sabin, however, states that he has not seen a copy; and it is obvious 
that the contributor of the article on Dwight to Allibone’s Critical 
Dictionary (which was Sabin’s source of information) also could 
not have seen a copy of the printed work, for his subtitle is a purely 
descriptive one which bears no resemblance to the subtitle of the 
printed book and the date 1772 is not indicated on the title page. 
The anonymous contributor, apparently, had some source of in- 
formation which was neither the printed poem nor the 1772 letter 
from Trumbull which I quote on pages 83-84 (and identify pre- 
cisely in the Trumbull “Check-List” on p. 415) as describing it 


t New Haven Gazette and the Connecticut Magazine, 1, 162 (July 6, 1786). 
" President Dwight's Decisions . . . from Stenographic Notes by Theodore Dwight, 
Jun. (New York, 1833), p. 15. 
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and attributing it to Dwight. Trumbull’s letter says nothing about 
the title or the style of Windsor Forest but refers to the poem as 
“a general sketch” and a “general view of America” which his 
own poem on the rising glory of America resembled “in many 
sentiments and descriptions,” and he mentions its rhymed verse, 
abbreviations in versification, historical subject matter, and rela- 
tively short length. The poem which I attribute to Dwight is an 
imitation of Windsor Forest (see the opening lines quoted on p. 83) 
and corresponds in every point to Trumbull’s description, and I 
am reasonably sure that there is no other unattached extant poem 
of the period which fits the two independent descriptions. The 
title page merely attributes it to “a Gentleman educated at Yale- 
College,” but the Yale University’ Library copy contains the re- 
spectful annotation “by Mr. Dwight” in an early hand—which, 
in itself, is fair evidence that Dwight wrote it. 


The question of Dwight’s authorship of The Triumph of Infi- 
delity is more difficult to deal with from the notes I have on hand 
because your reviewer, so far as I know, is the first person ever to 
have raised it seriously and I made no attempt to record any con- 
temporary references to Dwight merely as its author. C. E. Cun- 
ingham conservatively lists it in his bibliography as a poem “At- 
tributed to Dwight” with the note that “Dwight’s son said that 
it was ‘not acknowledged’ by Dwight to be his,”® but he accepts 
it as authentic in his text (p. 130). It is not the sort of thing that 
Dwight would have gone out of his way to acknowledge in his 
later years; but, on the other hand, he did not deny the embar- 
rassing, public references to his authorship, and there are records 
of occasions when he had an excellent opportunity to refer to the 
poem, in a thoroughly characteristic way, as an illustration of an 
unjust attribution.’ Ezra Stiles’s comments upon Dwight as the 
author were forthright and definite and were made in the private 
journal of a man who was fully informed of what was going on in 
the local literary world and who showed no inclination to mis- 
represent the facts that came to his attention. Elisha Babcock, who 
later published the references to Dwight as the author, was the 
printer of The Conquest of Candan and might have been the anon- 
ymous printer of The Triumph of Infidelity. The probable author 


ê Timothy Dwight (New York, 1942), p. 356. 
T See President Dwight's Decisions, pp. 31, 91-93. 
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of these later references was a resident of Hartford at the time the 
poem appeared and was sufficiently close to literary circles to be 
the object of rather pointless personal satire in The Anarchiad. 
In the light of these indications of contemporary knowledge of 
Dwight’s authorship (and there is an extreme scarcity of such ma- 
terial relating to other anonymous publications of the period) I 
think I am justified in speaking of it as “well known” in a closely 
knit literary community where, as Trumbull’s experience showed, 
no author of any pretensions could remain anonymous for more 
. than a few days. Noah Webster reviewed it as an anonymous 
poem because it was published as one, not because he was unaware 
of the author. Any other procedure on his part, particularly con- 
sidering the nature of his review, would have been extraordinary. 

The internal signs of Dwight’s authorship of The Triumph of 
Infidelity seem unmistakable. It was obviously written by an ag- 
gressively “New Light” follower of the Edwardean divinity, and 
this relatively small group in America during the 1780's included 
no other poet of such pretensions. Its method of historical sum- 
mary appears peculiarly close to the “general sketch” of America, 
and a number of the satirical passages which show no signs of 
Pope’s influence reveal the quietly satiric tone which Dwight de- 
veloped for himself in The Conquest of Candan (as illustrated, for 
example, in Book IIT, ll. 503-510) and used for the village schcol- 
master in Greenfield Hill, His more vigorous attacks upon the 
English “infidels” are almost identical in tone and attitude with 
those made upon the same men (with the exception of Toland) in 
The Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy ten years later; and 
his particularly excessive antipathy toward Voltaire, Hume, and 
Murray is also expressed in a similar combination of irony and 
directness in the sixth number of “The Friend.”* On the other 
side, the admiration for Berkeley as a reasoner and for Edwards 
as a moral influence which is expressed in the poem is especially 
characteristic of Dwight, and the strangely personal tone of the 
lines on Pierrepont Edwards (the “Euclio” whose “name appears 
Already written” though published as a blank reference to the 
elder Jonathan) reflects Dwight’s natural reaction to the notoriety 
of his uncle. The Triumph of Infidelity also reveals the same 
literary influences visible in “The Friend” and in “The Critics: A 

"T, 89-90 (May 4, 1786). 
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Fable” (1785) and, in general, has an integral place in Dwight’s 
literary career from which it can hardly be extracted. 

The unqualified identification of characters in The Triumph of 
Infidelity is not made on the basis of the later report, which I quote 
not as a strictly contemporary “whisper” but as a “rather far fetched 
and untrustworthy” (p. 217) source of information concerning 
earlier whispered identifications. The reviewer’s exaggeration of 
the use I do make of politically inspired gossip is as strange as his 
declaration, in the same sentence, that his “credence” in page 218 
was “shaken” when he managed to “discover” what was said on 
page 217. 

The statement that Dwight taught in the Hopkins Grammar 
School is not disproved, as your reviewer implies, by Cuningham, 
whose note® begins with “Whether this was the ancient Hopkins 
Grammar School is uncertain” and ends with the suggestion that 
Dwight might have established a school of his own although there 
is no record of it and all the evidence indicates that only one such 
school existed in New Haven at the time. The reason I did not 
follow his suggestion was, in part, that it appeared to be a forced 
solution for a conflict in evidence which was not wholly trust- 
worthy. The tradition that Dwight was a rector of the Hopkins 
school grew out of a statement in the Biographical Memoir in the 
Theology that Dwight “was employed to take charge of a grammar 
school in New Haven”; and when Cuningham discovered, from 
the records, that Dwight could not have been one of the rectors 
and that no subordinate teachers were mentioned, he evidently as- 
sumed that some other explanation of Dwight’s teaching activities 
must be found. The manuscript notes in the Yale University Li- 
brary which apparently formed the source for the Memoir (and 
which, I believe, Cuningham did not use) merely state, however, 
that Dwight taught the grammar school, and this statement (agree- 
ing with the one in the Analectic Magazine for April, 1817) led 
me to the belief that Dwight was most probably an assistant of 
some sort whose name would not necessarily appear in the records. 

These are all fair, though relatively minor, examples of the sort 
of research that I had to indulge in before making the statements 
which caused your reviewer to apply the curious epithet “dan- 
gerous” to the entire book; and they represent the sort of public 

° Cuningham, op. cit., pp. 366-367. 
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tilting against fluttermills which I promised to spare the reader by 
avoiding “the elaborate judiciousness which Chaucer or Milton 
would demand but which might become intolerable when used on 
Timothy Dwight”—though I cannot recall why I said “might.” 
His other questions may be answered more briefly. 

“The House of Sloth” was omitted from the Dwight “Check- 
List” because it is not a separate poem but an extract from Green- 
field Hill, although the editor of the Port Folio probably extracted 
it from The Columbian Muse (where it first appeared separately) 
rather than from the poem. I said that Dwight “undertook and 
largely completed” Greenfield Hill before he “finished” The Tri- 
umph of Infidelity because internal evidence in the two poems sup- 
ported, and I had no reason to doubt, Dwight’s statement to that 
effect in his Introduction to the former. I did not mention a Hart- 
ford, 1804, edition of the sermon on dueling because I have never 
run across that particular typographical error in any bibliography: 
the version of the title which your reviewer cites ends in 1804 (the 
year of delivery), but the year of publication was, and is usually 
accurately listed as, 1805. The statement that Dwight, during the 
two or three years that followed his seventeenth birthday (but not, 
as your reviewer states, in 1773), “had begun to fill out the large 
frame he had inherited from his father” was a passing descriptive 
reference based upon his physical appearance as a young man and 
a biological probability about which no regular observer of the 
undergraduate physique has reason to quibble. The observation 
that in 1785 Dwight “began to read, carefully perhaps for the first 
time, the satiric verse of other poets” is not an “unverifiable as- 
sumption” but a fact readily demonstrable in a writer whose poems 
so regularly reflected his reading as Dwight’s did. \ 

The “data on Clara Baldwin and Fulton” come from a source 
no more mysterious than the Barlow-Fulton correspondence which 
I mention in the list of sources on page 423, and I wrote out the & 
when quoting from Barlow’s earliest known poem because I had 
no reason for departing, in that one case, from my regular practice 
in transcribing common abbreviations. There is no new evidence 
that Barlow thought of practicing law in Charleston: the date of 
Barlow’s letter of inquiry, the date of Baldwin’s departure for 
Georgia, and the state of the eighteenth-century mails made me 
think that Zunder’s first guess concerning the matter was better 
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than his second (or that both might be right), especially in the 
light of Barlow’s restlessness at the time and his brother’s recent 
residence in South Carolina. The date given for the first issue of 
“The Correspondent” on page 414 is a misprint for the correct 
date given in the text on page 41; and the misspelling of William 
Hayley’s name is a perversity which not only appears on page 424 
but on page 308 and in the index despite the fact that it is correct 
on page 146. 

The two remaining objections brought up by the reviewer are 
altogether puzzling: “As a matter of ‘fact, a comparison of the 
titles listed in Professor Howard’s bibliographical check-list with 
the title pages of the books as they first appeared will discover a 
number of minor discrepancies. Omitted, perhaps with good, 
though nevertheless unexplained reason, are the broadside news- 
carrier’s addresses for 1783 and 1784, found in the Burton Historical 
Collection, attributed to John Trumbull.” I mention both the ad- 
dresses in their proper place in the text, on page 77, and list them 
both among the Trumbull broadsides on page 414. And it should 
be apparent, without any comparisons, that my “Check-List” is not 
an unsuccessful attempt to reproduce original title pages but a short 
title list normalized in punctuation and capitalization according to 
the standards of the University of Chicago Press. Any resemblance 
in form that its titles might bear to the original title pages is en- 
tirely inadvertent. 

In making such a meticulous reply to this review of The Con- 
necticut Wits, I am not trying to give the book an authority which 
—as I explained in its Preface—it could not claim because of the 
regrettable but necessary absence of thorough documentation. It 
contains a number of incidental errors not pointed out by your 
reviewer!’ and a good many major conclusions that need amplifi- 
cation and support more than do the relatively minor points dealt 
with here. Any historical work should be read with a certain 
amount of “suspicion,” but I do not believe that the reviewer for 
a reputable journal should be permitted to transfer that suspicion 


10I inadvertently married Robert Fulton to a young English woman by allowing the 
word “proposed” to drop out of the manuscript before “marriage” on page 331, and by a 
similar piece of carelessness on page 430 attributed the publication of the first catalogue 
of the Yale Library to London rather than New London. I failed to note a ten-day-earlier 
publication of the next to the last number of American Antiquities on page 195 and 
overlooked several obvious typographical errors including “Charles II” for “Charles I” on 
page 83. 
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I. DISSERTATIONS on InprvipvaL AUTHORS: 


A Study of the Dramas of Philip Barry. Gerald C. Hamm (Penn- 
sylvania, American Civilization). 

Andrew Bradford and the Periodical Writing of His Period. Anna 
J. DeArmond (Pennsylvania). 

Emerson as a Literary Critic. Leah Elizabeth Jordan (Pennsylvania). 

Melville and Hawthorne. Harrison Hayford (Yale). 

Herman Melville as a Literary Critic. Corinne Welling (Chicago). 

A Critical Study of John Muir’s Writing. Robert C. Cosbey (Ohio 
State). 


JI. Disserratrtons on Topics oF a GENERAL NATURE: 


The Contribution of Early Spanish Drama to Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth-Century American Civilization. Sister Joseph Marie (Penn- 
sylvania). 

English and American Theories of Poetry, 1920-1941. Bernard I. 
Duffey (Ohio State). 

A Record of the Social Conscience in the Short Story of American 
Periodicals, 1865-1930. Vila Deubach (Colorado). 


Ill. DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 


Cosmic Optimism: The Influence of Darwinian Evolution on Ameri- 
can Poets. Frederick W. Conner (Pennsylvania, 1944). 

A Critical Biography of Mrs. Mary Hartwell Gatherwood: A Study 
of Middle Western Regional Authorship, 1847-1902. Robert Price 
(Ohio State, 1943). 

Diversity in the Characters Portrayed in Southern Regional Short 
Stories of the Nineteenth Century. Ben Gray Lumpkin (North 
Carolina, 1944). 

Dutch Pioneers on the Hudson. Ellis L. Raesly (Columbia, 1943). 

The Educational Views and Influence of Louis Agassiz. James David 
Teller (Ohio State, Education, 1943). 

George Henry Calvert. Ida G. Everson (Columbia, 1943). Published 
by the Columbia University Press, 1944. 

George Washington Cable: A Critical Biography. Griffith Dona 
Pugh (Vanderbilt, 1944). 

A History of the Pittsburgh Theatre, 1861-1900. James A. Lowrie 
(Pittsburgh, 1943). 
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The Influence of the Metaphysical Poets of the Seventeenth Century 
on Certain Poets of the Twentieth Century. Sonia Raiziss (Penn- 
sylvania, 1944). 

The Life and Works of Theodore Winthrop. Willard E. Martin, 
Jr. (Duke, 1944). 

Melville and Nineteenth-Century Science. Tyrus Hillway (Yale, 
1944). 

Religion in the Old South: A Pattern of Behavior and Thought. C. 
Dwight Dorough (Texas, 1944). 


Treatment of Jewish Character in the Twentieth-Century Novel 
(1900-1940) in France, Germany, England, and the United States. 
Babeth G. Fernberg (Stanford, 1944). 

The Wagnerian Theory of Art and Its Influence on the Drama of 
Eugene O'Neill. Sister M. Vincentia Burns (Pennsylvania, 1943). 


IV. Oruer RESEARCH IN Procress: 


Clarence S. Brigham, Director of the American Antiquarian Society, 
has completed his History and Bibliography of American News- 
papers from 1690 to 1820. ‘The bibliography lists 2,120 different 
newspapers and indicates the holdings of more than 500 libraries 
and 118 private collectors. Compiled over a period of thirty years, 
the bibliography contains a brief historical account of each news- 
paper published in America during the 130-year period, with exact 
dates of changes of title and names of publishers. It will be re- 
called that the Union List of Newspapers (1937) begins with the 
year 1821, so the two lists constitute a record of nearly 250 years. 
The Brigham bibliography will be published in two large quarto 
volumes of about 700 pages each, printed on rag paper, and will 
sell for $15.00 a set after publication early in 1945. However, it 
is possible to subscribe for sets in advance of publication at $8.00 
a set, payable upon delivery of the books. Pre-publication sub- 
scriptions should be sent to the publishers, The American Anti- 
quarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Professor Ernest Earnest (Temple University) is at work on a book to 
be titled Sias Weir Mitchell: A Biographical and Critical Study. 


Miss Dorothy M. Forbis (University of Illinois) is at work on a study 
of the Indian in American literature. 

Dr. Tyrus Hillway (Hillyer Junior College) is preparing for publi- 
cation a study of Melville and science. 


Frederick J. Hoffman (English Department, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity) has begun work on a study of the nineteen-twenties, with the 
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ultimate aim of writing a book which he has tentatively entitled 
“A Cultural and Intellectual History of the Nineteen-Twenties.” 

Professor E. E. Leisy (Southern Methodist University) has com- 
pleted work on his book The American Historical Novel. ‘The 
book is to be published by the Viking Press. Professor Leisy 
has also completed and has ready for publication a thorough anno- 
tation of 4 Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers which 
identifies the hitherto obscure quotations and allusions with which 
Thoreau peppered his first book. 

Professor Stanley Williams (Yale) is completing a book on Spain and 
American literature. 

Professor Francis Wolle (University of Colorado) has completed his 
book on Fitz-James O’Brien, published in the University of Colo- 
rado Studies, 1944. 

Raymonp Anas, Assistant Biblographer. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Hawrnorne: Critic of Society. By Lawrence Sargent Hall. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. viii, 200 pp. $3.00. 


A new side of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s character, hitherto almost 
completely ignored by his biographers and critics, is portrayed in this 
volume. It reveals the romancer as a more active critic of social life 
than many of his contemporaries, and as having a social consciousness 
that has been largely overlooked. Mr. Hall’s book is an important ad- 
dition to Hawthorne scholarship. 

Hawthorne’s own stories, particularly those which were later pub- 
lished as Mosses from an Old Manse, indicate that he was not completely 
withdrawn into a world of his own. They are the fruits of the months 
at Brook Farm, the beginning of his acquaintance with Emerson and 
Thoreau, and his reading of the Dial. His further experience at the 
Salem Custom House did much to awaken his “uncompromising spirit 
of economic individualism” and paved the way for his procurement of 
the consulship at Liverpool, which, Mr. Hall points out, Hawthorne 
went after in the best American “go-getter” tradition. His experience 
in England made him far more aware of the advantages of the Ameri- 
can way of life and stirred him into a real effort to reform our merchant 
marine. On his return to America, his sense of values, which had been 
matured by his foreign residence, was confused anew by the ferment 
caused by civil war. His concern for the reputation of democracy 
abroad, which, he felt, the Civil War was discrediting, was never set 
at rest, and he died still perturbed by the social and political upheaval 
in which America found herself. 

As Hawthorne’s life and ideas continue to be interpreted by scholars, 
and as new facts about his life are revealed, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that Hawthorne was not the romantic, dreamy introvert and 
recluse that he has been pictured by his biographers. Mr. Hall’s book 
is a noteworthy addition to this growing list. Hawthorne was not only 
an interested observer in the age of reform in which he lived, but he 
was also an active social critic. Although his efforts on behalf of Amer- 
ican sailors have been mentioned before, the full story of his activity has 
not. Although his satirical sketches have been known since they were 
published, their importance in connection with his attitude of mind 
toward his contemporary scene has been glossed over or ignored. And 
although he held political jobs and attempted the experiment of being 
a member of the Brook Farm community, it has been Emerson, whose 
ideas were much more the result of theory than of practical experience, 
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who has been regarded as the great social critic of his time. That the 
new interpretation of Hawthorne which is gradually evolving from 
recent studies of his life and work will mean that ultimately he will 
be pictured primarily as a shrewd Yankee rather than a romanticist does 
not follow. But at least he was not the shy, retiring violet, blooming 
alone in a dank, gloomy corner, that one would suspect him to have 
been after reading much of the criticism and biography that has been 
published about him. 

In one respect, however, Mr. Hall seems to contradict himself. He 
describes in some detail Hawthorne’s moves to obtain the consulship at 
Liverpool, moves which began the day after he heard of Franklin 
Pierce’s nomination for the Presidency. This portion of the book may, 
perhaps, be carried to a level beyond its own importance. Moreover, in 
discussing Hawthorne’s purpose in obtaining the post, and his carrying 
out of that purpose, Mr. Hall says: “His official career as consul was a 
four-year term that is marked by an assiduous and single-minded devo- 
tion to the accumulation of wealth. This is not to say that his life in 
England had no other phases, nor is it meant to imply that he did not 
permit himself at least a minimum of conscientiousness in the discharge 
of his duties.” Although the first sentence is somewhat qualified by the 
one which follows it, this passage is in direct variance with the tone and 
contents of the chapter entitled “Humanitarian Reform” which occupies 
itself for fifteen pages in giving an account of Hawthorne’s efforts to 
better conditions for American seamen while he was consul at Liver- 
pool engaged in “an assiduous and single-minded devotion to the ac- 
cumulation of weath.” It is natural that if Hawthorne took the office 
so that he could make his family financially secure, rather than because 
of any liking for the duties of a consul, he would be interested in making 
as much money as the position afforded him. But it does not mean, as 
the passage quoted indicates, that he thought of nothing else. Mr. 
Hall’s description of Hawthorne’s moves to obtain the consulship makes 
him appear almost as hypocritical as Uriah Heep and as much a wor- 
shiper of gold as King Midas. He could have been pictured equally as 
well as a practical and foresighted man making future provision for 
his family, using what pull and diplomacy he could to obtain it, and 
then, while earning as much as possible while consul and objecting 
when the Government sought to curtail his emoluments, fulfilling his 
duties and taking on the added burden of trying to improve the situa- 
tion of seamen on our ocean-going vessels. 

With the exception of this rather exaggerated interpretation, the book 
is a distinct contribution toward the new evaluation of Hawthorne. To 
the one who will write (soon, it is to be hoped) the authoritative life 
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of the novelist, Mr. Hall’s volume should be of value. Until that life 
is written, Hawthorne: Critic of Society should be read by every student 
of Hawthorne. 

University of Maine. Manninc HAWTHORNE. 


Metvinir’s Rexicious THoucut: An Essay in Interpretation. By William 
Braswell. Durham: Duke University Press. 1943. 154 pp. $3.00. 


In this brief but highly charged book Mr. Braswell has grappled with 
the difficult problems of Melville criticism. In nearly every instance he 
scores a victory or wins a decision on points. The book opens with a 
survey of Melville’s religious background and of the influences upon his 
thinking effected through family, friends, and books. This summary, 
the substance of which is drawn in large measure from Mr. Braswell’s 
own writing on the subject, suffers slightly from the fact that these 
influences cannot well be treated chronologically. The composite picture 
of Melville’s mind which the chapter draws is not precisely a true one, 
since Melville was not intellectually static. Mr. Braswell is aware of 
this problem of organization and reintroduces in later chapters the ques- 
tion of the influence of Melville’s reading when such discussion is 
relevant. 

The second chapter, “Voyager into the “World of Mind,” based 
chiefly on Mardi, sets forth succinctly the metaphysical and moral ques- 
tions which began to shape themselves in the mind of the young Melville 
as he gradually revolted against the orthodoxy of his upbringing. These 
questions are: the problem of evil in the universe; the nature of the 
divinity of man; man’s hope for immortality; the dogma of innate de- 
pravity and original sin, Mr. Braswell’s exposition of Melville’s pon- 
dering of these questions, though brief, is excellent. In one instance 
he leaves off before he has shown what the documents reveal. On the 
question of human depravity Melville finally reached, in Billy Budd, a 
- conclusion satisfactory to himself, set forth in his careful account of 
Claggart’s evil nature. Mr. Braswell later alludes to this significant 
passage in another context, but does not make full use of it. 

The chapter under consideration also points up an important fact 
not hitherto stressed by any critic. At this stage in his development 
Melville was concerned over the shortcomings of the Christian church 
and its failure to realize the ideals of its founder. The opposition be- 
tween the actuality and the ideal is indicated in the contrast between 
the iniquities permitted in Maramma (organized Christianity) and the 
Christian socialism practiced in Serenia. Mr. Braswell notes that Mel- 
ville’s preoccupation, in the late forties, with social reform and the duty 
of Christians in the matter, induced the mood which dominates Red- 
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to advocating some of the values set forth in his account of Serenia.” 

In the chapter on Moby-Dick—*“Accuser of the Deity”—Mr. Braswell 
ably contends that having cast himself loose from his earlier partial 
orthodoxy, Melville deliberately undertook to write a “wicked book.” 
With Ahab as his mouthpiece, he accused the Deity of permitting evil 
in the universe. There is no denying tlie heretical tone of the book 
and the skill with which Melville creates this tone by the imprecations 
Ahab hurls at the leviathan-god, the symbols of diabolism which sur- 
round the wicked captain, and the “wild, mystical, sympathetical feeling” 
which Ishmael feels for the feud. Mr. Braswell’s admiration for Mel- 
ville’s skill-as a blasphemer carries him so far that he neglects, though 
he does not ignore, an important aspect of the novel. Melville was not 
yet ready to be the complete blasphemer. He makes it clear that Ahab 
is a free agent. In calling him a Prometheus he is careful to add that 
he is a Prometheus whose thoughts have created the vulture that feeds 
on his heart. In the “Try-Works” chapter, moreover, Ishmael nearly 
perishes from gazing too long on “the artificial fire,” which has been 
lighted on the Pequod. He learns, what Ahab tragically is incapable of 
learning, that “there is a wisdom that is woe; but there is a woe that 
is madness.” In other words, a sane man has cause to feel woe when 
he contemplates the nature of things, but he will not let this woe drive 
him to madness, as Ahab does. 

When one perceives how these opposed themes are balanced in the 
novel, and the way in which Melville tries to give it the form of a 
tragedy while necessarily refusing Ahab the anagnorisis due a tragic 
hero, one becomes aware of the fact that Melville is doing what he 
began to do in Mardi and will try te do again, with less success, in 
Pierre: that is, to bring two contradictory views into some kind of 
equilibrium. As his difficulties increased in following this course, he 
resorted to irony to maintain the balance. It is significant that when, 
in Billy Budd, he finally resolved the spiritual contradictions which had 
played havoc in his life, he discarded the ironic tone which so baffles the 
student of Pierre and The Confidence Man. 

If Mr. Braswell goes too far in seeing in Ahab’s accusation of the 
Deity the reflection of the blasphemous mood of the novelist (from 
which it would follow that Ahab was considered by Melville a wholly 
admirable hero), he is also too absolute, I think, in his contention. (in the 
next chapter) that if the foolish Pierre had practiced the “virtuous ex- 
pediency” recommended in the Plinlimmon pamphlet, he might have 
escaped the consequences of his folly. This is too easy. Why should 
Melville have bothered to introduce his hero into the hyperborean re- 
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gions of Truth if such a quest is foolish? Do we learn nothing through 
Pierre’s effort to live by chronometrical time in an horological world? 
Is the moral of Lear that old men should mind their manners or of 
Hamlet that indecisive sons whose fathers are murdered should hire 
revenge? Is not Plotinus Plinlimmon just another of those impostor 
philosophers who pretend somehow to have got an answer out of “that 
profound Silence, that only Voice of our God”? 


We have lately become aware that Melville is one of the great figures 
in the now century-old symbolist movement. It seems likely that in 
Melville scholarship the most fruitful returns can at present be got from 
the study of his symbols. The earlier work of Watson and Homans, 
and that more recently done by Matthiessen and Sealts, has taken us 
deep into Melville’s art and mind. In his chapter on the symbolism of 
Mardi and Pierre Mr. Braswell adds some further conjectures. In brief 
his thesis is that Melville was profoundly impressed by a passage in his 
favorite Burton which touches on the theory of Paracelsus and Cam- 
panella that every man has four souls within him.’ Mr. Braswell argues 
that this doctrine of the vegetal, sensible, rational, and spiritual souls 
(a theory much discussed, of course, by seventeenth-century psycholo- 
gists) so affected Melville that he not only elaborated the plots of Mardi 
and Pierre from it but adopted it as explanatory of his own spiritual 
difficulties. The hypothesis is ingenious and, in the case of Mardi, to 
a degree plausible, but many objections can be offered to it. 


Melville almost invariably left signs of his reading for the convenience 
of source hunters. It is hard to understand why, if he so carefully built 
the symbolical and allegorical structure of two major books on this pas- 
sage in Burton, he did not leave some clue behind. More serious is the 
query whether so literal a tying down of the intent of the two books does 
not belittle their total meaning, making of each a kind of compact and 
intricate puzzle. Melville is certainly after something more important 
than a demonstration of how skilfully he can drape a narrative over a 
discarded psychological system. Even if one had to grant that his sym- 
bols are derived from this system, one could still maintain that there is 
far more meaning, in Pierre particularly, than is provided by Burton’s 
psychology. How, for example, does a knowledge of it help in any way 
to fathom the central idea of the book, “the Ambiguities” of virtue and 
truth? 

Mr. Braswell’s confidence in his “key” leads him a dangerous step 
farther in discussing Pierre. He is willing to read out of the novel 
such biographical interpretations as these: that Glen Stanly symbolizes 


*Mr. Braswell acknowledges his debt to Mr. Merton M. Sealts for first noting Mel- 
ville’s reference, in Redburn, to this passage. 
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Melville’s public self; that Glen’s attempt to separate Lucy from Pierre’s 
household represents the conflict within Melville “caused by knowing 
that the public wanted simple, objective books such as he felt he could 
no longer write.” Such will-o’-the-wisps of interpretation have always 
tempted Melville’s readers. Fortunately Mr. Braswell does not follow 
them more than a few paragraphs. 

The final chapter of the book, “The Long Search for Peace,” makes 
commendable use of Clarel, Timoleon, Billy Budd, and “Daniel Orme.” 
Especially perceptive is the account of Melville’s rejection of science be- 
cause it made him more conscious of his ignorance about spiritual mat- 
ters. Is it right, however, to call Melville “bitter” about the scientific 
spirit as it is reflected in the work of Strauss and Niebuhr? The pas- 
sage in the journal of 1856-57 from which Mr. Braswell quotes to show 
Melville’s attitude seems rather to indicate that he resented the historical 
criticism of the Bible for the same reason he did the drabness of the 
Holy Land. It was not that they killed faith. After one had read the 
criticism and seen the dreary landmarks it was no longer possible for 
one’s imagination to flower in the Christian myth. What Melville says 
in the passage is: “They [Strauss and Niebuhr] have robbed us of the 
bloom.” 

Though one may differ from Mr. Braswell on many points, there 
is no doubt that he has written a thoughtful, provocative book which 
does much to clarify dark passages in Melville’s writing. It will take 
its place with the small but increasing number of critical works which 
interpret Melville with due regard both for the latitude of meaning to 
be found in his novels and for the bounds of possibility beyond which 
the careful critic never wanders. 

Princeton University. Witrarp THorp. 


American LITERATURE IN Ninereentu-Century Encianp. By Clarence 
Gohdes. New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. xii, 191 pp. 
$2.50. 

How the literature of one nation affects the thinking and practice 
of another is a problem so intricate and multifarious that it must be dealt 
with piecemeal or not at all. It is a problem not for a book but for a 
library, and already the library of Anglo-American literary relations has 
become fairly extensive even though it is still but a beginning. 

Mr. Gohdes has chosen to confine his study to four specific subjects, 
entitled “The Booktrade,” “The Periodicals,” “Humor,” and “Long- 
fellow,” together with an introduction on “The British Attitude” and 
a conclusion “Of Critics and Influence,” which reviews the English 
critical reaction to American literature, As he remarks in his preface, he 
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has deliberately omitted many aspects of the story of American literature 
in England; and yet he is quite right in intimating that his book is 
more than a collection of essays. His treatment is organic in its method, 
which is that of precise’ documentation, and in its attitude, which is 
that of objective reporting, supported by generalizations when they can 
be drawn from the often-conflicting evidence. 

In the study of Anglo-American literary relations, at least two ap- 
proaches are obvious. One is to plunge directly into the exciting but be- 
wildering world of critical opinion, where controversy often takes on 
the uncritical heat of a family quarrel. There is effective and some- 
times great writing to be encountered here—one thinks immediately of 
Emerson’s “The American Scholar,” of Irving’s “English Writers on 
America,” of Lowell’s “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” 
of Whitman’s Democratic Vistas, and of the many opinions on the | 
English attitude to be found in Cooper, Hawthorne, or Mark Twain, 
all of which are contributions to a movement which might be called 
“The Growth of American Literary Independence.” ‘There are also 
much arrogance, poltroonery, and malice to be encountered, as we all 
know—the charges and countercharges of imitation, provinciality, and 
chauvinism. Especially in the countless book reviews a sound opinion 
is often balked by ignoring the question, and the winds of doctrine 
blow without purpose. Few English critics of American life and litera- 
ture were capable of the humility of Leslie Stephen, who wrote to 
Charles Francis Adams, “I feel utterly disqualified by sheer ignorance 
from pronouncing any general judgment on your seventy millions”; and 
few American critics possessed the justness and poise of a Walt Whit- 
man. Finally, it is impossible, in examining critical opinion, to escape 
the conviction that much of it has little or no relation to the actual at- 
titude of the people at large, English or American. 

The other approach is to look at the record, and to discover by the 
actual statistics of book and magazine publishing what American authors 
were read in England, and what influences operated to increase or de- 
crease their access to the people. It is by this approach that Mr. Gohdes’s 
study finds its real strength. So closely packed are his chapters that 
they constitute summaries in themselves, and quotation is useless to con- 
vey an impression of their total weight. Suffice it to say that in these 
pages we find particulars on the flourishing piracy racket in which Mr. 
Gohdes believes the British booktrade to be less guilty than the Ameri- 
can; on the problems of international copyright; on the enormous traffic 
in English reprints of “cheap book” editions of American authors; on 
the roles played by Routledge, Sampson Low, Triiuner, Ward and Lock, 
Chatto and Windus, Heinemann, and other British publishers; on the 
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popularity of American juveniles in the English market; on the stimu- 
lating effect of American journalism upon English magazines, so stimu- 
lating, indeed, that American periodicals were frankly emulated in 
England; on the extraordinary vogue of American humor in England, 
from the early enthusiasm for Irving, and the coon-songs and yokel 
buffoonery of the comedian Charles Mathews to the later triumphs of 
Holmes, Lowell, Artemus Ward, and Mark Twain; on the staggering 
popularity of Longfellow, whose poems were printed by more than 
seventy British publishers prior to 1901; and here, finally, we find the 
cloud of witnesses, reviewers, and critics, who had opinions, sometimes 
discerning, sometimes picayune, about American literature and the Eng- 
lish reaction. 

In reviewing the general British attitude toward the United States 
during the century, Mr. Gohdes justly observes that English appreciation 
of American literature has been roughly conformable to its growing 
appreciation of the American middle-class tradition. At first the Eng- 
lish were inclined to argue that a democracy cannot, by definition, pro- 
duce a literature, but at last they were eager to listen to an author like 
Mark Twain who frankly confessed that he always hunted for bigger 
game—the masses. 

Nevertheless, the whole story of the “official” reaction of English 
critics to American literature in the nineteenth century, as outlined in 
the concluding chapter of this study, is a graceless one. It is a story 
which begins in denial, goes on to charges of imitation and piracy, de- 
mands a national literature from America, then repudiates that litera- 
ture on grounds of vulgarity and provinciality, dislikes our realism, 
charges our local colorists with the doctrine of art for art’s sake, and 
subsides with the comfortable view that America is a land of able minor 
writers incapable of the highest flight. 

The real. gains were outside the official view. They were made 
among the British political liberals, among the later critics of the school 
of Saintsbury or Henley, some of whom had crossed the Atlantic, 
among certain warm friendships between British and American authors, 
and among such solid studies of American authors by Englishmen as 
Ingram’s Poe and Symonds’s Whitman. And, of course, the popular 
American writers of the mid-century, Holmes, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, and Emerson—especially Emerson—continued to command 
wide influence abroad. 

Mr. Gohdes ends his book with a brief summary of the influence of 
American literature in the British Isles; and after outlining the reaction. 
to American literature of critics like Kingsley, Arnold, and Henley, and 
referring to the influence of Poe on Rossetti and Doyle; of Whitman on 
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Stevenson, Symonds, Carpenter, and Ellis; of Henry James on English 
novelists; of Bret Harte on Kipling; of Lowell on Stephen; of Irving 
on Dickens, and so on, he concludes that such illustrations constitute 
only a minority report from which he would except Emerson, whose 
influence he shows to be the greatest of all. That to this reviewer the 
evidence is not minor, but impressive, is perhaps only an illustration of 
how hard it is to draw wholly acceptable generalizations from the 
wealth of testimony. Can the testimony ever be final, for example, on 
the familiar generalization that a number of our American writers— 
Whitman being especially in point—were more favorably received in 
England than at home? Mr. Gohdes is dubious about the truth of this 
claim; yet Whitman himself certainly believed in it as strongly as Hardy 
and Meredith believed that their reception in the United States was at 
first more cordial than in their native England, and all three had in- 
teresting reasons for their belief. 

And there remains another fascinating question which Mr. Gohdes 
does not ignore although it can never be precisely answered. What was 
the effect of American literature upon the generality of English readers, 
the unprofessional majority who do not get their opinions into print? 
That it was considerable cannot be doubted. For many years, as this 
book points out, the middle class of British citizenry acquired their 
knowledge of the New World almost entirely from American authors; 
and perhaps their reaction to American writing can best be conceived 
in political terms. The force of American literature, says Mr. Gohdes, 
may have been important in frustrating hostile British designs at the 
time of our Civil War, and the laughter induced by Artemus Ward 
and Mark Twain may have facilitated the settlement of the Alabama 
Claims. Who knows? The answer will never be fully known, but it 
may nonetheless be inferred. 

American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England is a book rich 
in evidence and rich in suggestion. It is bound to stimulate inquiry, and 
it calls for further studies: for example, a study, as mentioned in the 
Preface, of the record of American plays produced in London in the 
nineteenth century; a study of the remarkable career of the notorious 
pirate-publisher, John C. Hotten, whose enterprise sharpened the Eng- 
lish appetite for American humor; a study of the English contacts of 
such lively journalists as Nathaniel P. Willis before mid-century and 
Ambrose Bierce afterwards; or a study of Mark Twain in England— 
Mark Twain whose threatened satiric survey of the English was un- 
fortunately thwarted by his role as international jester. 

For more than a century thoughtful men in England and America 
have sought for improved means of literary communication between 
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the two countries. As early as November 29, 1819, John Howard Payne, 
indigent American dramatist in London, wrote to one J. Miller, Picca- 
dilly publisher, inquiring about the possibility of editing a new monthly 
magazine concerning the United States, to be called the Columbian. 
Correspondent, “a periodical exhibiting at one glance the most perfect 
view of living literature and the fullest account of passing events in the 
United States of North America.” Payne’s proposal was turned down, 
but the need remains, and as late as August 5 of the present year, we 
find another American magazine, the Saturday Review of Literature, 
announcing the hope of broadening its cultural coverage to include 
Great Britain by simultaneous appearance in both countries. The story 
of Anglo-American literary relations is one of mounting complexity, 
and Mr. Gohdes’s book has shown the way for further explorations as 
provocative as his. 
Union College. Haro Bropcerr. 


Tuomas Pame: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliogra- 
phy and Notes. Edited by Harry Hayden Clark. American Writers 
Series. New York: American Book Company. [1944.] cli, 435 pp. 
$1.60. 

In spite of the fact that Paine’s “importance lies not in his ideas, com- 
mon in his era, but in his great ‘mastery of the art of popular persua- 
sion’” (p. cvii), the editor devotes most of his scholarly Introduction to 
an analysis of Paine’s ideas. What emerges chiefly from this analysis is 
that, contrary to popular belief, Paine was primarily a religious liberal 
and humanitarian, who regarded his political opinions’ as logical deriva- 
tions from his religious faith in reason and natural law. Professor Clark 
justifies abundantly his emphasis on Paine’s religious deism, to offset 
Conway’s éarlier emphasis on his Quaker background. It is doubtful, 
however, whether he is justified in identifying as much as he does this 
deism with “Newtonianism.” Though the popularizations of New- 
tonian science undoubtedly supported the faith in natural law, and 
though Paine was early an enthusiast for natural science, there is much 
in his religious and political philosophy, especially his “ideology” and 
reliance on “principles,” which reflects the pre-Newtonian, moralistic, 
concepts of natural law. In this connection, I might suggest that “nat- 
ural altruism” is not a very accurate title for Paine’s theory of human 
nature (especially in view of his economic theory of self-interest), and 
that “natural reasonableness” would have been more accurate and would 
indicate the anti-Calvinist motivation quite as well. 

On the side of political theory, Professor Clark points out that Paine 
was not as radical as he is popularly conceived, and that both in his par- 
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ticipation in the French Revolution and in his economic interests in the 
American “counterrevolution” he tended toward conservatism. At the 
same time the reader of Paine’s Letter to George Washington (1796) 
and of his Agrarian Justice (1797) will be amazed at the “boldness” of 
this arch-republican even in his “conservative” years. Paine gave dra- 
matic expression to the prevalent belief that human nature could not 
develop naturally in the institutions of Europe and that the common 
man would have to come “out-of-doors,” as Professor Clark well puts 
it, in a new world, before common sense could rule. And there is a 
pathetic note in his Letter to George Washington which indicates that 
he suspected that in America the newness and “innocence” had already 
worn off. 

That Paine was a masterly writer must be evident to any reader of 
this anthology, and Professor Clark’s brief analysis of his rhetorical art 
(pp. cviii-cxviii) is not the least valuable part of the Introduction. The 
key to Paine’s style as well as to his character is contained in his remark: 
“I am in earnest . .. it is an affront to truth to treat falsehood with 
complaisance” (p. cix). The whole volume is carefully documented, and 
the Notes on the selections are distinguished for their excellent historical 
criticism, informative background, and succinct analysis. The work is 
a model of scholarship in a scholarly series and will no doubt remain 
for many years the most useful handbook for a critical study of Paine’s 
thought and style. 


Columbia University. Hersert W. SCHNEIDER. 


Persons AND Praces: The Backgrounds of My Life. By George San- 
tayana. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1944. 262 pp. $2.50. 


Autobiography, the honest record of personal experience, is often 
thought of as a definite literary form with ideal purposes and methods 
of its own; but it should rather be regarded as merely a kind of literary 
material which may be put to a variety of uses. To tell the story of 
one’s own life: is this possible? How can one achieve objectivity enough 
to know that one has really lived in any unitary sense? But one may 
take the central or any other purpose of life as one has imagined it, and 
then use the materials of personal experience to analyze and evaluate 
that purpose. The result is not objective record, but it may be estheti- 
cally honest. Wordsworth’s Prelude, The Education of Henry Adams, 
the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, the Confessions of Rousseau are 
not portraits. As studies of their authors, they are all dishonest because 
partial; but as essays in evaluation of experience, they are of course 
masterpieces, and all different. 

Persons and Places is a book of this kind, although it does not seem 
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quite to rank with these others—at least yet. For it is only a fragment— 
“to be continued in our next.” Mr. George Santayana—or, Mr. Jorge 
Ruiz de Santayana as he should strictly be called—now at the ripe age 
of eighty, looks back at his life as the creation of a philosophic system 
and, being a materialist with a firm faith in the value of the imagina- 
tion, he asks how this phenomenon came to be. A single man, himself, 
was the agency selected by nature for the making of a philosophy; the 
man and the philosophy are, in a sense, two manifestations of the same 
forces bearing upon the same point. A row of volumes stand upon the 
shelf as record of the philosophy. What now of the man? 


“I intend my recollections to be: fragmentary, but only by excluding 
things that are of no importance, or all-too-human and well-known to ' 
everyone in his own person; not at all fragmentary in the sense of 
leaving out the bull’s eye from my target” (p. 75). Yet nowhere is this 
target specifically defined, much less its bull’s-eye. One other statement 
of purpose: “This is a book of memoirs, not a philosophical argument, 
and I have no wish to brow-beat the reader into accepting my theory 
of myself or of anything else” (p. 163). We are engaged then in a 
highly selective and analytical review of a body of facts relevant to a 
single person. The facts to be emphasized are those which distinguish 
this person from others, which make him an individual separate from 
his fellows and unique. We are not asked to decide whether he is 
better or worse than others; or even whether he is accurately portrayed; 
we are to be concerned only with the ways in which he seems to himself 
to be different and with the circumstances which he believes caused this 
differentiation. 


For this purpose we must draw upon the memory of the man him- 
self. But “a man’s memory may almost become the art of continually 
varying and misrepresenting his past-according to his interests in the 
present. ... A point of view and a special lighting are no deception. 
They are conditions of vision” (p. 149). The undertaking, then, is not 
an objective record; it is an effort of the imagination, a work of art. 
The man is to-be created as was the philosophy; not merely. recalled 
step by step from his formative experiences. Here is the bull’s-eye: 
Santayana’s definition of his fully achieved self. The arrows are the 
persons and places which he chooses to remember and has learned tc 
notch into his bow with satisfaction and with confidence. 

What comes of the experiment? Only the enjoyment of meeting an 
artist on his own ground and experiencing with him a fresh effort of 
the imagination. So far, this experience is incomplete, but its quality is 
firm and rich as far as it goes. His was a colorful and unusual back- 
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ground, which he draws upon with disciplined taste. We can hope for 
more, not only because we like the sample, but because the completion 
of a work of art gives an esthetic satisfaction quite beyond the cumula- 
tive rewards of its parts, 

Swarthmore College. Roperr E. SPILLER. 


Wurre anb Necro Spiniruais: Their Life Span and Kinship. By George 
Pullen Jackson. New York: J. J. Augustin. 1943. 351 pp. $5.50. 


White and Negro Spirituals is another important publication coming 
from that tireless student of the field of religious folksong, Professor 
George Pullen Jackson of Vanderbilt University. It is a work for which 
his preceding volumes have been a preparation. His White Spirituals 
in the Southern Uplands appeared in 1933. His Spiritual Folk-Songs of 
Early America (1937) brought into our horizon 250 religious ballads, 
revival spiritual songs, and folk hymns of earlier periods. His Down- 
East Spirituals and Others (1940) included 300 songs and tunes from 
New England, that fountainhead for our tradition of religious folk 
music. In his present volume the author examines and discusses white 
and Negro spirituals side by side, their social and religious backgrounds 
of folk-hymn singing and traditions. He concerns himself especially 
with the tunes of the spirituals, delving into questions of musical an- 
cestry and the characteristics that have been evolved. Equipped with a 
scholarly knowledge of religious music lacking in most. students of the 
spirituals, and with the patient industry and historical curiosity also 
lacking in many of them, he brings forward much that is new and 
significant. 

For some time it has been recognized by scholars, not, I think, by 
laymen, that the Negro spiritual was originally the same as that of the 
earlier camp-meeting and spiritual song of the whites. The identity of 
their religious background, that of camp-meeting religion of the prewar 
South, is unmistakable. The missionary activity of the Methodists and 
Baptists, at its height about 1830-1850, spread this type of song to the 
South and West. Before the Civil War there was no striking difference 
between the words sung by the Negroes and the whites. There is ample 
testimony that in the white camp-meetings were to be found much 
orgiastic emotionalism, incoherent ranting, wild gesticulation, singing 
ecstasy involving “shouts” and “jerks” and marked by considerable im- 
provisation. Some of these white revival manifestations still linger 
among Southern mountaineers. For that matter, the “spiritual songs” 
of white people still survive, though feebly, in the volumes of religious 
songs in use in white revival meetings here and there. 

Professor Jackson demonstrates that it was the Baptists rather more 
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than the Methodists from whom came the folk-hymn singing tradition 
which, spreading from New England, was the parent of the revival 
spiritual song. He takes the position that the spiritual emerged from 
the Kentucky revival, the Great Revival, of 1800 onward, as the folk 
hymn disintegrated in this environment. 

In his American Negro Folk-Song (1928), a scholarly first-hand work, 
Professor Newman I. White of Duke University devoted a sympathetic 
chapter to Negro religious song. He examined in detail its indebted- 
ness as regards text material, biblical allusions, metaphor, vocabulary, 
and manner of delivery, to the white revival songs. Forgotten by the 
New England folk from whom it came, the spiritual has lingered in the 
South and been assimilated and given race flavor by the Negro. As to 
melodies, Professor White held the then widely accepted belief in “the 
Negro’s inheritance of a music fundamentally different in basis from 
that of the white man and in his much more highly developed sense of 
rhythm,” but he thought that Negro music preserves “some echoes of 
Caucasian music.” 

Various persons in the past, musicians such as H. E. Krehbiel, or 
anthologists such as James Weldon Johnson, or anthropologists such as 
Melville Herskovits, have assumed or argued for an African source for 
the striking rhythmical character of Negro religious song. Though there 
is obviously no connection in subject matter or words between the 
American Negro songs and Africa, may there not be in music? ‘The 
following quotations show the usual position of commentators. “The 
spirituals are solely the creation of the American Negro.” “The infi- 
nitely varied rhythmic patterns of his native African rhythms, are the 
chief underlying factor in their music.” “African chants were meta- 
morphosed into the spirituals . . . . upon the fundamental throb of 
African rhythms were reared these reaches of melody.” A recent writer 
speaks of “the ridiculous theory that the negro religious music is an 
imitation of the hymns of the whites.” Professor Jackson attempts to 
show that the basis of the Negro spiritual in music as well as subject 
matter is certainly Caucasian, and he makes a convincing case. He has 
traced two hundred years of songmaking and singing among American 
folk. Among the important features of his book is the comparative tune 
list of 116 songs, paired as sung by whites and by Negroes, in which the 
melodic similarities are unmistakable. Many of the tunes are of Euro- 
pean origin. Some Negro-borrowed tunes are traced back to Britain. 
Of great interest, for example, is his demonstration of “Pisgah,” used by 
the Negroes as the skeleton of “Amazing Grace,” one of their remark- 
able “surge” songs. In his final chapter, “Farewell to Africa,” he disposes 
summarily of African origins. He finds in the white spirituals not only 
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the subject matter and the handling of the Negro folksongs, but he 
demonstrates also that they are the source of the musical rhythms of 
the Negro folksongs. He demonstrates that it is in the patterns and 
delivery of the white spirituals, not in African music, that the character- 
istics of Negro singing evolved. And in their borrowed made-over 
songs the Negro emphasis was on the music rather than the text. 

Here we are, a people perhaps the majority of whom stem from non-English-speaking 
lands, a majority who came hither singing other songs in other tongues and styles, some 
tongues and styles quite similar to our own. And we see the songs which that majority 
loved persisting here and there maybe for a generation—longer under special conditions— 
and then giving way to our basic song tradition; sunk without a trace, or with Aardly a 
trace. In all my source searching in the religious folk-song field I have found less than 
half a dozen tunes which originated within modern times, if not in America itself, else- 
where than in Britain; and these few have come to us via Britain. 

If all but. complete oblivion was the fate of such bodies of song [Scandinavian, Ameri- 
can French, German], when brought hither by peoples of such comparatively highly de- 
veloped general and musical cultures so closely related to ours, what chance has there been 
for the survival in America of the musically and lingually completely different and non- 
systematized African songs sung by the ancestors of the Negro slaves? 

I do not deny the possibility that there are, in American Negro religious folk-songs, 
certain African hangovers. I would merely state that I haven’t found any yet... . I 
have found what seems to be American negro racial emphases, nothing more. 


Nevertheless, it seems to me, the Negro may well take pride in the 
spirituals as the best product, the finest distinctive contribution of our 
American folksong. Our most characteristic music, the pseudo Negro 
minstrel songs, “coon” songs, ragtime, blues, spirituals, jazz, are associ- 
ated with Negro life, and among them the spirituals are the noblest and: 
most appealing and they should live the longest. The whites did well 
to teach the Negroes to value their spirituals, which the Negroes did not 
at first do, and to value them more than the commercially floated jazz 
songs and blues. The distinctive music of all peoples has an ancestral 
source. Three generations of Negroes have sung the spirituals and made 
them their own. Colored folk developed and preserved them and gave 
them race flavor. The wonder is that so much of their white basis re- 
mains in them. Whatever the origin of the religious song of the Ne- 
groes, they and we may justly take pride in it. If not fundamentally 
African, the spirituals are not of distinctive white character either. They 
are Negro-American and that is probably the best characterization of 
them. 


University of Nebraska. Louise Pounp. 


American Drarecr Dicrionary. By Harold Wentworth. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1944. xv, 747 pp. $6.00. | 
It is well known to those interested in the subject that the time has 
not yet come to compile a dictionary of the American “dialects.” Not. 
enough systematic_collecting has been done and apparently, in some 
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quarters, not enough consideration has been given to the “problem.” 
We need first an analysis of the various kinds of dialect in this country: 
historical, geographical, social, professional, and so on. ‘The borders be- 
tween genuinely dialectal and nonce uses, between standard and local 
idiom, between colloquial and literary usage, and between the standard 
usages at different times—these and much more have to be considered. 
Much that is called dialect is from the speech of the semiliterate; but 
is all the language of the semiliterate to be regarded as dialect? We 
need a technique for separating and describing the differences between 
American and the parent speech of Great Britain, between the speech 
habits of the various sections and subsections of the United States (and 
for this the names of the states are not always a convenience), with the 
overlapping due to constant movements of families and individuals, and 
between the historical developments in these sections. We need to 
establish, so far as possible, a norm, at least a theoretical norm, by which 
to measure the dialectal diversities. And, most of all, we need larger 
and larger collections made by trained observers. Professor Went- 
worth is of course fully aware of this, and he is to be commended 
for the courage with’ which he has undertaken the editorial task—a 
courage, however, not untouched by rashness. There are excellent names 
in his long catalogue of contributors ( I do not find among them the 
sponsors of the Dialect Atlas), but by his own statement “some” 35 to 
40 per cent of the Dictionary is based upon word-lists from Dialect Notes 
and American Speech, many of which were submitted by amateurs, and 
the rest is from scattered and fragmentary sources, and dependent on 
the accident of volunteer reporters. There are several reports from 
Maine, Virginia, and West Virginia (with even so delicate a distinction 
as west-central West Virginia), etc.; there are reports from eastern Ala- 
bama, western Georgia, eastern Massachusetts, etc.; there are no reports 
from a dozen other states (either directly or from the printed sources), 
though there is one from Bermuda, and a few from Canada: The dates 
are equally varied. 

It would have been helpful if the editor had eae his system of 
notation and principles of arrangement. Sometimes the main entry is 
a dialect form (as extry, eye-lashers, kiver, etc.) and sometimes the 
literary form (as naked, nature, tramp, etc.). The pronunciation [pin] 
for pen is noted, under dates from 1893 to 1940, as found in Mississippi, 
southeastern Virginia, northern West Virginia, western North Carolina- 
eastern Tennessee (though it is certainly more general); whereas [zu] for 
the first syllable of zoology is down as “A widespread pron.” (Just so, 
minerology and sacreligious, which are not listed in the Dictionary, are 
widespread mispronunciations.) Without guidance or warning a reader 
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might misinterpret the evidence. Pillow-bier is explained as 1. a pillow 
sham [pillow sham is itself American dialect] and 2. a pillowcase, with 
dated evidence, 1899, 1912, etc.; but the last instance given, “1938. n.e. Ky. 
I put... mew cases on all th’ pillers,” does not seem to belong under 
pillow-bier. Brass ankle is cited from Wedgefield, S. C., and the Ten- 
nessee mountains; but in both cases it is, I suppose, originally Gullah. 
Right-aways is entered as 1934 central Pennsylvania; but right away is 
itself American dialect. Talky-talk is down as 1928 southeastern Ten- 
nessee, “1934 Coll. Web.,” and 1941 from a Saturday Evening Post story. 
I heard it, and also talky-talky, from a college professor in upstate New 
York in 1907. Is it dialectal or colloquial, or both? The entry Mont- 
gomery is cryptic, but it can be worked out; is it, however, slang or 
dialect? Under tan the whole entry is this: “1934 N.Y.C. a as in care. 
Nasal. N. Lewis, Power with Wds. 171”; I am not sure that I under- 
stand it at all. 

These are but random observations. Most interesting are some of 
the omnibus entries: Double Comparatives (which are not all American 
dialect), Ellipsis, Excrescent Sounds (but drownded, stoled, etc. are prob- 
ably double preterites), Eye Dialect (very sensible), Folk Etymology 
(which is related to dialect), Participle for Infinitive (of which one 
would like to have more examples), Stretch Forms (which deserve fuller 
analysis), etc. 

It is easy to find fault and difficult not to seem ungracious, If this 
American Dialect Dictionary is regarded as a first draft or a report-of- 
progress, as the bold beginning of an heroic task (a co-operative under- 
taking to be accomplished only after many more years of preparation), 
its limitations will be readily forgiven. As it stands now, a fledgeling, it 
is a pleasant maze to wander in, with God’s plenty for entertainment 
and instruction. It contains, as the publisher says, evidence of the “rich 
local color of our American language”; and if it does not supply “the 
answers to all the questions about American dialect,” it has come on to 
do so, though it has not quite come it. 

Duke University. Pautt FRANKLIN Baum. 


Earty Gzorcia Macazines: Literary Periodicals to 1865. By Bertram 
Holland Flanders. Athens: The University of Georgia Press. 1944. 
xiv, 289 pp. $3.00. 

This is a dissertation performed at Duke University. It represents a 
thorough and painstaking investigation. 

Dr. Flanders has found twenty-four periodicals published in Georgia 
before 1865 which seemed important enough on the literary side to war- 
rant individual sketches. In addition to these, there were thirty-two 
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other “literary periodicals” of the period of which he has found traces 
or files. And in addition to these, he lists in an appendix seventy-seven 
“nonliterary periodicals” in special fields. Altogether it is a sizable grist. 

Several of these magazines have a certain minor importance in the 
history of American literature. The activities of William Tappan 
Thompson, Joseph Addison Turner, Joel Chandler Harris, Philip C. 
Pendleton, and William C. and T. Addison Richards in the magazine 
field ought not to be neglected. Turner’s The Plantation is one of the 
most interesting and excellent of Southern periodicals, short though its 
file is. 

Common to all these magazines was brevity of life. Only two of 
Dr. Flanders’s “important” magazines lasted as long as five years—in 
Georgia, at least, for some of them left the state for what were thought 
to be better homes in Charleston, Raleigh, or New York. ‘Those two 
were Southern Field and Fireside (of which John R. Thompson was 
literary editor for a time) and a cheap weekly surviving in only three 
copies called the Southern Literary Companion. 

Dr. Flanders’s book is packed with details, lists of representative con- 
tents and contributors, and careful details of publication. Social, re- 
ligious, political, literary, geographical, and industrial backgrounds are 
not neglected. Appendices contain lists of periodicals and contributors; 
bibliography and index are adequate. The writing is pedestrian and 
uninspired, but the work is definitive in its field. 

University of Missouri. Frank Lurer Morr. 


Das Eurorasno Marx Twarns. Von Dr. Günter Möhle. Neue 
Deutsche Forschungen, Band 275. Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt 
Verlag. 1940. 136 pp. 

Dr. Mohle proposes to illustrate “American development and men- 
tality” by comparing the attitudes toward England of three outstanding 
American writers. Irving typifies the American position of the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. As an American, he believes in his 
country’s future; but as a romantic, appreciating tradition and revering 
its monuments, he is culturally dependent on England. Hawthorne, 
too, is attracted to England; but because he has a keener sense of re- 
ality his appreciation of the monuments of the English past is qualified 
by his pride in the American present. Here is the seed of an attitude 
full-blown in Mark Twain. Unchecked by any “inneres Verhältnis” to 
the past, Mark Twain gives free rein to his democratic fervor and his 
pride in the material achievements of his country. The Innocents 
Abroad ridicules the uncritical worship of tradition, 4 Connecticut 
Yankee denounces tyranny and social injustice; and the burlesque qual- 
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ity of both reveals the “wild, uninhibited spirit of the Frontier.” If at 
times even. Mark Twain sides with England against justice, as he did in 
the Boer War, it is because even he cannot wholly escape the “racial” 
ties uniting the Anglo-Saxon peoples. Yet in all, nursed on the frontier 
spirit of his. early environment and symbolizing a “new and powerful 
America tonscious of her own worth” (MGhle is here avowedly follow- 
ing Turner), Mark ‘Twain breaks with the “conventional admiration and 
imitation of Europe” and American literature becomes for the first time 
autochthonous and “allamerikanisch.” 

Möhle’s procedure shows none of the proverbial German thorough- 
ness. His findings rest on fragmentary evidence: for Irving The 
Sketch Book; for Hawthorne the English Note-Books; and for Mark 
Twain The Innocents Abroad, A Connecticut Yankee, and a few pas- 
sages from the letters and notebooks. A comparison of the three writers’ 
attitudes toward Europe is hardly valid if one ignores a large part of 
the pertinent writings. Further, their attitudes toward England are not 
necessarily the same as toward Europe as a whole. Möhle overlooks the 
fact that The Innocents Abroad was by no means the first declaration of 
intellectual independence and that The Marble Faun, anticipating— 
though in a different spirit—Mark Twain’s indictment of the lingering 
European past, represents an integral element of the development of the 
American attitude toward Europe. Forgetting this and following 
Turner exclusively, Méhle oversimplifies and equates the frontier mind— 
what he calls “Western Americanism”—with Americanism in general. 
In his occasional emphasis on “racial” affinities he succumbs to an 
ideology fashionable in his environment; he does not see, for instance, 
that Mark Twain’s loyalty to England during the Boer War rested on 
his conviction that her political tradition made her an ally against the 
antidemocratic threat of Imperial Germany and Czarist Russia. 

While Méhle’s contribution to scholarship is slight, his treatment of 
The Innocents Abroad and A Connecticut Yankee will help German 
readers to understand and appreciate them, and his book will doubtless 
serve the purpose of introducing readers unfamiliar with American his- 
tory to certain aspects of “American development and mentality.” 

Baltimore, Maryland. Curistor WEGELIN. 


ARouND THE Horn, A Journar, Decemper 10, 1861, TO Marcu 25, 1862, 
BY Epwarp Rowand Smit. Edited with an Introduction by Stanley 
T. Williams and Barbara D. Simison. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. [1944.] 79 pp. $2.00. l 
A few months after his graduation from Yale, the first year of the 

war, young Edward Rowland Sill set out for California with a classmate 
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and intimate friend, Sextus Shearer. They made the westward trip 
not overland, as Mark ‘Twain had just done, but by sea around Cape 
Horn in a clipper ship, the Sterra Nevada. During their three months 
out, with plenty of leisure on his hands, Sill kept this journal—or 
rather, perhaps, a journal of which this is an abbreviated summary for 
his family—which Professor Williams and Miss Simison have now edited 
with an illuminating introduction and admirably full notes. It is a 
spirited little document, youthful, humorous, perceptive, and poetic, and 
the editors, as it seems to me, by no means claim too much for it in what 
they say. Sill was one of the acute minor intelligences of his generation; 
he was also, and more intimately, a man of fine-textured, though not 
very richly nourished, sensibility, a delicate and impressionable nature 
who sometimes makes one think of a Yankee de Vigny or of an E. A. 
_ Robinson character before the fact; and already, in this late-adolescent 
diary, there are more than a few indications of the poet who was to 
write “A Tropical Morning at Sea” and “Five Lives.” 


Sill is no Melville, Heaven knows, but what a sharp eye he has, 
nevertheless, for the amusing eccentricities and mannerisms of his fel- 
low-passengers and the ship’s officers—for the low and stagey whispers, 
for example, in which the second mate delivers his orders, and the 
sweetness of his features as he pours out his horrible, soft-spoken oaths— 
and, on another plane, what a loving and painter-like eye Sill has for 
all the aspects of sea and sky and coast, in storm and calm, at midday 
and by moonlight, and for the glittering, gleaming, flashing life of the 
tropic seas and airs—for the flying-fish “running into the waves with a 
bump, as the grasshoppers do against the ground,” for the “beautiful 
pink bubble” of a Portuguese man o’ war, for the changing colors of 
the hunted dolphins in their terror and haste. There is a passage about 
a fierce, resentful, nobly beautiful albatross which they captured, that 
puts one in mind of a fine poem of Baudelaire’s; and there is a note 
on a half hour that Sill spent sitting one night on the crosstrees of a 
mast, under the Southern constellations—the great sails looking “dim 
and ghostly” behind him—that evokes for a moment something of the 
emotion of a great chapter in Moby-Dick. These things tell us that 
Sill’s nature was essentially that of an artist, of a contemplative pious 
artist, who did not belong to the generation of Homer and Ryder to no 
purpose, however slight the harvest of his small talent; and we are in- 
debted to the two editors of this journal of his for having made it 
generally accessible. 

Smith College. Newron Arvin. 
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America IN Lrrerature. Edited by Tremaine McDowell. New York: 

F. S. Crofts and Co. 1944. xii, 540 pp. $2.00. 

Professor McDowell’s anthology, which portrays, not American lit- 
erature, but American life, seems to have taken its inspiration jointly 
from Walt Whitman and the Declaration of Independence. Its arrange- 
ment of material is not chronological but topical: “The States,” “Life,” 
“Liberty,” “Happiness,” and “The Nations.” The voice of Whitman 
is heard in all sections of the book, and there is a fresh and welcome 
infusion of the blood of recent and contemporary American writers. 
Although the arrangement of material lacks coherence for the mature 
student and although some of the works included may seem very ele- 
mentary, the earthiness, humor, and idealism of the contents will prob- 
ably serve well its intended purpose: to acquaint young Americans with 
the meaning of America and American democracy by taking American 
literature off the shelf of the library and putting it “beside the Ameri- 
can scene out of which it was created.” 

University of Southern California. Lours Wann. 


NINETEENTH Century Reapers’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 1890- 
1899: With Supplemental Indexing 1900-1922. Edited by Helen 
Grant Cushing and Adah V. Morris. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 1944. Two Volumes. vili, 1516; vi, 1558 pp. 

Fifty-one British and American magazines issued during the nineties 
are covered in this work. “In order to make the indexing of each title 
complete from the year 1890 to the time when it was added to the list 
of one of the current indexes,” fourteen of the fifty-one periodicals are 
covered beyond the year 1899. Author entries are provided for all signed 
material, and occasionally anonymous or pseudonymous writers have 
been identified. All of the names are supplied for the authors of articles 
in the New York Nation. The magazines range from PMLA to the 
Overland Monthly. Under Emerson there are 59 entries; under Henry 
James, 80; under Lowell, 163; under Whitman, 100; under Sarah Jewett, 
38. 

This is a most useful tool for the researcher or the term-paper writer, 
and it is to be hoped that its sales will justify the compilers in their 
contemplated plan to cover similarly the remaining years of the nine- 


teenth century. 
C. G. 
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Tue Enjoyment oF THE Arts. Edited by Max Schoen. New York: 
Philosophical Library. [1944.] 336 pp. $5.00. 
Poetry is discussed by David Daiches, the drama by Barrett H, Clark, 


and the novel by Van Meter Ames. 
C. G. 


Winstow Homer. By Lloyd Goodrich. Published for the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1944. viii, 241 pp. $7.50. 

Sixty-three pages of illustrations at the rear add considerably to the 
importance of this biography of one of America’s most distinguished 


painters, 
C.G. 


BENJAMIN Frankui. By Carl Van Doren. Garden City, N. Y.: Garden 
City Publishing Co. [1944.] xix, 845 pp. $1.98. 
This splendid biography is now issued at a reduced price. 
C. G. 


Yanger Tuunpver: The Legendary Life of Davy Crockett. By Irwin 
Shapiro; pictures by James Daugherty. New York: Julian Messner, 
Inc. [1944.] 205 pp. $2.50. 

A number of the adventures of Crockett are retold in a manner which 


would appeal to high-school students, 
C. G. 


STEPHEN Vincent Benér. Containing “My Brother Steve,” by William 
Rose Benét, and “For the Record,” by John Farrar. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 1943. 39 pp. 

Two essays on Stephen Benét and a bibliography of his works, re- 


printed in pamphlet form. 
C. G. 


Twenty-Five Years oF Warr Wurman BisLiocrarny 1918-1942. By 
Gay Wilson Allen. Boston: F. W. Faxson Co. 1943. 57 pp. 
This check-list of recent Whitmaniana is reprinted from the Bulletin 
of Bibliography. 
C. G. 


Tue Lire anp SeLecrED Writincs oF THomas Jerrerson. Edited by 
Adrienne Koch and William Peden. New York: The Modern Li- 


brary. [1944.] xliv, 730 pp. 95 cents. 
The selections from Jefferson include a number of letters published 
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from manuscript sources, and the Introduction provides an able survey 
of that statesman’s life. 
C. G. 


Six Prays sy Kaurman anp Harr. With an Introduction by Brooks 
Atkinson. New York: The Modern Library. [1944.] xxxii, 586 pp. 
95 cents. 


A flimsy Introduction is followed by Once in a Lifetime, Merrily We 
Roll Along, You Can’t Take It with You, The American Way, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, and George Washington Slept Here. 

C. G. 


Teue New Encan Interest in Jean Paur Ricuter. By Edward V. 
Brewer. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1943. 25 pp. 25 cents. 

An historical survey which concludes that Carlyle was mainly re- 


sponsible for the “interest in Jean Paul apart from his works.” 
l C. G. 


Proressor LoncreLLow oF Harvard. [University of Oregon Monographs, 
Studies in Literature and Philology, No. 5.] By Carl L. Johnson. 
University of Oregon. Eugene, Oregon. Printed at the University 
Press, 1944. xii, 122 pp. $1.00. 


The. greater part of this excellent account of Longfellow’s tenure of 
the Smith Professorship at Harvard consists of personal letters and of- 
ficial documents, taken from the originals in the Longfellow House or 
from the Harvard Archives. Professor Johnson, author of a Harvard 
dissertation on “Longfellow and France,” found the materials for such 
a study ample, and he has handled them with care and skill. Although 
George Ticknor had held the Smith Professorship before him, Long- 
fellow discovered that the subjects he taught were still the favorite target 
of the conservatives. He “found himself obliged, not only to teach lit- 
erature and govern a department, but, also, to defend his field against 
conniving foes” (p. vi). Longfellow devoted more time to stimulating 
interest in German and Italian than in French and Spanish. Only five 
years after the death of Goethe he was giving the first course in Faust 
to be offered in an American college. There is a valuable chapter on 
“Longfellow as a Teacher.” The book will serve as a corrective for 
those who think of the poet as a mere dreamer or a dilettante. 

If one may speak of shortcomings in what is really an excellent 
monograph, I would suggest that Professor Johnson should have ex- 
panded to several chapters his brief: account of Longfellow’s five years 
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at Bowdoin College and should have omitted some of the letters which 
in the interest of completeness he has published. The letters in Chap- 
ters XX and XXI in particular seem hardly worth printing. 


American Hisroricat Socrerigs, 1790-1860. By Leslie W. Dunlap. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Privately Printed. 1944. [For sale by Brown’s Book 
Shop, Madison 5, Wisconsin.] x, 238 pp. $3.50. 

Before the Civil War, as Mr. Dunlap reminds us in his Preface, “a 
historical society was organized in every state east of Texas except Dela- 
ware. In addition there were societies in the District of Columbia and 
the territory of New Mexico.” In the first part of the book (pp. 3-133) 
Mr. Dunlap discusses the establishment of the state and local historical 
societies, membership and administration, finances, publications, relations 
with other societies, etc. The men who took the lead in organizing 
these societies were generally from the educated professional classes, es- 
pecially lawyers, physicians, and ministers. The earliest and in general 
the most important societies were those of the Northeastern States, but 
the movement spread to the South and the West. In these sections the 
men who took the lead were often, though by no means always, those 
who had been born or educated in New York or New England. The 
most notable figure in the whole movement was Lyman C. Draper, who 
in the 1850’s raised the State Historical Society of Wisconsin to the front 
rank. In a chapter on “The Writing of American History” Mr. Dun- 
lap notes that Jared Sparks, George Bancroft, and others made use of 
the libraries of various historical societies, but he finds that the chief 
impetus which came from the societies led to the writing of state and 
county histories. 

The second part of the book (pp. 137-219) gives brief historical 
sketches of the sixty-five societies, about half of which are still active. 
The full notes refer to additional materials for those who want further 
information. Some of the most interesting sketches deal with local so- 
cieties such as the Essex Historical Society in Massachusetts, the Staten 
Island Historical Society in New York, and the Jeffersonville Historical 
Society in the mountains of Virginia. It is to be hoped that Mr. Dun- 
lap or some other scholar will continue the story from 1860 in another 
volume. 


Tue Lerrers or ALEXANDER Woo ttcotr. Edited by Beatrice Kaufman 
and Joseph Hennessey. [Illustrated.] New York: The Viking Press. 
1944, Xxiv, 410 pp. $3.59. 

Woollcott’s correspondence, the editors tell us, “was enormously far- 
flung; he wrote with no idea that his letters would ever be published; 
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and he kept no copies.” Some of his friends, like Ethel Barrymore and 
Dr. Logan Clendening, did not save their letters; and yet the editors 
had available something like a thousand letters to choose from. They 
have done a competent job. Letters from the 1920’s are scarce, and the 
bulk of the letters come from the last few years of his life (1887-1943). 
“He wrote angry, cutting, and sometimes cruel letters; none of them is 
included in this collection for the reason that the editors did not re- 
ceive any” (p. xxii). Two of the best letters, both written in 1935, are 
addressed to Paul Harper, who on behalf of the Cream of Wheat Cor- 
poration had objected to Woollcott’s caustic allusions to Hitler and 
Mussolini, and to the editor of the Omaha World Herald, which had 
published an editorial entitled “The Woollcott Menace,” charging him 
with using a nationwide network to further the sale of soft, sentimental 
works—“marshmallows” was the term employed. The volume includes 
a biographical sketch and an excellent index to the many authors, actors, 
et al., who are mentioned in the letters. 


Stories BY Erskine CaLpwexii: Twenty-four Representative Stories. Se- 
lected and introduced with a critical foreword by Henry Seidel Canby. 
New York: Duell Sloan and Pearce. [1944.] xvi, 236 pp. $2.50. 


“I myself regard Caldwell as primarily and essentially a short-story 
writer. His fame among the masses is due of course to the incredible 
success of the play, “Tobacco Road,’ written by another, but based on a 
long short story or nouvelle, as the French call such stories, by Caldwell. 
But at his most original, most effective, and certainly at his best, Cald- 
well belongs in the distinguished list of American short-story writers 
who have made their place in world literature, beginning with Irving, 
Hawthorne, and Poe” (Introduction). 


SENTIMENTALISM IN AMERICAN PERIODICALS 1741-1800: An Abridgment 
of a Dissertation in the Department of English Submitted to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sctence in Partial Ful- 
fillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
By Mildred Davis Doyle. New York: New York University. 1944. 
iv, 14 pp. 

This pamphlet contains a three-page synopsis of the dissertation and 
the third of the six chapters, “American Modifications and Criticisms of 
the Sentimental Mode,” which deals chiefly with Hugh Henry Bracken- 


ridge and Charles Brockden Brown. 
J. B. H. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Ashbel Brice (Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin College), 
Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane University), John C. Gerber (University 
of Iowa), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queens College), Ima H. Herron 
(Southern Methodist University), John Jaques (Drew University), 
Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), Ernest L. Marchand (Stanford 
University), J. H. Nelson (University of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter 
(Case School of Applied Science), Herman E. Spivey (University of 
Florida), C. Doren Tharp (University of Miami), Frederick B. Tolles 
(Swarthmore College), Theodore Zunder (Brooklyn College), and Lewis 
Leary (Duke University), chairman. 

Items for the check-list to be published in the January, 1945, issue of 
American Literature may be sent to the temporary chairman of the 
Committee, Herbert Brown, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


I. 1609-1800 


[ Brapsrreet, ANNE] Crowder, Richard. “ ‘Phoenix Spencer’: A Note on 
Anne Bradstreet.” New Eng. Quar, XVIII, 310 (June, 1944). 
Mistress Bradstreet was probably acquainted with The Phoenix 
Nest (1593), an Elizabethan anthology. 


[Brown, Cuartes Brocxpen] Peden, William. “Thomas Jefferson and 
Charles Brockden Brown.” Maryland Quar., Il, 65-68 (Spring, 1944). 
An exchange of letters between Brown and Jefferson concerning 
a book, probably Wieland, which Brown sent to Jefferson. 
[Dicxinson, Joun] Hooker, Richard J. “John Dickinson on Church and 
State.” Amer. Lit, XVI, 82-98 (May, 1944). 

At least three of a series of twenty-one essays in the Pennsylvania 
Journal and Weekly Register (1768) in opposition to Anglican pro- 
posals for an American episcopate are the work of John Dickinson. 

[Freneau, Purr] Gibbens, V. E. “A Note on Three Lyrics of Philip 
Freneau.” Mod. Lang. Notes, LIX, 313-315 (May, 1944). 

Critical analysis of “To the Memory of the Brave Americans,” 

“The Indian Burying Ground,” and “The Wild Honey Suckle” indi- 


+ 
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cates that James Collins should be added to the list of English pre- 
Romantics upon whom Freneau modeled his poetry. 

[Rusu, Benjamin] Osgood, Charles Grosvenor. “An American Bos- 
well.” Princeton Univ. Library Chron., V, 85-91 (April, 1944). 

Rush’s manuscript volume, Letters, Facts, and Observations, con- 
tains several pages of good Boswellian reporting of table talk with 
Benjamin Franklin at tea or dinner during the last ten years of his 
life, 

Anon. “Reflections of a Saint.” Jour. of Rutgers Univ. Library, VII, 
56-61 (June, 1944). 

Reprint of a poem published in Boston in 1772 from the only 
known copy (Rutgers Library). The unknown poet “had an un- 
usual poetic gift.” 

Adair, Douglass. “The Authorship of the Disputed Federalist Papers.” 
William and Mary Quar., I, 97-122 (April, 1944). 

An examination of the history of the controversy. A later article 
will offer evidence to show “that Madison undoubtedly wrote every 
number he claimed in the Gideon list.” 

Bonner, Willard Hallam. “‘Clamors and False Stories’: The Reputation 
of Captain Kidd.” New Eng. Quar., XVII, 179-208 (June, 1944). 

Kidd lives on as “the pirate laureate” because of persistent Colonial 
gossip that ran up and down the American coast in his own time, 
and because of a long-established confusion with other “captains” 
more notorious originally than Kidd himself. 

East, Robert A. “Puritanism and New Settlement.” New Eng. Quar., 
XVII, 255-264 (June, 1944). 

The revolt from authority in Puritan communities was as com- 
monly a revolt by the opinionated orthodox as ‘by the unregenerate. 
The effective spearhead of expansion from settled communities was 
frequently of the orthodox variety. The liberal religious element was 
invariably found in the older settlements. 

Pearce, R. H. “Sterne and Sensibility.” Mod. Lang. Notes, LIX, 403- 
407 (June, 1944). 

Five diaries kept by William Ellery, Sarah Eve, Albigence Waldo, 
William Rogers, and Alexander Macaulay from 1772 to 1783 indicate 
the Colonial taste for Sterne had been well developed before the first 
American novel of sensibility was written. 

Rugg, Harold G. “Printing in Peacham, Vermont: A Bibliography.” 
Proc. Vt. Hist. Soc., XU, 125-128 (April, 1944). 

A list of twenty-four Peacham imprints, the earliest being the 

Green Mountain Patriot, the first issue of which appeared September 


23, 1798. 
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Semmes, Raphael. “Vignettes of Maryland History from the Society’s 
Collection of Broadsides,” Pt. I. Maryland Hist. Mag., XXXIX, 95- 
126 (June, 1944). 

The broadsides reveal reading habits, interest in art and literature, — 
and the social life of early Marylanders. 

Stearns, Bertha-Monica. “The Literary Treatment of Bacon’s Rebellion 
in Virginia.” Virginia Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LIL, 163-179 (July, 
1944). 

Examination of the literary treatment of Bacon’s Rebellion from 
Strange News from Virginia (1677) through The Bright Face of 
Danger (1926) reveals that. later portrayals of Bacon as the torch- 
bearer of the Revolution make him seem less plausible as a human 
being than his depiction in Mrs. Aphra Behn’s play or in Ebenezer 
Cooke’s satiric poem. 


II. 1800-1870 


[Apams, Henry] Dickason, David H. “Henry Adams and Clarence 
King: The Record of a Friendship.” New Eng. Quar., XVII, 229- 
254 (June, 1944). 

Adams looked upon King, his closest friend, as one who had suc- 
cessfully set out to follow a specified pattern of self-development. 
Adams’s austerity may have tempered King’s ebullience; King’s ef- 
fervescent mind may have helped Adams to achieve “a humorous 
view of the infinite.” . 

[ Apvams, Jonn] Dorfman, Joseph. “The Regal Republic of John Adams.” 
Pol. Set. Quar., LIX, 227-247 (June, 1944). 

Adams’s political philosophy is much more useful in criticizing 
democracy than in justifying aristocracy. 

[Aucorr, Amos Bronson] Hoeltje, Hubert H. “Alcott Came to Concord . 
in Autumn.” Chr. Sct. Mon., XXXVI, 6 (Sept. 21, 1944). 

Reprint of a descriptive passage from the author’s Sheltéring Tree. 

[Boorn, Epwin] Frenz, Horst, “Edwin Booth in Polyglot Shakespeare 
Performances.” Ger. Rev, XVIII, 280-285 (Dec., 1943). 

Booth became the spokesman of American dramatic art in Ger- 
many. He proved that the story of a great play could be told suc- 
cessfully in a language foreign to the audience. 

[Brownson, Orestes] Le Breton, Dagmar Renshaw. “Orestes Brown- 
son’s Visit to New Orleans in 1855.” Amer. Lit., XVI, 110-114 (May, 
1944). 

For or against him, the New Orleans newspapers were agreed on 
Brownson’s learning, on the boldness and originality of his talent, 
and on the eloquence of his controversy. 
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[Coorer, Susan Fenimore] Cunningham, Anna K, “Susan Fenimore 

Cooper: Child of Genius.” N. Y. Hist, XXV, 339-350 (July, 1944). 

On the life and work of Fenimore Cooper’s talented daughter 

with an account of the factors “that muted her talents and kept her 
only a dilettante of letters.” 

[Cox, Wittiam] Taft, Kendall B. “William Cox: Author of Crayon 
Sketches.” Amer. Lit, XVI, 10-18 (March, 1944). 

Although Cox was the most competent drama critic among the 
Knickerbocker journalists, and although he made 186 identifiable 
contributions to the New York Mirror between 1828 and 1840, he has 
sunk into oblivion. This neglect is due to the fact that he was “a 
visiting Englishman” whose writings appeared for the most part in 
magazines and newspapers. | 

{Emerson, Rares Waroo] Davis, Merrell R. “Emerson’s ‘Reason’ and 
the Scottish Philosophers.” New Eng. Quar., XVII, 209-228 (June, 
1944). 

Emerson’s conception of the faculty of knowing (the “moral 
sense” and the “reason”) antedates his knowledge of Coleridge and 
the German philosophers. Emerson was familiar with the idea of 
an intuitive moral faculty from his reading of Stewart and from the 
lectures of Levi Frisbie at Harvard. 

Gorley, Jean. “Emerson Takes the Road.” Chr, Sci. Mon, XXXVI, 6 
(Aug. 22, 1944). 

A description of the first long walking tour young Emerson made 

` alone, on August 22, 1823, from his home in Canterbury (now Frank- 
lin Park) to the Connecticut River. During the eleven-day trip he 
made notebook records of taverns, wayfarers, and the landscape. 

[Griptey, Jeremy] Reeves, John K. “Jeremy Gridley, Editor.” New 
Eng. Quar., XVII, 265-281 (June, 1944). 

Gridley’s contributions to The Rehearsal and the American Maga- 
zine in which he was not overscrupulous in acknowledging his lit- 
erary debts justify posterity’s remembrance of him as a distinguished 
lawyer rather than as a man of letters. 

[Hawrnorne, NATHANIEL] Streeter, Robert F. “Hawthorne’s Misht 
Politician and Edward Everett.” Amer. Lit, XVI, 26-28 (March, 
1944). | 

Everett’s straying from academic to public life and his political 
alliance with the Whigs earned him a place in Hawthorne’s gallery 
of satirical portraits in “The Procession of Life” in Mosses from an 
Old Manse. 

Stewart, Randall. “Letters to Sophia.” Hunt. Library Quar., VII, 387- 


395 (Aug. 1944). 
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The suppression of the inked-out passages in Hawthorne’s love 
letters has produced a distortion of the letters and has also resulted 
in a false conception of Hawthorne and his age. The letters express 
a passionate love in language sufficiently realistic. Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
many retouchings prevent a true likeness. 

. “The Hawthornes at the Wayside, 1860-1864.” More Books, 
XIX, 263-279 (Sept., 1944). 

Selections from Mrs. Hawthorne’s letters to Mr. and Mrs. Jares 
. T. Fields. 

[Lecaré, James Matuewes] Davis, Curtis Carroll (ed.). “Poet, Painter, 
and Inventor: Some Letters by James Mathewes Legaré, 1823-1859.” 
North Car. Hist. Rev., XXI, 215-231 (July, 1944). 

Twenty letters, only one of which has been printed before, edited 
with an introduction which adds information to the life of the poet. 

[LoncreLLow, Henry Worpsworru] Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “A Long- 
fellow Parody: From Thomas Moore.” Amer. Notes and Quer., IV, 
22-23 (May, 1944). 

The source of Longfellow’s familiar “There was a little girl” is 
found in Moore’s “Little Man and Little Soul.” 

[Mervue Herman] Kimpel, Ben D. “Two Notes on Herman Mel- 
ville.” Amer. Lit., XVI, 29-32 (March, 1944). 

(1) An anonymous article on Lucian in the Cornhill Review 
(Sept., 1877) may be “connected in some way with Melville. (2) 
“The Lightning-Rod Man” (1856)—unless written several years be- 
fore publication—shows that Melville had moments of return to an 
uncertain and unorthodox but still firm faith in a beneficent God. 

Walcutt, Charles C. “The Fire Symbolism in Moby Dick.” Mod. Lang. 
Notes, LIX, 304-310 (May, 1944). 

Ahab’s cry, “Oh! thou clear spirit of clear fire .. .” (Chapter 
CXIX) is more than melodrama. It is “the key which explains many — 
paradoxical and confusing references to fire and enables us to relate 
the fire symbolism to the central meaning of the book.” 

Weir, Charles, Jr. “Malice Reconciled: A Note on Billy Budd.” Univ. 
of Toronto Quar., XIII, 276-285 (April, 1944). 

In Billy Budd Melville’s “symbolic art reaches its highest peak,” 
for here he reconciles evil with universal justice. 

[Por, Encar Arran} Blair, Walter. “Poe’s Conception of Incident and 
Tone in the Tale.” Mod. Phil, XLI, 228-240 (May, 1944). 

Poe’s psychological concepts of “the reason,” “the heart,” and “the 
soul” led him to adopt very definite procedures in his handling of 
incident and tone. A study of the structure of “The Masque of the 
Red Death” shows how incident and tone work together to achieve 
a unified effect. 
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Basler, Roy P. “Poe’s ‘Ulalume.’” The Explicator, Il, Item 49 (May, 
1944). 
“Ulalume” may be read as symbolic of the human personality’s 
quest for fulfillment in love. 


“The Interpretation of ‘Ligeia. 
(April, 1944). 

Nonrational psychology provides the best means of understanding 
the structure and effect of Poe’s tale. The conclusion is artistically 
perfect and unassailable if the tale is understood to be that of a 
megalomaniac, a revelation of obsessional psychology and mania. 
Perhaps the intention in the story was not entirely clear in Poe’s 
own mind, and thus the author depicts the functioning of rational 
and nonrational processes in a mind obsessed. by a psychopathic 
desire. 

Dunlop, G. B. “A Poe Story.” London Times Lit. Supp., p. 36 (Jan, 
1944). 

The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, published by Wiley and 
Putnam in London, 1838, was “the first English edition of any work 
by Poe.” | . 

Huntress, Keith. “Another Source for Poe’s The Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym? Amer. Lit., XVI, 19-25 (March, 1944). 

Parallel passages indicate Poe’s indebtedness to R. Thomas’s Re- 
markable Events and Remarkable Shipwrecks (New York, 1836). 
From it Poe borrowed phrases-and bits of action. 

Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “Poe’s ‘Israfel.” The Explicator, Il, Item 57 
(June, 1944). 

The metrical regularity of “Israfel” is far greater than usual with 

Poe, Even in “The Raven” regularity is more apparent than real. 
Schreiber, Carl F. “The Donkey and the Elephant.” Yale Univ. Li- 
brary Gazette, XIX, 17-19 (July, 1944). 

The John-Donkey, edited by Thomas Dunn English, and The 
Elephant, edited by Cornelius Mathews, are interesting for their in- 
clusion of English’s slanderous remarks about Edgar Allan Poe. 

Werner, W. L. “Poe's ‘Israfel.’” The Explicator, II, Item 44 (April, 
1944). 

“Israfel” follows Poe’s usual theory and practice with respect to 
stanzaic irregularities. After the age of twenty, Poe wrote only one 
poem in. regular stanzas, “The Raven.” 

[Simms, Wirtram ‘Grrmore] Deen, Floyd H. “The Genesis of Martin 
Faber in Caleb Williams.” Mod. Lang. Notes, LIX, 315-317 (May, 


1944). 
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It is certain that Simms’s novel (1833) grew out of the work of 
Godwin (1794). Detailed comparison of the following similarities: 
(1) autobiographical revelation of maniacal tendencies of an abnormal 
character, (2) hero’s confession of his crime to intimate friends, (3) 
unmasking of both crimes by close friends, (4) public accusations of 
the criminals, (5) similarities of names in the two novels, and (6) 
eventual penitence of unmaskers. 

[Srarves, Esenezer] Miller, H. Prentice. “The Authorship of The 
Slaveholder Abroad.” Jour. of South. Hist., X, 92-94 (Feb., 1944). 

Evidence to show that this fictional propaganda was written by 
Ebenezer Starves, not William Tappan Thompson, to whom it is at- 
tributed by Cushing, Sabin, and Mackall. 

[THoreav, Henry Davin] Cosman, Max. “A Yankee in Canada.” 
Canadian Hist. Rev., XXV, 33-37 (March, 1944). 

A detailed account of Thoreau’s trip (Sept. 25-Oct. 2, 1850), drawn 
largely from Excurston to Canada, 

Longstreth, T. Morris. “On Thoreau’s Coldness.” Chr. Sct. Mon., 
XXXVI, 6 (Aug. 25, 1944). 

Although Concord of a hundred years ago found him cold, the 
truth about Thoreau is that he loved man with an unquenchable 
ideality. 

Wells, Henry W. “An Evaluation of Thoreau’s Poetry.” Amer. Lit., 
XVI, 99-109 (May, 1944). 

Thoreau revolted from most contemporary fashions and studied 
devotedly our heritage from Greece, Rome, and all periods of Eng- 
lish literature. The largest single group of his poems anticipates the 
mind of the twentieth century in terms of its acute tensions 

[Watuts, Severn Trackie] Scott, Frederick Down. “Letters of Severn 
Teackle Wallis.” Maryland Hist. Mag, XXXIX, 121-140 (June, 
1944). 

Aspects of the life of a minor poet of Maryland. 

Emch, Lucille B. “Ohio in Short Stories, 1824-1839.” Ohio Arch. and 
Hist. Quar., LIII, 209-250 (July-Sept., 1944). 

Survey of authors and bibliography of an early regional school at 
Cincinnati. 

Flanagan, John T. “An Early Tale of the Falls of St. Anthony.” Minn. 
Hist., XXV, 165-167 (June, 1944). 

Romantic story in the “noble savage tradition” with setting at 
Falls of St. Anthony (1825). 

Hubach, Robert R. “St. Louis: Host of Celebrated Nineteenth Century 
British and American Authors.” Missouri Hist. Rev, XXXVII, 


375-387 (July, 1944). 
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Alcott, Arnold, Bryant, Dickens, Emerson, Field, Harte, Irving, 
Marryat, Parkman, Thackeray, Twain, Whitman, and Wilde visited 
St. Louis between 1832 and 1884. 

Smith, Thelma M. “Feminism in Philadelphia, 1790-1850.” Penna. 
Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LXVIII, 243-268 (July, 1944). 

The rise of female writers in Philadelphia: their varied interests 

and achievements. 

HI. 1870-1900 

[Cremens, SamMueL LancHorn}] Clemens, Cyril. “Unique, Origin of 

Mark Twain’s Books.” Missouri School Jour, LX, 16, 18-19 (Jan, 

1944). 
The Gilded Age was begun as a response to a wifely challenge to 
Warner and Twain. 4 Connecticut Yankee owed its origin to the 
influence of Yonge’s The Prince and the Pauper and Malory’s Morte 
d'Arthur. Oberlin, Ohio, was selected as the setting of “The Man 
That Corrupted Hadleyburg” to avenge a cool reception which Twain 
received there. 


Lorch, Fred W. “Albert Bigelow Paine’s Visit to Keokuk in 1910.” 
Iowa Jour. of Hist. and Politics, XLII, 192-198 (April, 1944). 

An account of the dispute between Paine and the friends of Mark’s 
brother, Orion, and an explanation of the use of certain material in 
Mark Twain: A Biography. 

Quaife, M. M. “Mark Twain’s Military Career.” Twainian, MI, 4-7 
(June, 1944). 

The discovery of James Bradley’s The Confederate Mail Carrier 
(1894) leads to the conclusion that the account of Twain’s military 
career in Absolam Grimes, Confederate Mail Carrier (1926) is no 
more reliable than Mark’s own version. 

Weatherly, E. H. “Beau Tibbs and Colonel Sellers.” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
LIX, 310-313 (May, 1944). 

A further noteworthy similarity between Goldsmith and Twain 
is to be found in the likeness in characterization and incident be- 
tween Beau Tibbs of The Citizen of the World and Colonel Sellers 
of The Gilded Age. l 

Webster, Samuel Charles (ed.). “Mark Twain: Business Man—Letters 
and Memoirs.” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXIV 37-46 (June, 1944); 72- 
80 (July, 1944). 

The first installment is based upon heretofore unpublished ma- 
terials to confirm two of Twain’s attributes: his cussedness and his 
storytelling. In the second installment, letters written by Twain to 
his business manager, C. L. Webster, reveal scenes of Twain’s wed- 
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ding, his life at Elmira and Hartford, his extravagant business ven- 
tures, including his investments in the Kaolatype Company. 

[Harre, Brer] Booth, Bradford A. “Unpublished Letters of Bret 
Harte.” Amer. Lit., XVI, 131-142 (May, 1944). 

Family letters now owned by the Clark Library (Los Angeles) 
offer evidence to confute those who believe that Bret Harte was a 
fraud in his private life. 

Gohdes, Clarence. “A Check-List of Bret Harte’s Works in Book Form 
Published in the British Isles. Pr. II.” Bal. of Bibliography, XVIII, 
36-39 (Sept.-Dec., 1943). 

Continued from the previous issue of the Bulletin. ` 

[James, Henry] Stewart, Randall. “The Moral Aspect of Henry James’s 
‘International Situation.” Univ. Rev., IX, 109-113 (Winter, 1943). 

James had “an exalted opinion of the American character at its 
best.” 

[O’Remy, Jonn Boye] Finn, Brendan A. “John Boyle O'Reilly, 1844- 
1944.” Cath. World, CLIX, 410-416 (Aug., 1944). 

Eulogy occasioned by the centenary of the poet’s birth. 

[Smiru, F. Horxinson] Hornberger, Theodore. “Painters and Painting 
in the Writings of F. Hopkinson Smith.” Amer. Lit, XVI, 1-10 
(March, 1944). 

Smith’s writings provide an informal history of American paint- 
ing in the 1870's, 1880's, and 18go’s. His attitude to the Hudson 
River School, and to the painters trained at Munich and Paris shows 
that he reflected the taste and trends of his generation. 

[Wueerer, Epwarp L.] Fee, Chester Anders. “Deadwood Dick’s Dan- 
ger Ducks: A ‘Novel of Oregon?” Oregon Hist. Quar., XLV, 177- 
186 (June, 1944). | 

An account of a dime novel dated 1887 of the Beadle Library by 
Edward L. Wheeler. 

[Wuirman, Watt] Berry, E. G. “Whitman’s Canadian Friend.” Dal- 
houste Rev., XXIV, 77-82 (April, 1944). 

Biographical sketch of R. M. Bucke and a discussion of his friend- 
ship with Whitman. 

White, William. “Walt Whitman on Osler: ‘He Is a Great Man.: ” 
Bul. of Hist. of Med., XV, 79-90 (Jan., 1940). 

Whitman’s remarks on Osler, chiefly from Traubel. 

[Wnurrrier, Jonn GRreenteaF] Kirk, Rudolph. “Whittier and Miss Piatt.” 
Jour. of Rutgers Univ. Library, VIL, 63 (June, 1944). 

A hitherto unpublished short poem by Whittier, written by him 
in “Boston rth mo. 17, 1881” in the memory book of Sarah Bryan 
Piatt. 
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IV. 1900-1944 


_[Anperson, Maxwet] Halline, Allan G. “Maxwell Anderson’s Dra- 
matic Theory.” Amer. Lit., XVI, 63-81 (May, 1944). 

In half a dozen plays (notably Mary of Scotland, Winterset, and 
Key Largo), Anderson has fulfilled his dramatic theory which con- 
ceives of drama as having a high destiny to reflect a moral universe, 
to inspire man’s faith, and to prophesy his future. 

Sampley, Arthur M. “Theory and Practice in Maxwell Anderson’s 
Poetic Tragedies.” Coll. Eng., V, 412-418 (May, 1944). 

Anderson’s own definition of the nature of tragedy is inadequate. 
Where he has gone beyond this formula, i.e., tragedy is the hero’s 
self-discovery of weakness within him, he has written plays which 
bear the stamp of art. 


{Benér, StepHen Vincent] Becker, Carl. “Benét’s Sympathetic Under- 
standing.” Mark Twain Quar., VI, 13 (Winter-Spring, 1943-1944). 
“He seemed never to have lost faith in the U. S. A. or in the 
common people.” 
Chubb, Thomas Caldecot. “Recollections of Steve Benét.” Mark Twain 
'  Quar., VI, 10-12 (Winter-Spring, 1943-1944). 

Anecdotes of the poet from 1917 to 1942. 

Clemens, Cyril. “A Chat with Stephen Benét.” Mark Twain Quar., 
VI, 7-9 (Winter-Spring, 1943-1944). 

An interview with the poet in which Benét affirmed his interest 
in folklore. 

La Farge, Christopher. “The Narrative Poetry of Stephen Vincent 
Benét.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVII, 106-108 (Aug., 1944). 

Benét’s contribution included: (1) his use of metrical variants, 
(2) his use of the lyric as part of narrative poetry, (3) his revitaliza- 
tion of character, and (4) his clarity. 

Nathan, Robert. “Stephen Vincent Benét and His America.” Mark 
Twain Quar., VI, 4-5 (Winter-Spring, 1943-1944). 

Recollections of Benét by a friend and a fellow author. Benét 
wished America to be a land of freedom and democracy, “but there 
has to be mortal love, or what’s the use?” 

[Bromrerb, Louis] Anon. “Louis Bromfield.” Cur. Biog., V, 8-11 
(July, 1944). 

Biographical sketch. 

[Cranz, Harr] Waggoner, Hyatt Howe. “Hart Crane’s Bridge to 
Cathay.” Amer. Lit, XVI, 115-130 (May, 1944). 

Crane wanted to perform for our age Whitman’s feat of synthe- 

sizing religion and science, but Crane feared the advance of science, 
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and thought that poetic truth had nothing to do with scientific truth. 
His effort to build a cultural universe from the chaos of sensation 
failed. 

[Euor, T. S.] Walcutt, Charles C. “Eliot’s ‘Sweeney Among the Night- 
ingales? ” The Explicator, II, Item 48 (April, 1944). 

The fact that Sweeney guards the “horned gate” means that an 
omen or prophecy of death is to be fulfilled. This foreboding be- 
comes fact in the final stanza. 

[Fearinc, Kenners] Rosenthal, Macha. “The Meaning of Kenneth 
Fearing’s Poetry.” Poetry, LXIV, 208-223 (July, 1944). 

Time, the sense of crisis, and the predicament of the modern in- 
dividual are the materials which Fearing uses throughout his poetic 
development. 

[Frrzceraip, F. Scorr] Gurko, Leo and Miriam. “The Essence of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald.” Coll. Eng., V, 372-376 (April, 1944). 

His novels and ideas fit him into the shallow and visible confines 
of authentic minor talent which might have been brought to full 
harvest by the proper combination of time and social climate. 

(Frost, Ropert] Cowley, Malcolm. “Frost: A Dissenting Opinion.” 
New Republic, CXI, 312-313 (Sept. 11, 1944); 345-347 (Sept. 18, 1944). 

Frost was “not the poet of New England in its great days ... 
but prosperous and self-respecting New England of the tourist home 
and the antique shop in the abandoned gristmill.” 

[Hemineway, Ernest] Cowley, Malcolm. “Hemingway at Midnight.” 
New Republic, CXI, 190-195 (Aug. 14, 1944). 

Hemingway is not a naturalist like Dreiser, but is akin to Poe, 
Hawthorne, and Melville, “the haunted nocturnal writers . . . who 
dealt in images that were symbols of an inner world.” 

. “Notes for a Hemingway Omnibus.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVII, 
7-8, 23-24 (Sept. 23, 1944). 

The pattern of his work and its seinen to his life. 

[Hussaro, Frank McKinney] Chamberlin, Jo Hubbard. “Abe Martin: 
Hoosier Sage.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVII, 19-21 (June 24, 1944). 

Recollections of Frank McKinney Hubbard, (1868-1930), the 
cracker-box philosopher and popular wiseacre. 

[Morz, PauL Ermer] Gregory, Horace. “On Paul Elmer More and His 
Shelburne Essays.” Accent, IV, 140-149 (Spring, 1944). 

More’s urbanity and his habit of writing in the vein of a lay ser- 
mon are now less frightening to a reader than they were when the 
Shelburne Essays first appeared. 
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[O’Nemz, Evcene| Frenz, Horst. “List of Foreign Editions and Trans- 
lations of Eugene O’Neil!l’s Dramas.” Bul. of Bibliography, XVIII, 
33-34 (Sept.-Dec., 1943). 

Naranjo Martinez, Enrique. “Perfiles Angloamericanos I Eugene 
O'Neill.” Revista Iberoamericana, VIII, 61-102 (May, 1944). 

{Roperts, Kennet Lewis] Albert, George. “Bibliography of Kenneth 
Lewis Roberts. Part IV.” Bul. of Bibliography, XVIII, 34-36 (Sept. 
Dec., 1943). 

Continued from previous issues. 

[Roosevett, THeovore] Utley, George B. “Theodore Roosevelt’s Win- 
ning of the West: Some Unpublished Letters.” Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., XXX, 495-507 (March, 1944). 

Letters between Roosevelt and William Frederic Poole. 

[Sanrayana, GEORGE] Anon. “George Santayana.” Cur. Biog., V, 39-44 
(April, 1944). 

Biographical essay. 

Cory, Daniel. “Santayana in Europe.” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXIV, 
53-62 (May, 1944). | 

A review of his personal associations with the philosopher by the 
friend and amanuensis from 1926 to 1936. Detailed sketches of 
Santayana’s life in Rome, Paris, London, and Switzerland. 

[Saroyan, Wikram] Burgum, Edwin Berry. “The Lonesome Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze.” Va. Quar. Rev., XX, 392-403 (Summer, 
1944). 

The popular success of Saroyan’s The Human Comedy reveals 
how many Americans needed a refuge from the responsibilities of 
maturity. 

[Smatx, Litran] Anon. “Lillian Smith.” Cur. Biog., V, 49-52 (May, 
1944). 

Biographical sketch and bibliography of criticism. 

[THompson, Dororuy] Dale, Warren. “Ofi the Record with a Colum- 
nist.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVII, 13-14, 27 (June, 1944). 

Intimate profile of the columnist. 

[Witson, Eomund] Gauss, Christian. “Edmund Wilson, the Campus 
and the Nassau ‘Lit.’” Princeton Univ. Library Chron., V, 41-50 
(Feb., 1944). 

Biographical sketch of Wilson’s undergraduate years at Princeton. 
Comment upon Wilson’s contemporaries who were to make writing 
their profession, such as John Peale Bishop, F. Scott Fitzgerald, and 
Henry Chapin. 

Mitzener, Arthur. “Edmund Wilson: A Check-List.” Princeton Univ. 
Library Chronicle, V, 62-78 (Feb., 1944). 

Bibliography of the writings of Edmund Wilson. 
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Allen, Charles. “Glebe and Others.” Coll. Eng, V, 418-423 (May, 
1944). 

Glebe (1913-1915) and Others (1915-1919) were two of the first 
magazines to fight vigorously for experimental poetry. Under Alfred 
Kreymborg’s editorship, these periodicals gained a select but intel- 
ligent hearing for their all-but-unknawn contributors. 

Benét, William Rose. “Poetry’s Last Twenty Years.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
XXVII, 100, 102, 104 (Aug. 5, 1944). 

“Tt has not been such a wasteland, after all!” 

Cowley, Malcolm. “The War Against Writers.” New Republic, CX, 
631-632 (May 8, 1944). 

Attack on the recent critical theory that the depiction of American 
decadence by contemporary writers encouraged Hitler. 

DeVoto, Bernard. “The Maturity of American Literature.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit, XXVII, 13-18 (Aug. 5, 1944). 

The colleges are one measure of how far American literature has 
matured in our time. Vitality and contemporaneousness make col- 
leges a better environment for young writers than they were a gen- 
eration ago. 

Fadiman, Clifton. “The American Novel of the Truce.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit, XXVII, 19-21 (Aug. 5, 1944). 

If we make another Versailles, we will have another literature of 
disillusion. If the war and the peace connect us with the best in the 
national character, we may produce writers more searching and more 
thoughtful than any of the novelists of the truce. 

Farrell, James T. “The Language of Hollywood.” Sat. Rev. of Lit. 
XXVII, 29-32 (Aug. 5, 1944). - 

What characterizes almost all Hollywood pictures is their inner 
emptiness. A commercial culture has developed as a substitute for 
a genuinely democratic culture. 

Hicks, Granville. “The Shape of Postwar Literature.” Coll. Eng., V, 
407-412 (May, 1944). 

Prophecy concerning postwar literature is risky because our literary 
future depends upon the way men in the army and navy respond to 
their experiences. We shall see many novels dealing with abnormal 
psychology, with social relationships, and with the metaphysical prob- 
lem of man’s destiny and place in the universe. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. “Twenty Years of American Drama.” Sat. 
Rev. of Lit, XXVII, 36-37, 40-41 (Aug. 5, 1944). 

The renaissance in American drama ceased to be a renaissance 
about 1929, and nothing capable of inspiring similar hopes has since 
developed. 
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Leonard, Claire. “The American Negro Theatre.” Theatre Arts, 
XXVIII, 421-423 (July, 1944). 

The American Negro Theatre is seeking to discover a basic “some- 
thing” inherent in the Negro’s native qualities that can be expressed 
through the theater. 

Matchett, William T. “Boston Is Afraid of Books.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
XXVII, 6-7, 21 (July 15, 1944). 

“Boston fatuity” from the death of Emerson to the banning of 
Strange Fruit. 

Overstreet, Harry A. “Images and the Negro: Do Our Writers Really 
Know and Understand America?” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVII, 5-6 
(Aug. 26, 1944). 

Co-operation between fiction writer and psychologist would result 
in a truer portrayal of the Negro. 

Overstreet, Harry A. “The Negro Writer as Spokesman.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., XXVIII, 5-6, 26-27 (Sept. 2, 1944). 

A special obligation upon Negro writers is to make their people 
known to the whites. 

Strauch, Carl F. “The Crisis in Modern Literature.” Coll. Eng. V, 
423-428 (May, 1944). 

It is not literature that is threatened by science so much as it is 
man who is threatened by the view which he has been SEVEIOpIRE 
about himself and the world. 

Wilson, Edmund. “Thoughts on Being Bibliographed.” Princeton 
Univ. Library Chron., V, 51-61 (Feb., 1944). 

A survey of literary movements in this country since World War I. 


V. GENERAL 


Anon. “Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in New York 
State (Exclusive of New York City)” N. Y. Hist, XXV, 226-227 
(April, 1944). 

Supplement No. 5 concerns the manuscript collections of the New 
York State Historical Association at Cooperstown, N. Y. 

. “Manuscript Division Accessions During 1943.” Bul. of the N. 

Y. Pub, Library, XLVIII, 400-408 (April, 1944). 

. “The New Bibliography of American Literature.” Library 
Journ., LXIX, 549-550 (June 5, 1944). 

Announcement of the Bibliography Society of America project 
to include authors from’ the: beginning of the Federal Period, ex- 
cluding those who died after 1930. 

Arndt, Karl J. “The Harmonists and the Mormons.” Amer.Ger. Rev., 
X, 6-9 (June, 1944). 

Letters and papers of Jacob Zundel offer evidence that “the living 
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model of the Mormon Church was the Harmony Society of George 
Rapp.” 

———. “The Harmonists and the Hutterians.” Amer-Ger. Rev., X, 
24-27 (Aug., 1944). 

Detailed record of the Hutterian-Harmonist relationship recon- 
structed from the archives of the Harmony Society. 

Boggs, R. S. “Folklore Bibliography for 1943.” South. Folklore Quar., 
VII, 27-r00 (March, 1944). 

Bontemps, Arna. “Special Collections of Negroana.” Library Quar. 
XIV, 187-206 (July, 1944). 

Descriptive history of outstanding collections like the Arthur 
Schomburg Collection and the Arthur B. Spingarn Collection. Others 
(like the Duke-North Collections) were traced by sales records. 

Pollard, Lancaster. “A Checklist of Washington Authors: Additions 
and Corrections.” Pacific Northwest Quar., XXXV, 233-266 (July, 
1944). 

Brings to January 1, 1943, the list originally aa in the 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly for January, 1940. 

Roach, George. “Preliminary Checklist of Batavia Imprints, 1819-1896, 
Part V.” N.Y. Hist, XXV, 381-387 (July, 1944). 

Includes “Titles Doubtful as to Place of Printing” and a “Key to 
Location Symbols with Statistics of Contributing Libraries.” 

. “Preliminary Checklist of Batavia Imprints.” N. Y. Hist, XXV, 
228-233 (April, 1944). 
Covers the period from 1873 to 1876. 
Robbins, Howard Chandler. “Notes on American Hymnody.” Angli- 
can Theol. Rev., XXVI, 159-165 (July, 1944). 
- “We are living today in a period of American hymnody second 
in importance only to that of the flowering of New England.” 
Ulrich, Carolyn F. “New Periodicals of 1943—Part II.” Coll. Research 
Library, V, 156-160 (March, 1944). 

“Fewer new periodicals of importance have appeared during the 
past six months than in any other similar period for many years.” 
Bibliography of new periodicals. 

Wegelin, Oscar. “An Early Iowa Playwright.” N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quar. 
Bul., XXVIII, 42-44 (April, 1944). 

Bibliographical note listing “six separately published playlets by 
Orestes Augustus Brownson, Jr.,—all written, printed, and probably 
produced by amateurs, in Iowa.” Probably “the earliest imprints of 
original dramatic writing from that state.” 

Weiss, Harry B. “Oneirocritica Americana, Pt. I” Bul. N. Y. Pub. 
Library, XLVIII, Pt. I, 519-541 (June, 1944), Pt. 2, 642-653 (July, 
1944). 
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Survey of “the cheap, paper-covered dream books” published in 
America from 1767 to the present. 
Weitenkampf, Frank. “The Literary Hoax.” Amer. Merc., LIX, 112- 
113 (July, 1944). 
Includes a brief note on Edmund Pearson’s The Old Librarian’s 
Almanac, 177}. 
Wilson, Louis R. “Resources of Research Libraries: A Review.” Coll. 
Research Library, V, 259-266 (June, 1944). 
News about recent books, surveys, and projects on research 
holdings. 


HENRY JAMES'S REVISION OF 
THE AMERICAN 


ROYAL A. GETTMANN 
University of Nebraska 


HE PRESENT STUDY aims to compare the first and final 

editions of The American with respect to prose style, charac- 
ters, and plot and to deduce from the differences and from the 
Prefaces James’s general theory of revision. Since James said that, 
of all his works, The American most needed and most deserved re- 
vision,’ the texts of this novel should provide the best illustration 
of his practice in revising.” 

Turning to a comparison of the two texts of The American: 
the notion that the later James was unable or unwilling to ask a 
plain question or give a direct answer? is not borne out by the 
changes he made in the novel. The alterations in diction constantly 
move in the direction of the specific, the concrete, and the explicit. 
James’s search for the exact word is illustrated in the following 
emendation: “Well, I suppose I am happy,” said Newman, medi- 
tatively” > “... said Newman, almost pensively.”* The overtone of 
melancholy in pensively is precisely calculated to bring out New- 


t Robert Herrick, “A Visit to Henry James,” Yale Review, XII, 735 (July, 1923). 
See also the Preface to The Golden Bowl in Henry James, The Art of the Novel (New 
York, 1934), P- 344. 

I submitted this article before I had seen F. O. Matthiessen’s interesting essay on James’s 
revision of The Portrait of a Lady. His study, “The Painter’s Sponge and Varnish Bottle,” 
American Bookman, I, 49-68 (Winter, 1944) is reprinted in his Henry James: The Major 
Phase (New York, 1944). 

? Critical opinion on the nature and the value of James’s revisions is divided. Robert 
Herrick, op. cit., and Miss Héléne Harvitt, PMLA, XXXIX, 203-227 (March, 1924), be- 
lieve that the revised texts are labored, ambiguous, and excessively analytical. But Pro- 
fessor Raymond Havens, PMLA, XL, 433 (March, 1925), and:Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 
Henry James at Work (2d ed., London, 1927), p. 17, and Pelham Edgar, Henry James: 
Man and Author (London, 1927), pp. 237-241, find that James revised in the interest of 
clarity and expressiveness, Herrick contends that the changes in The American are so 
radical that the hero has been transmogrified from an ingenuous young man into an old, 
self-conscious, sophisticated egotist, whereas Miss Bosanquet affirms that James “allowed 
himself few freedoms” beyond matters of diction and sentence structure. 

*See, for example, Edith Wharton’s amusing story of how, on an automobile trip, 
James asked a direction of an old pedestrian and completely befuddled him. Mrs. Whar- 
ton came to the rescue with the simple words, “Where is King’s Road?” (A Backward 
Glance, New York, 1934, pp. 242-243). 

* 1877, D. 43; 1907, p. 44. The parallel passages are reprinted with the permission of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, owners of the copyrights. 
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man’s sense of what he has missed in life. Another example occurs 
in the description of Newman’s state of mind four months after 
his introduction to Mme de Cintré. He is still under the spell of 
that lady’s eyes, and he wishes to see more of them. James had 
written: “Throughout these rather formless meditations he some- 
times thought of his past life,” but he revised to: “But there came 
to him sometimes too, through this vague rich forecast, the thought 
of his past life... .”° The emendation is sound, for Newman was 
not simply meditating but meditating on the future. In this same 
passage there is another typical alteration. Originally James wrote 
of Newman’s past years in business: “They seemed far away now, 
for his present attitude was more than a holiday, it was almost a 
rupture.” In 1907 James changed rupture to repudiation because 
he now saw that Newman was not merely breaking with his past 
but was wilfully renouncing it. On every page there are such 
emendations as these: “standing in an attitude of general hospi- 
tality” > “posture of general hospitality’; “domicile” > “rooms”; 
` “odor of democracy” > “strong smell of democracy”: “forgetful- 
ness” > “detachment.” ‘Taken in their contexts, these changes 
show that one of James’s intentions in revising was to replace the 
general word with the exact word. 

James also sought to intensify concreteness in the revised Ameri- 
can—that is, to thicken the sensuous texture of his writing. Some- 
times he achieved this by changing nouns, as in the following 
examples: 

1877 
. innumerable young women in 
irreproachable toilets. . . . (6) 


(24) 


1907 
... innumerable young women in 
long aprons, on high stools. . . . (2) 


I don’t care for inanimate canvas 
or for cold marble beauty. . . . (22) 


I don’t care for pictures. 


... he had no more wish to hurry 
her, any more than he would have 
had the wish to hurry a golden 
sunrise. (238) 


I have seen nothing objectionable 
except my husband leaning against 
the wall.... (283) 


š 1877, P. 94; 1907, p. 101. 


he had no more wish to hurry her 
than he would have had to hurry 
the slow flushing of the east at 
dawn. (271) 

. except my husband leaning 


against that adorably faded straw- 
berry damask of the other room.... 


(325) 
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As the last example indicates, James frequently added modifiers 
in order to secure concreteness. He constantly pointed up his nouns 
by inserting adjectives and prepositional phrases, as in the following 


passages: 
1877 
...a cerulean cravat. ... (8) 
... he is some vulgar wretch. ... 
(303) 
“A duel—that will give me a 


push!” cried Mademoiselle Noémie, 
clapping her little hands. (305) 


1907 
...a blue satin necktie of too light 
a shade. ... (4) 


...a big hard breathing red-faced 
animal (348) 


“A meeting and a big noise—that 
will give me a push!” said Noémie, 
clapping with a soft thud her little 
pearl-coloured hands. (350) 


Even more noticeable is James’s heavy use of adverbial modifiers. 
Although he was careful in his choice of verbs and adjectives, James 
felt the need of making each one more precise and concrete, as the 


following passages show: 


1877 
His voice, always very mild and 
interrogative, gradually became as 
soft and as tenderly argumentative 
as if he had been talking to a much- 
loved child. (157) 


. while Newman executed his 
obeisance. (278) 


“You killed your husband.” (429) 


190 
His voice, always very mild, almost 
flatly soft and candidly interroga- 
tive for such a full organ, had be- 
come as edgeless and as tenderly 
argumentative as if he had been 
talking to a much-loved child. 
(171) 
... while Newman performed with 
ali his length his liberal obeisance. 
He always made his bow, as he 
wrote his name, very distinctly. 


(319) 


“You cruelly killed your helpless 
husband.” (490) 


To the same effect there are hundreds of changes such as these: 


“happier” > “distinctly happier 


D, 


c6 


ob, we will discuss it, and let 


you know!” > “Oh, we'll discuss it thoroughly, and we'll promptly 


9, 66 


let you know”; 


turning her face towards him” > “vaguely, rather 


indirectly, turning her face to him.” 
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James took special pains with the verbs and adverbs in the stage 
directions of the dialogue. In the original version he had been 
rather overliberal with such labels as “Newman asked” and “said 
Mrs. Tristram,” even when the words of the dialogue made clear 
the name of the speaker. Another novelist, say Jane Austen or 
Hemingway, would have deleted some of these, but James chose 
to develop them so that the reader is aware of the tone and mood 
of the speaker. Some typical changes are these: “said Newman” 
> “his friend soothingly returned”; “observed Newman” > “he 
calmly pleaded”; “Newman demanded” > “he demanded with an 
insistence that came easily to him now.” At times these changes 
sink to the level of novelty-hunting. To cite an extreme case: in the 
first version the villain “asked very softly,” whereas in the revision 
he “inordinately fluted.” And the following directions do not label 
the speaker so much as they call attention to themselves: “she said” 
> “she sweetly shrilled”; “Newman declared” > “Newman roundly 
returned”; “said Madame de Cintré” > “she safely enough risked.” 

The dialogue in the revision is at times more idiomatic than it 
is in the original. In 1877 James had avoided contractions and col- 
loquialisms, but in 1907 he was more tolerant of them. This is 
especially true of Newman’s speeches, as the following examples 
will show: “I have been my own master all my life” > “Tve skipped 
about in my shirt all my life”; “Oh, horrors!” > “Oh, shucks!”; 
“Yes” > “Yes—I’'ll be hanged if I ain’t sure!”; “You are sad, eh?” 
> “Youve got a sentimental stomach-ache, eh?” Such changes 
hardly bear out the view that James changed Newman from a 
simple American to a sophisticate, at least so far as his speech is 
concerned. 

The greatest stylistic difference between the two versions of The 
American is the marked increase in figures of speech. It is obvious 
that in rereading the novel James translated plain statements into 
metaphors. Many of the figures simply make concrete an abstract 
noun or a generalized statement. This kind of figure is illustrated in 
the following passages: 


1877 7 1907 
Yes, this seeing of the world was Yes, these waters of the free curi- 
very pleasant, and he would will- osity were very soothing, and he 
ingly do a little more of it. (93) would splash in them till they ran 
dry. (100) 
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_,.. and it was both uncomfortable 
and slightly contemptible to feel 
obliged to square one’s self with a 
standard. (82) 


The old lady greeted Newman 
with majestic formality, and, look- 
ing round her, called several of the 
persons who were standing near. 
They were elderly gentlemen, of 
what Valentin de Bellegarde had 
designated as the high-nosed cate- 
gory; two or three of them wore 
cordons and stars, (273) 
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... one shouldn’t hunt about for a 
standard as a lost dog hunts for a 
master. (87) 


His hostess greeted him with a fine 
hard urbanity and, looking round, 
called to several of the persons 
standing at hand. They were el- 
derly gentlemen with faces as 
marked and featured and filled-in, 
for some science of social topog- 
raphy, as, to Newman’s whimsical 
sense, any of the little towered and 
battered old towns, on high emi- 
nences, that his tour of several 
countries during the previous sum- 
mer had shown him; they were 
adorned with strange insignia, cor- 
dons and ribbons and orders, as if 
the old cities were flying flags and 
streamers and hanging out shields 
for a celebration. ... (313) 


Some of the figures are essentially witty. In them James is 
playing with words and ideas or invoking surprise through the 
swift incongruity between the two elements in the figure. Of the 
many instances the following are typical: . 


1877 


. . - he was too short, as he said, to 


afford a belly. (118) 


The truth is that circumstances had 
done much to cultivate in Mrs. 
Tristram a marked tendency to 
irony. Her taste on many points 
differed from that of her husband, 
and though she made frequent con- 
cessions it must be confessed that 
her concessions were not always 
graceful, They were founded upon 
a vague project she had of some day 


1907 
. .. he was too short a story as he 
said, to afford an important digres- 
sion. (129) 


The truth is that circumstances had 


-done much to cultivate in Mrs. 


Tristram the need for any. little 
intellectual luxury she could pick 
up by the way. Her taste on many 
points differed from that of her 
husband; and though she made 
frequent concessions to the dull 
small fact that he had married her 
it must be confessed that her re- 
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doing something very positive, 
something a trifle passionate. What 
she meant to do she could by no 
means have told you; but mean- 
while, nevertheless, she was buying 
a good conscience, by installments. 


(35) 


The marquis appeared to have de- 
cided that the fine arts offered a 
safe subject of conversation, as not 
leading to startling personal reve- 
lations. ... His manners seemed to 
indicate a fine, nervous dread that 
something disagreeable might hap- 
pen if the atmosphere were not 
purified by allusions of a thoroughly 
superior cast. “What under the 
sun is the man afraid of?” New- 
man asked himself. “Does he think 
I am. going to offer to swap jack- 
knives with him?” It was useless 
to shut his eyes to the fact that the 
marquis was profoundly disagree- 


able to him. (198-199) 
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serves were not always muffled in 
pink gauze. They were founded 
upon the vague project of her some 
day affirming herself in her total- 
ity; to which end she was in ad- 
vance getting herself together, 
building herself high, enquiring, in 
short, into her dimensions. (35-36) 


The Marquis appeared to have de- 
cided that the fine arts offered a 
safe subject of conversation, as not 
leading to uncouth personal revela- 
tions. . . . his manner seemed to 
indicate a fine nervous dread that 
something disagreeable might hap- 
pen if the atmosphere were not 
kept clear of stray currents from 
windows opened at hazard. “What 
under the sun is he afraid of?” 
Newman asked himself. “Does he 
think I'm going to offer to swap 
jack-knives with him?” It was 
useless to shut his eyes to the fact 
that the Marquis was as disagree- 
able to him as some queer, rare, 
possibly dangerous biped, perturb- 
ingly akin to humanity, in one of 
the cages of a “show.” (219) 


Some of the figures in the revision have the qualities of a seven- 
teenth-century conceit: they are compounded of incongruous ele- 
ments; they are spun out at great length; they create the thought 
rather than merely illustrate it. They are tools and materials rather 
than ornaments. In such figures the revised text differs markedly 
from the original, and the thought is altered, refined, and expanded, 


as in the following: 


| «1877 

He had little of the small change 
of conversation, and his stock of 
ready-made formulas and phrases 
was the scantiest. (217) 


1907 
He had little of the smali change 
of conversation and rarely rose to 
reach down one of those ready- 
made forms and phrases that drape, 
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whether fresh or frayed, the hooks 
and pegs of the general wardrobe of 
talk—that repository in which alone 
so many persons qualify for the dis- 
cipline of society, as supernumer- 
ary actors prepare, amid a like 
provision, for the ordeal of the 
footlights. He was able on the 
other hand, at need, to make from 
where he sat one of the long arms 
that stretch quite out of place—to 
the effect, as might mostly be felt, 
of coming back with some propo- 
sition as odd as a single shoe. (242) 


The foregoing kind of figure will not be approved by all readers 
and writers. If it is assumed that a figure of speech in narrative 
prose should lend itself to illustration by way of pencil or brush, the 
example just quoted will fail the test. But it cannot be said that 
James was laboriously contriving this figure for the sake of gratui- 
tously decorating an idea that was more clearly and simply ex- 
pressed in the text of 1877, for the two passages are not identical in 
meaning. The original makes the simplest kind of statement about 
Newman as a conversationalist; the revision makes the generaliza- 
tion, then adds a qualification, expands this into a comment upon 
society and conversation, and concludes with a new note on New- 
man as a talker. 

To summarize: in revising The American James freely added 
modifiers, substituted exact, concrete words for general terms, re- 
worked conventionalized figures of speech, and recast direct state- 
ments as figures. Although these changes result in sentences which. 
are longer and more involved than those in the first edition, they 
do not fundamentally change the meanings: they refine and expand 
and comment upon the original ideas. 

A comparison of the plot and characters of the two versions of 
The American may be made more understandable by a brief sum- 
mary of the novel. It opens with Christopher Newman, a wealthy 
American newly arrived in Europe, visiting the Louvre and pur- 
chasing some works from a copyist, Mlle Noémie Nioche. New- 
man meets an old acquaintance, Tristram, whose wife introduces 
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him to an attractive widow of noble birth, Mme de Cintré. The 
American courts her, with the encouragement of her younger 
brother Count Valentin and despite the hostility of the older brother 
Urbain de Bellegarde and the mother. The latter two finally 
promise not to stand in the way of Newman’s courtship, but after. 
the engagement is announced they command Claire de Cintré to 
give up Newman. Valentin, fatally wounded in a duel over Mile 
Nioche, tells Newman that Mrs. Bread, an old servant, has some 
dark information which may be used to coerce the de Bellegardes. 
From Mrs. Bread, Newman secures a paper in which the former 
Marquis, on his deathbed, accused his wife of murdering him. 
After the death of Valentin, Mme de Cintré announces that she 
will enter a nunnery, but this, together with Newman’s threat to 
expose them does not move the Marquis and his mother. Newman 
finally experiences a change of heart and burns the paper. 

In revising The American James made no essential changes in 
the characters. Although he underscored a line here and lightened 
one there, he did not add or erase. In saying this I have in mind 
the following test question: Do the alterations justify or demand a 
change in the words one would use to describe a character or his 
motives or his actions? In every instance I find that no change is 
required, that at most I merely add the qualification “more” or 
“less.” To cite a simple example: in the original version Newman 
is thirty-six years old, whereas in the revision he is forty-two and a 
half. But this difference does not change Newman from a young 
man to an old one. In both texts James’s point is that Newman, 
after long experience in the workaday world of money-making, had 
reached the age of reflection. In the 1877 version he began to ask 
questions at age thirty-five, in the 1907 version at age forty. 

James’s: practice in revising is well illustrated in his treatment of 
Newman’s ingenuous declaration that he will make a great mar- 
riage. Early in the novel the American avers: 


“I want to make a great hit. I want to take my pick. My wife must be 
a magnificent woman.... I want a great woman.... What else have 
I toiled and struggled for, all these years? ... now what am I to do with 
my success? To make it perfect, as I see it, there must be a beautiful 
woman perched on the pile, like a statue on a monument.... I want 
to possess, in a word, the best article in the market.” 


e 1877, pp. 47-48; 1907, P- 49. 
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Taken at face value, this declaration is very like what Newman 
would have called a commercial proposition. It comes dangerously 
near alienating the sympathy of the reader and jarring his credulity. 
James, on rereading the novel, was fully aware of the risk involved 
in Newman’s speech, but he decided: “I had to take that over with 
the rest of him and fit it in.’* To have changed Newman’s attitude 
or to have canceled this episode would have been something more 
than revision: it would have called for rewriting. And so James 
retained Newman’s words. 

He did, however, make a few changes which slightly reduce 
Newman’s rashness and his confidence in money. For example, 
he deleted a passage in which the American declares that he will 
make the lucky woman 


“a very handsome offer... . Everything she wishes. If I get hold of a 
woman that comes up to my standard, I shall think nothing too good 
for her.... To combine the qualities I require seems to be difficult, but 
when the difficulty is vanquished it deserves a reward.”® 


To the same effect James left off the second clause in the following 
sentence: “I know the best can’t be had for mere money, but I 
rather think money will do a good deal.”® James dulled the edge 
of Newman’s self-assurance, which was rather excessive in a char- 
acter whom the reader was to admire and pity. Thus he deleted a 
page which ran as follows: 


“I have never thought much about the reasons that make it proper for 
people to turn up their noses, and so I can only decide the question off- 
hand. Looking at it in that way I can’t see anything in it. I simply 
think, if you want to know, that I’m as good as the best.... To tell the 
truth, I have always had a rather good opinion of myself; a man who 
is successful can’t help it.”2° 


In Newman’s proposal of marriage James also moderated the 
American’s strictures on the class system of Europe, but in that 
same speech Newman still declares: “I can assure you there’s quite 
enough of me to last... .”"7 

In Herrick’s opinion James distorted Newman by changing him 
from a blunt, simple American to an old egotist, too self-conscious 
and sophisticated to be attractive. As a matter of fact, the original 


7 The Art of the Novel, p. 39 ; 1877, p. 145. 
8 1877, p. 34; 1907, p. 33- ° 1877, pp. 146-147. 
1 1907, p. 169. 
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Newman was by no means obtuse. Although he was short on in- 
formation and had little capacity for systematic, abstract thinking, 
he was a man of imagination. In 1907 James made slight changes 
in two of Newman’s remarks about himself: 


1877 1907 
“I am not intellectual.” (43) “I don’t come up to my own stand- 
ard of culture.” (45) 
“I am a highly civilized man.” “I have the instincts—have them 
(44) deeply—if I haven’t the forms of a 
high civilization.” (45) 


The revised statements, it seems to me, do justice to Newman as 
James originally conceived him. 

James, then, did not make his hero more intelligent and sensi- 
tive;’* he only rendered more clearly the intelligence and sensi- 
bility which were implicit in the deeds and words of Newman in 
the 1877 version. This kind of change is illustrated in the following 
passage, which gives Newman’s response to Valentin’s question 
whether he was interested in religion: 

1877 I . 

“Not particularly. Are you a Ro- Newman thought. “Not actively.” 
man Catholic, madam?” And he He found himself speaking as if it 
turned to Madame de Cintré. were a railroad or a mine; so that 
(108) the next moment, to correct this, 

“Are you a Roman Catholic, 

madam?” he inquired of Madame 

de Cintré. (117-118) 


Again, when the Marquis too coolly and politely asks Newman 

whether he is traveling for pleasure, the American’s state of mind 

is made clear in the revision: 

1877 1907 

“Oh, I am knocking about to pick “Well, I’m visiting your country, 

up one thing and another. Of sir,” Newman replied with a cer- 

course I get a good deal of pleasure tain conscious patience—a patience 

out of it.” (174) he felt he on his side too could 
push, should need be, to stiffness; 
“and I confess I’m having a good 
time in it. Of course I get a good 
deal of pleasure out of it.” (189) 


18 The only change in this direction is that Newman now takes with him on his tour 
of the Continent six volumes of Ruskin (1907, p. 103). 
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There are many passages in the revision in which Newman 
exhibits an awareness of the attitudes and motives of others. For 
example, he asks Mme de Cintré whether she has been worried by 
the fear of annoying her mother and brother. In the original 
James merely gave Mme de Cintré’s answer, whereas in the revision 


he supplies Newman’s response to her words: 


1877 
“I had undertaken more than I 
could carry out. I have very little 
courage; J am not a heroine.” (197) 


1907 
“I had undertaken more than I 
could carry out. I’ve very little 
courage; Im not a heroine.” She 
said this, he could feel, to be very 
true with him; and it touched him 
as if she had pressed into his hand, 
for reminder, some note she had 
scrawled or some ribbon or ring 


she had worn. (218) 


And James goes one step further: he makes Newman aware of 
others’ awareness of his attitudes and motives. This interplay of 
consciousness is typically illustrated in the following passages: 


1877 
She was a woman for the light, 
not for the shade; and her natural 
line was not picturesque reserve 
and mysterious melancholy, but 
frank, joyous, brilliant action, with 
just so much meditation as was 
necessary, and not a grain more. 
To this, apparently, he had suc- 
ceeded in bringing her back. He 
felt, himself, that he was an anti- 
dote to oppressive secrets; what he 
offered her was, in fact, above all 
things a vast, sunny immunity 
from the need of having any. (218) 


19 Vol.16 


1907 
She was a creature for the sun and 
the air, for no sort of hereditary 
shade or equivocal gloom; and her 
natural line was neither imposed 
reserve nor mysterious melancholy, 
but positive life, the life of the 
great world—his great world—not 
the grand monde as there under- 
stood if he wasn’t mistaken, which 
seemed squeezable into a couple of 
rooms of that inconvenient and ill- 
warmed house: all with nothing 
worse to brood about, when neces- 
sary, than the mystery perhaps of 
the happiness that would so queerly 
have come to her. To some per- 
ception of his view and his judge- 
ment, and of the patience with 
which he was prepared to insist on 
them, he fondly believed himself 
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to be day by day bringing her 
round. She mightn’t, she couldn’t 
yet, no doubt, wholly fail in with 
them, but she saw, he made out, 
that he had built a bridge which 
would bear the very greatest weight 
she should throw on it, and it was 
for him often, all charmingly, as if 
she were admiring from this side 
and that the bold span of arch and 
the high line of the parapet—as 
if indeed on occasion she -stood 
straight there at the spring, just 
watching him at Ais extremity and 
with nothing, when the hour 
should strike, to prevent her cross- 
ing with a rush. (244-245) 


These passages, which might be multiplied many times over,” 
show the extensive alterations that James made in the expository 
and narrative parts of The American. The revisions do not, how- 
ever, change the character of Newman. At most they emphasize 
a motive or mood already present in the first version or supply the 
state of mind for the actions and speeches. And the crucial dra- 
matic passages—e.g., Newman’s pronouncement about a great mar- 
riage, his proposal, his interviews with the de Bellegardes—all these 
remain essentially unchanged. Here we find, I think, the key to 
James’s theory of revision. He looked upon Newman as a con- 
scientious biographer looks upon his subject: he had no right to 
change in 1907 what Newman said and did in 1877, but he could 
speculate about the states of mind back of those deeds and words. 
This is what James must have meant when, after freely acknowl- 
edging the weaknesses in The American, he concluded “. . . cling- 
ing to my hero as to a tall, protective, good-natured elder brother 
in a rough place, I leave the record to stand or fall by his more or 
less convincing image.” _ | 

The same thing is true of the other characters in the novel.. Re- 
reading in 1907, James saw that the most serious defect in The 


38 See, for example, the interview between Newman and Mrs. Bread (1877, pp. 224- 
226; 1907, pp. 254-256) and the love scene (1877, p. 239; 1907, p. 272). 
24 The Art of the Novel, p. 39. 
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American was the conduct of the Marquise and her older son. 
He now felt that in actual life the “house of de Bellegarde . . . 
would ... have comported itself in a manner as different as pos- 
sible from the manner to which my narrative commits it." Instead 
of holding aristocratically aloof from Newman, they would have 
squeezed him for every possible dollar. James also saw that the 
Marquise’s murder of her husband was insufficiently accounted for. 
The whole conduct of the de Bellegardes, he admitted, was “much 
more showy ... than sound.”*® Yet they remain the same in the 
1907 version. If there is a shift, it is to make them even more heart- 
less and corrupt. Thus in the original, when Newman first met 
the Marquise, he “walked up to the old lady by the fire and shook 
hands with her,” but in the revision he “came sufficiently near to 
the old lady by the fire to take in that she would offer him no 
handshake.”** In the revised scene in which the de Bellegardes 
break with Newman, the latter speaks and thinks of the mother in 
such terms as hag, odious, and offensive, stronger words than he 
used in 1877.*° 

The motive behind the de Bellegardes’ rejection of Newman is 
the same in both versions—namely, they cannot reconcile themselves 
to “a commercial person.” But the motivation of the murder is 
perhaps changed. The circumstances of the crime are as follows: 
the Marquis and his wife did not get on well, and he “admired 
pretty women.” When the daughter, Claire, reached eighteen, the 
mother insisted upon her marrying de Cintré, an odious man of 
fifty-five. The father objected, violently quarreled with his wife, 
and took to bed, never to rise again. The mother’s reasons for 
making the match were de Cintré’s willingness to take a small 
settlement and his high social position. But in the revised version 
James may have added another and a darker motive. I say may 
because I am uncertain as to the meaning of an inserted statement, 
which I italicize, in the paper which the old Marquis wrote on his 
deathbed: 


My wife has tried to kill me and has done it; I’m horribly, helplessly 
dying. It’s in order to marry my beloved daughter to M. de Cintré and 
then go on herself all the same. With all my soul I protest—I forbid it. 
I’m not insane—ask the doctors, ask Mrs. B. It was alone with me here 


18 Thid., p. 35. 18 Thid, 
*7'4877, p. 167; 1907, p. 181. 18 3877, Pp. 323-327: 1907, DD. 372-376. 
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to-night; she attacked me and put me to death. It’s murder if murder 
ever was. Ask the doctors, tell everyone, show everyone this.1® 


If go on herself all the same means that the Marquise was involved 
in an adulterous relation with de Cintré, then James has added a 
stronger motive for the murder. This interpretation finds some 
support in one other emendation which James made in Mrs. Bread’s 
review of the murder: 


1877 1907 
“My lady had long ago got over her “My lady had long ago got over 
jealousy, and she had taken to in- ‘minding’—minding, I mean, the 
difference.” (392) worst; for she had had plenty of 
assistance for throwing things off.” 


(447) 


The phrase, plenty of assistance, may mean that the Marquise sought 
consolation in extramarital relations. But even if we accept this 
reading, it motivates only the murder; it does not affect the de 
Bellegardes’ rejection of Newman. In short, James left the de 
Bellegardes just about as they were in 1877 even though he saw 
that their conduct was an “affront to verisimilitude.” He might 
have changed them, but then, he explained, the situation and sub- 
ject “wouldn’t have been the theme of The American as the book 
stands, the theme to which I was from so early pledged.””® 

James did, however, slightly change the younger son, Valentin— 
to be more exact, he emphasized the warmth and intimacy of the 
attachment between Valentin and Newman. In the original ver- 
sion the two men immediately responded to each other, but James, 
by many small strokes, strengthened the relation to one of deep 
affection. Thus, Valentin addresses the American not “with al- 
most impudent frankness” but with “confidence and candour.””* 
Instead of merely liking something about the young Frenchman, 
‘Newman now suddenly yearns to know him. The heightened 
sympathy between the two men is also shown in the following 
passage, in which Valentin responds to Newman’s statement that 
he never quarrels: 


*° 1877, p. 406; 1907, p. 464. 
7° The Art of the Novel, p. 36. 
31 899, p. 118; 1907, p. 128. 
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1877 ' 1907 
“Never? Sometimes its a duty— “You mean you just shoot? Well, 
or at least it’s a pleasure.” (122) I notify you that #// Pm shot, I 
shall have had a greater sense of 
safety with you than I have per- 
haps ever known in any relation 


of life.” (133) 


In the scene in which Newman informs Valentin of his intention 
to court Claire de Cintré, James modifies the Frenchman’s amuse- 
ment by leaving out a half page, one of the longer deletions in the 
revision.’ And one of Newman’s speeches at Valentin’s deathbed 
is changed so that it comes more from the heart.”* 

One important character remains to be considered—Mme de 
Cintré. She is untouched by the revision despite James’s recogni- 
tion in 1907 that she was too sketchily treated to win the belief of 
the reader, that in her case he had laid “too light a plank .. . over 
a ‘dark’ psychological abyss.”** But to have thrown more light 
upon her would have blurred the focus on Newman; and this was 
a price that James did not wish to pay. 

The changes which James made in The American square exactly 
with his general statements on the subject of revision. Looking 
back on his preparation of the New York edition, James said that 
before he began work he had mistakenly identified revision with 
rewriting, whereas in the actual event they had “almost nothing 
in common.”*° He soon distinguished between them, for to a 
correspondent who objected to his revising Roderick Hudson he re- 
plied: “. . . to attempt to retouch the substance of the thing would 
be as foolish as it would be (in a done and impenetrable structure) 
impracticable. What I have tried for is a mere revision of surface 
and expression. ...”®* Revision, then, might be ever so thorough, 
but it was fundamentally different from rewriting. 

James did not clearly define the latter. Even in his last word on 
the subject he said: “What re-writing might be was to remain— 
it has remained for me to this hour—a mystery.”** But one may 
suppose that it involved such things as these: compressing or ex- 


tending the time covered in a novel; omitting, adding, or redis- 
22 1877, p. 148; 1907, p. 162. 23 1877, PP. 343-344; 1907, P- 394. 
34 The Art of the Novel, p. 39. 25 1bid., p. 339. 
°° The Letters of Henry James (New York, 1920), Ul, 55. 
37 The Art of the Novel, p. 339. 
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posing episodes; altering the situation which sets the plot in mo- 
tion; changing the forces which bring about the resolution; omitting 
or adding characters or changing their traits and motives. As we 
have seen, James did none of these in what he said was his most 
thorough revision, that of The American. 

But this does not mean that James regarded revision as a super- 
ficial matter. On the contrary, he thought it required the fullest 
use of the imagination. In his first Preface he declared that to 
revise was “to live back into a forgotten state, into convictions .. . 
credulities . . . reasons of things ... old motives.”"* And in his 
final Preface he repeatedly stressed “renewal of vision,” retracing of 
footsteps, the “process of re-dreaming,” and the thrill of discovering 
that “the ‘old’ matter is there, re-accepted, re-tasted, exquisitely 
re-assimilated and re-enjoyed, believed in, to be brief, with the 
same ‘old’ grateful faith... .’?? When James was unable to re- 
kindle the original, creative glow of a novel, he simply excluded 
it from the New York edition. Thus he said that he was unable 
“to read over Washington Square... . it must go.”*° He could not 
revise the book, and he did not believe in rewriting. 

But if James could reread an early work, if the “germ” was 
still swollen with values, if the “predicament” raised moral prob- 
lems and rendered human sensibilities, if the central character had 
an inner validity—then James could revise. In the Preface to 
Roderick Hudson he compared himself to a painter who places one 
of his old works on an easel. With a moist sponge he cleans up 
the picture. If the “canvas does obscurely flush,” the painter at 
once uses his brush and varnish bottle. The sponge reveals the 
old subject matter only if the artist is able to “live back . . . the old 
relation,” and the varnish brings out more clearly and makes more 
durable the original values. Revision was active, sympathetic re- 
reading in the light of a quarter-century of study of and practice 
in the art of fiction. During that time James had experienced the 
growth of an “immense array of terms, perceptional and expres- 
sional” ;®* and as he reread in 1906-07, these terms “simply looked 
over the heads” of those he had set down on his page in 1877. Re- 
vision consisted of accepting those terms, of redirecting the original 
values in a “myriad more adequate channels.” ‘The alterations were 


38 Thid., p. 1X. 29 Thid., pp. 339-340.- 
°° Herrick, op. cit., p. 736. *1 The Art of the Novel, p. 339. 
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not determined by any set theory. James was unable to “forecast 
these chances and changes and proportions,”** nor was he, after 
the event, able to draw up a general rule. “The term that superla- 
tively, that finally ‘renders,’ is a flower that blooms by a beautiful 
law of its own (the fiftieth part of a second often so sufficing it)... 
it is there already, at any moment, almost before one can either 
miss or suspect it.”%? 

It is wrong, then, to assume that James the Reviser mercilessly 
manhandled the works of James the First. As a matter of fact, he 
regarded his novels as independent creations, as having an existence 
of their own. He respected them just as a scrupulous biographer or 
historian respects actual people and historical events. Newman did 
not come to James’s mind as a list of analyzed, excogitated motives 
and qualities; he appeared spontaneously as a self-contained, inde- 
pendent person who had to be treated as a unity. He could not be re- 
vised by simply adding or subtracting a trait or reversing an action. 
To have made such changes would, in James’s view, have been the 
equivalent of a biographer’s staying the execution of Louis XVI 
or a historian’s tampering with the Battle of Waterloo. 

With respect to revision James took a position midway between 
that of, say Charles Reade and that of George Moore. Reade was 
indignant about Blackwood’s editorial pressure on The Woman 
Hater when it appeared as a serial, but when he issued the novel 
in book form he used the serial text with only four inconsequential 
changes in phrasing. James would have called that irresponsible 
republication. Moore, on the other hand, completely rewrote 4 
Modern Lover. James would have called that irresponsible re- 
writing. 

52 Thid., p. 342. 58 Thid, 
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OF HENRY ADAMS 


WITH ATTENTION TO THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


ROBERT A, HUME 
University of Nevada 


CONSIDERATION of Henry Adams’s prose style’ as found 

in the Education? may begin with Joseph Warren Beach’s as- 
sertion that “for anyone on the lookout for good prose written by 
Americans of our time, The Education of Henry Adams will natu- 
rally be the first book to throw its monumental shadow over his 
consciousness.”* But though the Education was written by an 
American, its prose is not, Professor Beach continues perhaps para- 
doxically, American prose; 


In the manner of Henry Adams it is impossible to catch the accent of 
the American, certainly for us who pitch our tents beside the Mississippi. 
The communication is dated from Washington, but it really hails from 
somewhere in the stars equidistant from London, Rome, Boston, and 
Mont Saint Michel. It is beautiful, it is strong, it is as simple as it could 
possibly be under the circumstances. It is in the best tradition of English 
international prose, from Irving to Havelock Ellis. But since Mr. 
Mencken wrote The American Language, we have grown jealous of the 
word American. We have grown jealous, and proud, and modest; and 
it is our modesty and our pride together which forbid us to claim Henry 
Adams as they forbid us to claim George Santayana.* 


What is American prose? Professor Beach does not definitely 
tell us, though his reference to “us who pitch our tents beside the 
Mississippi” suggests that we are to regard it as a somewhat recent 
arrival from the Middle West. As a sample of writing that brings 
one “airs strongly scented with the rank growths of the Mississippi 


+ The term style is employed here in a sense given approximate definition by J. Middle- 
ton Murry: “, .. a quality of language which communicates precisely emotions or thoughts 
- «. peculiar to the author” (The Problem of Style, London, 1925, p. 71). 

* Henry Adams (1838-1918), The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918). References in this study are consistently to: this 
edition, designated simply as the Education. 

°The Outlook for American Prose (Chicago, 1926), p. 204. In this volume Professor 
Beach attempts no more than a brief and casual treatment of Adams’s prose. 

* Ibid., pp. 205 f. 
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basin,” Professor Beach submits a passage from Sherwood Ander- 
son.” Now as stylists, if not as thinkers, Adams and Anderson 
furnish a contrast so startling that we may understandably be 
tempted to deny that they can both be American. Let us not, how- 
ever, disdain the obvious: our culture, so eclectic in its genesis, has 
produced nothing if not variety, and tolerates extremes more violent 
than this one which we see exemplified in the polished phrases of 
a formally trained New Englander and the colloquialisms of a self- 
tutored Middle Westerner. Surely, both Adams and Anderson 
wrote American prose, though separate: subheadings are required 
to give them precise classification. It would seem, in other words, 
that Professor Beach’s term “English international prose,” though 
reasonable enough in certain respects, carries some misleading and 
even some disturbing implications. If we must thrust beyond the 
boundaries of our literature all writings by Americans in America 
which show a discipline and subtlety owed in appreciable part to 
European influences, the results may be appalling." 

The question is perhaps too strictly one of definition to merit 
extended discussion. Certainly, whether Henry Adams finally wrote 
American or international prose, his literary background was in 
some ways more nearly native than that of many less disciplined 
craftsmen, It included in his own family at least three literary 


The following sentence is more or less typical of the style of the passage: “There is 
no doubt I was in a magnificent mood and that I enjoyed it and when I got to the old 
town I went and stood by a small brick building that had once been a residence but was 
now a cowshed” (4 Story Teller’s Story, New York, 1924, pp. 269 f; quoted by 
Beach, op. cit., p. 212). The somewhat colloquial use of magnificent, the looseness of the 
structure (with its four simple conjunctions), the presence of an undisciplined construction 
like “went and stood,” the slightly incongruous joining of the “magnificent mood” with 
the cowshed, result indeed in a manner not to be mistaken for that of Henry Adams. 

“This is not the place to examine fully certain affinities in thought that I think exist 
between Adams and Anderson. Like Adams, Anderson renounced the conventional Ameri- 
can ideal of success. Like Adams, he studied his fellow countrymen and concluded that 
they were incapable of love or worship. Like Adams, he made a pilgrimage to medieval 
France and underwent one of the supreme experiences of his life as he contemplated 
Chartres Cathedral. See 4 Story Teller’s Story, pp. 310-313, 377-380, 398-410. 

7 Not inconceivably, for example, we might have to disinherit together writers as 
disparate (and as American) as Thomas Jefferson and Ernest Hemingway because both 
came directly under French influence. George Santayana, named with Adams by Professor 
Beach, seems to me to require a very special classification of his own: his family was not 
American, and the earlier, crucial years of his rearing were spent in Spain; his native 
tongue was not English; his writings show little American feeling. Even so, he probably 
owes something to us in an obverse way, since evidently he has realized his European 
background more intensely while contrasting it with ours, Though Adams was fond of 
saying toward the end of his life that he belonged to the twelfth century, he always knew 
his American origins, and he did not escape them. 
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generations, all.of whom strove to write, as he did later, in the 
manner called genteel. Letters from the pen of his great-grand- 
mother, Abigail Adams, have been commended in our own cen- 
tury for their stylistic polish.2 His grandfather, the versatile John 
Quincy Adams, was engrossed enough in the problems of writing 
to compose lectures on rhetoric, in which he attempted to be, how- 
ever, “more indulgent to the excesses of energy and less to the 
prudery of taste than Dr. Blair, the French critics, or even Quin- 
tilian or Horace.” John Quincy Adams’s own sentences, never- 
theless, show an. eighteenth-century devotion to form, though 
sometimes an involved structure impairs their balance; and their 
habitual moral seriousness seems to reflect his New England train- 
ing? The diplomatic writings of Henry’s father, Charles Francis 
Adams, imply a character singularly well poised, which was “the 
larger part of his [Henry’s] education as far as any single person 
affected it. ... .”™ The father’s mind and temper, like those of his 
own father and grandfather, were assertively American: “Almost 
alone among his Boston contemporaries, he was not English in 
feeling or in sympathies. Perhaps a hundred years of acute hos- 
tility to England had something to do with this family trait... .”* 

True, congenital hostility to England did not deter the young 
Henry Adams from pursuing, as an American, literary tastes that 
might also have fitted a well-tutored young Englishman of the 
time. His reading had few limits. R. P. Blackmur remarks that 
certain annotations by Adams in his maturity show “the tenacity 
with which Henry hung on to his classical reading. There are 
specific references to Juvenal, Josephus, Martial, Pliny, Tacitus, 
Varro, Suetonius, Dio Cassius, Propertius, Petronius, Horace, and 


. *See, for instance, William P. Trent, A History of American Literature, 1607-1865 
(New York, 1903), p. 196. 

° The Writings of John Quincy Adams, ed. Worthington C. Ford (New York, 1913- 
1917), VII, 203. 

10 The merits of whatever compositions I have given to the world,” he wrote, “either 
as a literary man or as a politician, consist in the application of moral philosophy to busi- 
ness, in the incessant reference direct or indirect of all narrative, argument, and inference, 
to the standard of right and wrong. Erroneous moral principle is the most fruitful of all 
the sources of human calamity and vice” (sbid., p. 202).° 

11 Education, p. 26. Probably the most famous sentence from Charles Francis Adams 
is that one addressed, in his capacity as American Minister to England during our Civil 
War, to Lord John Russell as final comment on the latter's failure to stop certain British 
firms from fitting out Confederate privateers. In its combination of suavity and power it 
suggests the later manner of the son: “It would be superfluous in me to point out to your 
lordship that this is war!” (quoted in Education, p. 172). 

*3 Ibid., p. 202. 
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Lucian.”** He knew and used both French and German, learning 
the former language at home from his father,"* the latter during 
two years of schooling in Berlin.*® That he had facility as a linguist, 
despite his overmodest denials, is shown also by his extensive work 
with original documents in Anglo-Saxon law.** 

A brief survey of Adams’s reading tastes would seem helpful 
not so much in indicating what authors may have served him as 
stylistic models, as in helping to define him as the person whose 
particular thoughts and attitudes find expression in the style of the 
Education. One is not astonished to discover that his early reading 
drew him back toward the eighteenth century: 


The boy Henry soon became a desultory reader of every book he found 
readable, but these were commonly eighteenth-century historians because 
his father’s library was full of them. ... So, too, he read shelves of 
eighteenth-century poetry, but when his father offered his own set of 
Wordsworth as a gift on condition of reading it through, he declined. 
Pope and Gray called for no mental effort; they were easy reading; but 
the boy was thirty years old before his education reached Wordsworth.** 


It is pertinent, again, to our study of his style as personal revelation 
to observe that this congeniality with eighteenth-century minds 
always remained with him; it may well be one explanation for the 
feeling of many critics that Adams belongs to our own century, 
rather than to the nineteenth, since one aspect of twentieth-century 
“modernity” seems to: be renewed regard for the poets and prose 
writers of two hundred years ago. When in a notice for an edition 
of Chatterton, Henry Cabot Lodge, revealing his obeisance to nine- 
teenth-century critical standards, described that unhappy poet's 
generation as nothing but “dust and ashes,” Adams was quick to 
respond: “But do you think it quite fair to say that a generation 


13 “Henry and Brooks Adams: Parallels to Two Generations,” Southern Review, V, 310 
(Autumn, 1939). The annotations appear in copies of the first and second editions of 
Brooks Adams’s Law of Civilization and Decay, preserved by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

14 Education, p. 36. l 

15 Thid., p. 77. “Adams never learned to talk German well,” he says here with his 
usual self-depreciation, “but the same might be said of his English, if he could believe 
Englishmen. He learned not to annoy himself on this account.” 

16 See his “Anglo-Saxon Courts of Law,” in Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law, ed. Adams 
(Boston, 1876), pp. 1-54. 

1! Education, p. 36. His inability to enjoy Wordsworth may be worth noting in con- 
nection with a parallel inability, often hinted at, to appreciate the American transcenden- 
talists. See ibid., pp. 27, 35, 63. 
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which had Gray and Collins for models, and produced Burns, was 
wholly dust and ashes?”*® And later, on the same theme: 


I will resume’ the “dust and ashes” argument hereafter. I am sorry you 
think so poorly of Gray, whom I rank very high indeed. ... I feel a 
little awkward about literary judgment. Everyone now snubs the last 
century and I see that Stephen considers Scott to be poor stuff. I con- 
fess I do think Pope a poet, and Gray, too, and Cowper, and Goldsmith. 
But this may be a youthful prejudice, or rather prejudice contracted in 
youth.?9 


Adams was also well acquainted, of course, with the writings 
of his own time. The direction in which his mind and tempera- 
ment grew may be inferred from such statements as: “Books re- 
mained as in the eighteenth century, the source of life, and as they 
came out—Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer, Tennyson, Macaulay, Car- 
lyle, and the rest—they were devoured; but as far as happiness went, 
the happiest hours of the boy’s education were passed in summer 
lying on a musty heap of Congressional Documents in the old 
farmhouse at Quincy, reading ‘Quentin Durward, ‘Ivanhoe,’ and 
“The Talisman.’ .. .”®° He observes in the Education that in ma- 
turer years he “thought Matthew Arnold the best form of expres- 
sion of his time.”** He confided to an acquaintance: “I admire 
Swinburne’s poetic faculty immensely. No other of my contem- 
poraries has appreached him . . . but I long since made up my 
mind not to seek the acquaintance of poets; it spoils their poetry. 
I knew Swinburne twenty years ago and have needed twenty years 
to get over it... .”*? Of his friendships with Rudyard Kipling and 
Henry James, however, he had no such comment to offer.. He en- 
joyed most of their writings, though he owned frankly that he 
“broke down on The Portrait of a Lady.”** 

It is not likely that compositions in either French or German 
served him at all as stylistic models. He could never, he confessed, 
appreciate the majesty said to be present in French verse;** though 
perhaps in this connection one should not forget the delight that 


19 Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1918, ed. Worthington C. Ford (Boston, 1930-1938), 
I, 269 (June 15, 1875). Hereinafter this collection is designated as Letters. 

19 Ibid., p. 270 (June ?, 1875). 2 Education, p. 39. 

31 Ibid., p. 358. 

22 To Charles Milnes Gaskell, Letters, I, 352 (June 10, 1883). 

3? thid., p. 333 (Jan. 29, 1882). 34 Education, p. 142. 
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he took toward the close of his life in medieval French songs.”° 
‘A knowledge of German, he was convinced, might well be more 
damaging than helpful to one trying to achieve good English style.” 

His preferences among American writers are not so easily dis- 
covered, though one may possibly infer some of them from a letter 
to Charles Milnes Gaskell helping him plan a lecture on American 
literature, and naming authors who might interest dilettante Eng- 
lish listeners.” The letter pays tribute to Jefferson, Lincoln, Haw- 
thorne, Walt Whitman, and Washington Irving; seems to regard 
Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, and Mrs. Stowe as acceptable; and dis- 
parages Everett and Cooper. (Adams could be free of family bias: 
Everett was his uncle.) No mention is made of Melville, Prescott, 
Thoreau, or Emerson, though the omission of the last three is per- 
haps explained in the remark that “you don’t want to be didactic 
and you do want to amuse your audience, so I advise you not to 
dwell long on historians, essayists, or critics... .” Elsewhere, how- 
ever, he indicates his opinion that Emerson, Theodore Parker, and 
some of their followers, were eccentric offshoots of the pulpit, and 
to be classified as naive.** He seemed to respect the work of Bret 
Harte,”® and to read Mark Twain with pleasure.*° 

A knowledge of Adams’s family background and of his literary 
tastes thus confirms what is an easy enough hypothesis for even the 
most casual reader of his books: that here is, beyond any possibility 
of mistake, a scholarly American; and, more specifically, a schol- 
arly New Englander. It is a scholarly New Englander whose 
thought and emotion give the paragraphs of the Education their 
particular dignity and formality. Adams’s characterization of the 
New England type of pre-Civil War statesman might perhaps be 
applied to his own prose style: “sane and steady . . . , well-balanced, 
educated, and free from meanness.”*? Seldom if ever is there a 


5 See R. P. Blackmur, “Henry Adams: Three Late Moments,” Kenyon Review, I, 729 
(Winter, 1940). 

2° See his Life of George Cabot Lodge (Boston, 1911), p. 50. 

37 Letters, 1, 167 £. (Oct. 5, 1869). 

238 See n. 17, above. That Adams was aware of Melville and had probably read him 
is indicated by a couple of allusions in the Letters (1, 463, 483); he does not, however, 
submit any estimate of him. In a letter to young Henry Cabot Lodge (Letters, I, 228) he 
mentions Prescott, Motley, Parkman, and Bancroft as being “none of them men of extraor- 
dinary gifts,” although this judgment seems to be based mostly on his opinion that they 
would not “have been likely to do much in the world if they had chosen differently,” 
i.e., chosen not to be historians. 

2° Education, p. 385. 30 Letters, Il, 326 £, $1 Education, p. 101. 
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lapse into colloquialism or a loss of cultivated poise; the vocabulary 
is learned and delicately weighed; the grammar is correct; the 
punctuation. painstaking; the syntax disciplined. To be sure, some- 
times the freedom from technical defect is a kind of defect in itself. 
Many a reader may feel that a construction like the following might 
be more readable if less correct: “One does what one can with one’s 
means, and casting up one’s balance sheet, one expects only a rea- 
sonable return on one’s capital.” It is impossible to escape that 
impersonal pronoun—re-repeated to the bitter end, as no doubt 
Boston pedagogy required. So marked an instance of pedantic 
stiffness, however, does not often occur. All in all, the prose of the 
Education is strong and “elegant” in an eighteenth-century sense, 
seeming to carry, even to readers not deeply sympathetic with its 
author, a highly civilized quality. It is probably this quality which 
impels Joseph Warren Beach to remark: “Henry Adams is broad- 
cloth.”*? 

In conjunction with this brief survey of Adams’s literary tastes, 
it may be profitable to glance also at certain principles of rhetoric 
enunciated in his letters. Again, those principles are probably ref- 
erable to, and throw light upon, the individual peculiarities of 
thought and emotion which find expression in his own manner of 
writing, though the relationship is too involved to be examined 
here in close detail. Although he did not think of himself as a 
literary man, he developed, through his labors as an historian and 
as editor (1870-1877) of the North American Review, a number of 
definite ideas about what constitutes good writing. To readers of 
today some of these may seem more sound than novel; but when 
one remembers the disparity between the tastes of the nineteenth 
century and our own, this may again indicate Adams’s eighteenth- 
and twentieth-century mindedness. The principle of conciseness 
was with him a constant ideal. “I recommend you,” he wrote to 
young Henry Cabot Lodge, his assistant editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review, “to try going over your manuscript always and strike 
out every superfluous word. You will find it pays also to try to 
condense your sentences and recast them for the purpose.”** Along 


22 Op. cit., p. 214. 

28 Letters, 1, 269 (June 15, 1875). Incidentally, it would seem that in spoken discourse, 
at least, Lodge never developed sufficient discipline to please Adams. Of course, Lodge’s 
ideals became more and more political, and Adams was convinced that any man engaging 
in politics during this particular stage in American history was du¢ for a general deteriora- 
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with this principle of economy, he upheld that of variety. Criti- 
cizing one of Lodge’s manuscripts, he wrote: 


I think I have before now suggested that you should give your style a 
little more variety and freedom. The sentences to my ear sound rather 
too much like each other, and occasionally a mere change of punctuation 
would relieve the eye, while the ear will often follow the eye and deceive 
itself; in other cases it is easy to turn a sentence around and begin. at the 
end. The most difficult thing to me is to vary the length of my sentences 
so as to relieve the attention. In the struggle to do this, I have sometimes 
found myself doing very clumsy things.34 


As this passage suggests, however, variety should not be sought at 
the expense of naturalness. Adams denounced one of the stylistic 
dicta of Herbert Spencer, who submitted that the most forceful and 
economical word-order in a sentence calls for the predicate before 
the subject. On this principle, Spencer conceded, English idiom is 
awry, and one must go Ossian to find “the theoretically best ar- 
rangement.” One should begin, Adams countered, with the con- 


cept of uniformity and work thence to variety: reversing the process 
would be absurd. 


I cannot conceive [Adams wrote] how any rule of prose can be made 
that shall not require the subject to stand first. This is a general law, 
and is equivalent to saying that one ought to begin at the beginning. 
“Jack loves Joan” is right. “Joan loves Jack” is not the forcible way 
of saying that Jack loves Joan. “Diana is great” is the ordinary, correct 
and regular mode of stating the fact. “Great is Diana” requires an inter- 
jection mark after it. You may test this rule in practice to any extent.... 

Another rule, however, which seems to me essential to good prose, 
is that the reader ought to be as little conscious of the style as may be. 
It should fit the matter so closely that one should never be quite able to 
„say that the stylé is above the matter—nor below it.... The higher 
you pitch the key, the harder it is to sing up to it, and the effect no 
greater.25 
tion. (See Letters, I, 331.) Twenty-five years later Adams remarked of his younger friend: 
“The true type of successful cant, which rests on no belief at all, is Cabot, who. grabs 
everything and talks pure rot to order . . .” (to Elizabeth Cameron, Letters, II, 313, 
_ Feb. 3, 1901). This was the man who, after Adams’s death, was to write the Editor's 
Preface to the Education! 

8* Letters, I, 318 (Dec. 20, 1879). 

35 Spencer, “The Philosophy of Style,” in Theories of Style, ed. Lane Cooper (New 


York, 1907), p. 296. 
88 To Lodge, Letters, 1, 261 £. (June 25, 1874), 
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The remark of Joseph Warren Beach, already quoted, that the 
prose of the Education is beautiful, strong, and “as simple as it 
could possibly be under the circumstances,” indicates that in the 
view of at least one critic Adams practiced what he preached, and 
attained the triple goal of economy, variety, and naturalness in his 
writing. Not content, however, with what appears to be a casual, 
though intelligent, estimate, we may now examine directly some of 
the more prominent stylistic features of the book. 

One of these, of course, is the consistent avoidance of the first 
person singular pronoun. In always referring to himself by name, 
or as “he,” Adams may have been applying a recommendation he 
had made some years before: “If we could only be impersonal, our 
books would be better than they are... .”°* A further explanation 
is to be inferred from the Preface to the Education, where Adams 
remarks ironically: 

As educator Jean Jacques [Rousseau] was, in one respect, easily first; 
he erected 2 monument of warning against the Ego. Since his time, 
and largely thanks to him, the Ego has steadily tended to efface itself, 
and, for purposes of model, to become a manikin on which the toilet 
of education is to be draped in order to show the fit or misfit of the 
clothes. The object -of study is the garment, not the figure.®® 


Presumably, then, the avoidance of “I” in the book is Adams’s way 
of effacing the ego, or at least of diverting attention from the 
“manikin” whose “garment,” or education, is his subject. Whether 
this result is attained may be doubted. Did Adams think to depress 
the ego by the same means which Julius Caesar in his Commen- 
taries used to exalt it? Just as the reader may not forget that it was 
Caesar in Gaul, so he may not forget that it was Adams in Amer- 
ica: the surname stands forth in mock-modesty on every page. 
True, the use of the third person may to some extent separate nar- 
rator from narrative. Though one is incessantly reminded that it 
is Adams whose story is being told, one is not often reminded that 
Adams is doing the telling; and it may have been this apparent 
detachment, instead of a true effacement of the ego, that Adams 
desired. Particularly in the concluding chapters, devoted mainly 
to an exposition of his dynamic theory of history, Adams wished 
to treat himself impersonally—merely as a “point” in the twentieth 
century to which he might draw a line of historical sequence 
°T Thid., p. 344 (Dec. 26, 1882). 38 Education, pp. ix f. 
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emanating from the thirteenth.®® He was thus devoting these pages 
not to autobiography so much as to an elaborate social and historical 
hypothesis, and using himself only as a convenient working item. 
What Adams sacrificed stylistically by avoiding the first person 
pronoun is the converse of what he gained. Most of all he sacrificed 
that naturalness which, as a critic, he prized. Almost all readers, 
consciously or not, must experience a slight psychological jar at 
encountering “he” where they would normally expect “I.” Adams 
affronts an immemorial language-habit of the race by writing: 


He first found himself sitting on a yellow kitchen floor in strong sun- 
light. He was three years old when he took this earliest step in educa- 
tion; a lesson of color. The second soon followed; a lesson of taste. On 
December 3, 1841, he developed scarlet fever. For several days he was 
as good as dead, reviving only under the careful nursing of his family. 
When he began to recover strength, about January 1, 1842, his hunger 
must have been stronger than any pleasure or pain, for while in after 
life he retained not the faintest recollection of his illness, he remembered 
quite clearly his aunt entering the sickroom bearing in her hand a saucer 
with a baked apple.*° 


Now some of the items in this passage are the sort which one 
person might well be telling about another, and the third person 
pronoun seems appropriate. There is nothing unnatural, for ex- 
ample, about a statement like, “On December 3, 1841, he de- 
veloped scarlet fever,” since it records objectively a biographical 
fact. Certain other items in the passage, however, are not only 
biographical but autobiographical: they are not the kind that one 
person tells about another except by a shift in phrasing, involving 
the use of expressions like, “He used to say that...” or, “He re- 
members that... .” Such an item as “He first found himself 
sitting on a yellow kitchen floor in strong sunlight” is a direct 
personal recollection requiring the first person pronoun. It is auto- 
biographical, not merely biographical. Adams, however, not dis- 
tinguishing between the two types of items, mixes them together in 


so. . he began a volume which he mentally knew as ‘Mont-Saint-Michel and 


Chartres: a Study of Thirteenth-Century Unity.’ From that point he proposed to fix a 
position for himself, which he could label: “The Education of Henry Adams: a Study of 
Twentieth-Century Multiplicity’ (Editor's Preface, Education, p. vii). For an exposition 
and evaluation of Adams's dynamic theory of history, see my “Henry Adams's Quest for 
Certainty,” Stanford Studies in Language and Literature, 1941, ed: Hardin Craig (Stanford 
University, 1941), pp. 361-373. 

4° Education, p. 5. 
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the same passage, both here and throughout the book, with a stylistic 
consequence which, if not actually grotesque, is often markedly 
stilted. Knowing the man, one may suspect him of betraying a 
deeply grounded inability to face things squarely: for some reason 
shying away from his own story, he pretends that his memories 
belong to someone else. The reader, who will hardly humor him 
in this pretense when the memories are obviously Adams’s own, 
may find himself half-consciously revising any given passage to se- 
cure the authentic autobiographical tone. 


A result accompanying this unnaturalness of style in the Educa- 
tion is that the reader seldom feels a sense of intimacy, or warmth, 
or chattiness, such as may be found often in Adams’s correspond- 
ence. Much of this difference is due, to be sure, to the difference 
in audience. When he wrote, for example, to his old friend Charles 
Milnes Gaskell, he could be informal, even playfully ungram- 
matical. On board the R.M.S. Teutonic, February 3, 1892, he 
addressed his friend: “Here I am, sure as eggs is addled, wobbling 
down the Irish Channel on the big ship, and bound, beyond recall, 
to a week’s misery, and the new world.”** In the Education, how- 
ever, this same experience is presented as follows: “At last, on 
February 3, he drove, after a fashion, down the Irish Channel, on 
board the Teutonic.”** Some dignity is gained; much vividness is 
lost. The change is not owing entirely, of course, to the difference 
in number of the pronouns; but the mere fact that in the second 
account Adams speaks not of “me” but of “him” does help to lend 
constrained objectivity to the relation. As the letter to Gaskell 
continues, he lets himself go: “My toes are beastly cold and I expect 
never, never to be warm again, for the northwest wind blows like 
Boreas the brawler that he is.... I am going to my cabin to turn 
on the electricity and the steam, and read a good book, and try to 
play that I am enjoying the best of possible oceans.”**? In the Educa- 
tion he is more sedulous of the sentence structure (is he thereby 
less American than in the letters?) and stands farther aside to look 
at himself and the experience. Thinking of himself in grander 
terms, he omits mention of the cold toes: “That he should have a 
deck stateroom, with fresh air, and read all night, if he chose, by 
electric light, was matter for more wonder than life had yet sup- 
plied, in its old forms.” In the Education, further, he invokes 

** Letters, IN, 5. 4? Education, p. 318. ** Letters, HI, 5. 
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an elaborate simile: “Fate was kind on that voyage. Rudyard 
Kipling, on his wedding trip to America, thanks to the mediation 
of Henry James, dashed over the passenger his exuberant fountain 
of gaiety and wit—as though playing a garden hose on a thirsty 
and faded begonia.” It is an amusing and meaningful sentence; 
the impression given of Kipling’s personality and manner is vivid 
and doubtless accurate. Yet one wonders whether Adams’s own 
mood is as well rendered here as in the less economical, less imagi- 
native, but more personal account in the letter to Gaskell: 


...I fell into the arms of Rudyard Kipling and his new wife, and wife’s 
sister, and wife’s mother, and so have once more attached myself to the 
immortals. Henry James is responsible for this last variation on my too 
commonplace existence. ... 


With his aid 1 worried my dinners successfully, and found my pint of 
champagne tolerable, though I thought with melancholy of yours.** 


It must be noted, too, that one reading the Education finds in 
every chapter, paragraph, and sentence a quality of self-possession 
which goes beyond the mere self-command of a writer of disciplined 
prose. It is a quality so personal, as well as stylistic, that on en- 
countering it one is impelled to invoke at once the classic dictum 
of Buffon, “Le style est de homme même,” and name it, again, a 
New England quality, deriving from one who was the inheritor 
of Puritan restraint, if not actually of Puritan belief. It may perhaps 
be illustrated effectively by considering a part of Adams’s comment 
on the complacency of the Unitarian clergy and Boston society: 


Nothing quieted doubt so completely as the calm of the Unitarian clergy. 
In uniform excellence of life and character, moral and intellectual, the 
score of Unitarian clergymen about Boston, who controlled society and 
Harvard College, were never excelled. They proclaimed as their merit 
that they insisted on no doctrine, but taught, or tried to teach, the means 
of leading a virtuous, useful, unselfish life, which they held to’ be sufh- 
cient for salvation. For them, difficulties might be ignored; doubts were 
waste of thought; nothing exacted solution. Boston had solved the 
universe; or had offered and realized the best solution yet tried. The 
problem was worked out. 


““ The last sentence in this quotation is from a letter to Gaskell written on February 
26, 1892, after disembarkation (Letters, II, 6). Incidentally, at the risk of being picayunish 
over a problem in syntax, one may note that in the version quoted from the Education the 
role of Henry James is not instantly clear: whether he made possible the meeting between 
Kipling and Adams, or Kipling’s wedding trip! 
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... that the most intelligent society, led by the most intelligent clergy, 
in the most moral conditions he [Adams] ever knew, should have solved 
- all the problems of the universe so thoroughly as to have quite ceased 
making itself anxious about past or future, and should have persuaded 
itself that all the problems which had convulsed human thought from 
earliest recorded time, were not worth discussing; seemed to him the 
most curious social phenomenon he had to account for in a long life.*® 


Joseph Warren Beach gives high praise to this passage for its “in- 
tellectual vigor and penetration” but deprecates its lack of “intel- 
lectual passion.”*® Certainly a kind of passivity or listlessness, 
rather than passion, does seem to pervade Adams’s observations 
here and at many other points in the Education. As a means of 
- giving this quality, or lack of quality, further definition, we may 
briefly compare a passage from Matthew Arnold, a gentleman cer- 
tainly not listless, whose prose, we have said, was admired by 
Adams. In this paragraph Arnold is noting of Englishmen, much 
as Adams does of Bostonians, the tendency to be smugly self-gratu- 
latory in the face of unsolved spiritual challenge: 


Nothing is more common than for people to confound the inward peace 
and satisfaction which follows the subduing of the obvious faults of our 
animality with what I may call absolute inward peace and satisfaction,— 
the peace and satisfaction which are reached as we draw near to complete 
spiritual perfection, and not merely to moral perfection, or rather to rela- 
tive moral perfection. No people in the world have done more and 
struggled more to attain this relative moral perfection than our English 
race has.... But to me few things are more pathetic than to see people, 
on the strength of the inward peace and satisfaction which their rudi- 
mentary efforts toward perfection have brought them, employ, concerning 
their incomplete perfection and the religious organizations within which 
they have found it, language which properly applies only to complete 
perfection, and is a far-off echo of the human soul’s prophecy of it.*7 


The placing of Arnold’s passage beside that of Adams is instructive 
in numerous ways. Of the two, Adams’s is surely superior in clarity. 
Arnold’s involved periods, with their verbal and phrasal repetitions, 
make tedious and confused reading. The last one quoted, in par- 
ticular—containing a subject, a verb, and an object barely discover- 
able in the verbiage enveloping each of them—must be perused 


45 Education, p. 34. 48 Op, cit., p- 207. 
** Culture and Anarchy, ed. J. Dover Wilson (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 55 £. 
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more than once before it fully yields its thought. The same criti- 
cism cannot be leveled at Adams. He has not feared to use several 
short sentences, nor to employ the semicolon; and his final con- 
struction shows his ability, proved repeatedly throughout the Edu- 
cation, to write long sentences without snarling them or allowing 
them to sag in the middle. What the two men have to say is 
astonishingly similar, but the discipline of Adams’s phrasing and 
structure suggests that his composition was effected with greater 
energy and attention. On the other hand, when one searches for 
that quality which Beach names intellectual passion, the situation 
is reversed: Adams lacks it almost entirely, whereas Arnold, even 
in the brief passage here quoted, is filled with it. “To me few 
things are more pathetic than .. .” is not the kind of phrasing one 
finds in the writings of Henry Adams; nor does one find that he 
has occasion to employ such locutions as “a far-off echo of the 
human soul’s prophecy of [complete perfection].” Where Arnold 
uses the word “pathetic,” Adams uses “curious.” Arnold passes 
judgment; Adams leaves it mostly to the reader. The difference 
is, naturally, more than verbal; though its effects appear in the 
style, it relates to the basic contrast in human character between 
cynic and reformer, and a full understanding of it, as pertains to 
Adams, involves an enumeration and a precise analysis of his social 
attitudes that is beyond the scope of this study. 


The converse of “intellectual passion” may well be irony, a qual- 
ity which Adams’s style in the Education possesses to a marked 
degree. As applied to that style, however, the term seems often to 
require special defining. Much of the time one must use it to refer 
to a slightly different quality from that one discernible in Defoe 
or Swift or Fielding, which leads the reader to infer at once the 
direct opposite of the literal purport of the words. Paradoxically, 
perhaps, the writer who employs irony in this traditional sense is 
one who possesses clear-cut convictions. Concerning many impor- 
tant matters, certainly, Henry Adams lacked such convictions. From 
very early youth he was beset by torturing uncertainties.*® The 
conclusion of the opening chapter in the Education states the con- 
flict within him between inherited idealisms and practical advan- 
tages: between Quincy, which to him represented moral principle, 
and State Street in Boston, which represented bankers: 


t See, again, my “Henry Adams's Quest for Certainty,” Joc. cit. 
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. . . already, at ten years old, the boy found himself standing face to face 
with a dilemma that might have puzzled an early Christian. What was 
he?—where was he going? Even then he felt that something was wrong, 
but he concluded that it must be Boston. Quincy had always been right, 
for Quincy represented a moral principle. ... 

Sixty years afterwards he was still unable to make up his mind. Each 
course had its advantages, but the material advantages, looking back, 
seemed to lie wholly in State Street.*® 


Recently Yvor Winters has pointed out with considerable trench- 
ancy that from his earliest years Adams was prone to create dif- 
culties where few or none existed, and that thus he brought himself 
at last to the point of not understanding or believing in anything.®° 
It would seem only fair to say that Adams was well aware of this 
unhappy tendency in himself long before his critics were. Aside 
from ‘the just-quoted passage about the conflict in him between 
Quincy and State Street, there are numerous others in the Educa- 
tion acknowledging that a paralyzing uncertainty is the key to an 
understanding of his career. He characterizes himself as possessing 
even more markedly than most New Englanders “the habit of 
doubt; of distrusting his own judgment and of totally rejecting 
the judgment of the world; the tendency to regard every question 
as open; the hesitation to act except as a choice of evils; the shirk- 
ing of responsibilty... .”°* He realized that he had “no need to 
learn from Hamlet the fatal effect of the pale cast of thought on 
enterprises great or small.”®? 

Hence it is not surprising to discern that for Adams irony fre- 
quently was valuable not in conveying to the reader the exact op- 
posite of the asserted meaning, but in achieving a confused and 
ambivalent compromise between the two extremes. It was a 


t Education, pp. 21 £ 

°° “Henry Adams: or the Creation of Confusion,” The Anatomy of Nonsense (Norfolk, 
Conn., 1943), pp. 41 ff., passim. ‘Winters seems to feel that Adams's insistence on the ten- 
tativeness of all judgments was the outgrowth of a Calvinistic confusion of mind, fathered 
in a sense by William Ockham and almost studiously fostered by Adams himself. One 
should surely remark, however, that such an insistence was probably in part the gift of 
modern science. It is understandable that to the extent that Adams’s attitudes were in- 
fluenced by science, they grew steadily more confused. By the time he was old, the cer- 
tainties of Newtonian physics (which probably helped account, through their transmutation 
into philosophic metaphor, for the personal and political forthrightness of Henry’s great- 
grandfather, the second President) were dissipating. Adams was “ahead of his time” in 
formulating a personal philosophy of uncertainty and uneasiness that might be inferred 
today, for example, from Einsteinian relativity. 

51 Education, p. 6. 53 Ibid., Pp. 232. 
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method, for which he must have been grateful, of saying some- 
thing and at the same time not saying it. One wonders, for 
example, whether his statement that “sixty years afterwards he 
was still unable to make up his mind” as to the respective de- 
sirabilities of Quincy and State Street, does not partake of this 
particular ironic quality. The fact was, as he plainly indicates, 
that his mind had always been made up to follow the moral 
direction of Quincy; he was both fated and resolved to be, like his 
ancestors, hostile to State Street. But what was right morally was 
not “right” practically. He made his choice but, young or old, 
could not rid himself of misgivings. It was this diffident decision 
that destined him to be a redundant figure in America of the Gilded 
Age, that set him off in contrast to such an ornament of that age 
as William C. Whitney. From Adams’s remarks about Whitney’s 
success, the quality of admiration does not seem to be lacking: 


Already in 1893 Whitney had finished with politics after having gratified 
every ambition, and swung the country almost at his will; he had thrown 
away the usual objects of political ambition like the ashes of smoked 
cigarettes; had turned to other amusements, satiated every taste, gorged 
every appetite, won every object that New York afforded, and, not yet 
satisfied, had carried his field of activity abroad, until New York no 
longer knew what most to envy, his horses or his houses. He had suc- 
ceeded precisely where Clarence King had failed.5* 


The final sentence, on the other hand, brings one to a halt. If 
Whitney’s success was a contrast to King’s failure, Adams’s tribute 
to the former’s achievement at once becomes suspect; for it was 
King whom Adams idolized. It was King alone who, of all the 
clever, educated people Adams knew, “stood out in extraordinary 
prominence as the type and model of what Adams would have 
liked to be, and of what the American, as he conceived, should have 
been and was not.’°* One would surmise, then, that to Adams 
failure was in some respects preferable to success, or at least as good, 
since failure was not incompatible with being as fine a person as 
Clarence King. There is, however, no direct, unambiguous state- 
ment from Adams to, clear up this problem of attitude: one en- 
counters only the verbal compromises of his special brand of irony. 
When he deals specifically with his own career, many if not 
most of his comments are, obviously, couched in this tone of ironic 
"3 Thid., pp. 347 f. 54 fhbid., p. 309. 
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evasion. His chapter “Twenty Years After” contains observations 
that the cognizant reader can neither accept nor reject, as, for ex- 
ample: “Perhaps Henry Adams was not worth educating. . . .”*° 
Even with the “perhaps” this is inescapably a titbit of mock-mod- 
esty, like his remark concerning his own literary compositions:“. . . 
he thought altogether ridiculous the number of volumes he counted 
on the shelves of public libraries. He had no notion whether they 
served a useful purpose; he had worked in the dark... .”°° With 
similar latent ambiguity he speaks of his satisfactions over the 
years: “He had enjoyed his life amazingly, and would not have 
exchanged it for any other that came in his way; he was, or thought 
he was, perfectly satisfied with it... .”°’ Perhaps the key phrase 
here is, “or thought he was.” For, as he could not have helped 
knowing, he is protesting too much his unalloyed happiness over 
a period which saw the desolation of his inherited political hopes,*® 
and, somewhat later, the suicide of his wife,°® concerning whom he 
maintains throughout the Education a poignant silence. 

Perhaps the Janus-faced element in his style may be defended, 
after a fashion, because it so strikingly reflects the state of confusion 
in Adams’s mind and soul; and, of course, it helps to make the 
Education a challenging and a baffling problem in scholarly reading, 
the kind that a sly teacher may safely hand over to a brilliant under- 
graduate as antidote to the latter’s intolerable pride in his own 
critical faculties. Nevertheless, many intelligent readers must lay 
down unfinished a book which so persistently avoids both of the 
comprehensible extremes of cutting irony and lucid direct state- 
ment. 

One can turn with a certain relief to considering Adams’s sty- 
listic faculty for conciseness. Not only do the pages of the Educa- 
tion show, in general, noteworthy economy and efficiency; they are 
studded with terse observations, characterizations, and witticisms. 
Ordinarily these do not quite reach the quality of epigram: they 
lack the ultimate nicety of balance, or, perhaps, depend too much 
on the context to stand brilliantly alone. A few examples follow: 


55 Ibid., p. 314. 

5° Tbid:, p. 315. One might wish to chuckle at the too, too modest Adams: “Oh, so 
you counted them, did you, sir?” 

57 Ibid., p. 316 

58 See ibid., pp. 255-267, passim. 

5° See Katherine Simonds, “The Tragedy of Mrs. Henry Adams,” New England Quar- 
terly, IX, 564-582 (Dec., 1936). 
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From the old world point of view, the American had no mind; he had 
an economic thinking machine which could work only on a fixed line. 
The American mind exasperated the European as a buzz-saw might 
exasperate a pine forest.®° 


In every hundred men, a certain number obstruct by instinct, and try to 
invent reasons to explain it afterwards.® 


. the affectation of readiness for death is a stage rôle, and stoicism is 
a a stupid resource, though the only one.®? 


No one means all he says, and yet very few say all they mean, for words 
are slippery and thought is viscous, . . 83 


Four years of Harvard College, if successful, resulted in an autobio- 
graphical blank, a mind on which only a water-mark had been stamped.*4 


. the mere suggestion that a sun existed above him would outrage the 
self-respect of a deep-sea fish that carried a lantern on the end of its 
65 
nose. 


The progress of evolution from President Washington to President 
Grant, was alone evidence enough to upset Darwin,®® 


. . . all opinion founded on fact must be error, because the facts can 
never be complete, and their relations must be always infinite.®* 


Several of these sentences, one must note, show slight imperfections. 
Any flaw by itself is scarcely worth mention, but throughout the 
book it combines with others often enough to keep Adams’s prose 
from attaining the very highest rank. It is probably not mere 
pedantry to observe that a consummate stylist would manage to 
avoid, for example, the vague reference of the pronoun # in the 
second sentence quoted. The third sentence, containing both af- 
fectation and réle, exhibits a slight tautology. Epigrammatic polish 
would have been more nearly achieved in the fourth sentence if 
the subjects of all the clauses had been made either singular or 
plural. In the sixth some clumsiness is caused by the presence of 
two adjectival zhat clauses. In the last one there is, again, an un- 


°° Education, p. 180. 81 Thid., p. 393. 92 bid., pp. 395 £. 
63 Tbid., p. 451. t Thid., p. 55- °5 Ibid., p. 239. 
°° Thid., p. 266. °7 Thid., p. 410. 
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necessary shift from singular to plural (“fact . . . facts”); and the 
phrase “must be always,” where most readers probably expect the 
more nicely cadenced “must always be,” raises a suspicion that 
Adams may have had a slightly defective ear. (Presumably he was 
not pedantically refusing to split the verb phrase, since earlier in 
the sentence one finds “can never be.” He may have been trying 
for variety by deliberately making the two phrases nonparallel. ) 

Such blemishes, it should be urged, do not keep the prose in the 
Education from attaining a high level, though they do keep it from 
the highest. The numerous virtues are not to be ignored. In 
Adams’s sentences and paragraphs, few if any “devices” are no- 
ticeable. He does not overemploy alliteration, inversion, or repeti- 
tion, nor suffer the intrusion of verse rhythms. There is little 
about his writing, in short, to suggest T. E. Hulme’s conception of 
prose: a museum where all the old weapons of poetry are kept.®° 
Without conspicuous strain, he usually achieves the union between 
matter and manner; the result is an individual style that yet does 
not thrust itself on the reader. By consistently varying the length 
of phrases and sentences, he avoids the monotony against which he 
warned young Lodge, but still customarily retains a natural move- 
meut and organization. Now and then he exhibits a fondness for 
parenthesis, though he never carries it to the point of inescapable 
mannerism, as his friend Henry James finally did. 

The most difficult reading in the Education is in the final chap- 
ters. Any obscurity derives, however, not from any basic change 
in his method, but from the introduction at this point of a different 
and more complex subject matter. An exposition of the dynamic 
theory of history cannot be easily perused, since the theory is filled 
with scientific technicalities and logical confusions. It may have 
been the virtual unintelligibility of this concluding section of the 
book which prompted the author of the Editor’s Preface to remark: 
“The point on which the author failed to please himself . . . was 
the usual one of literary form.”®° 


58 See Notes on Language and Style, ed, Herbert Read (Seattle, 1929), p. 15. 

° Education, p. vii. According to James Truslow Adams (Henry Adams, New York, 
1933, P. 226), Adams himself wrote the Editor’s Preface, although it is signed by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. This assertion, however, is not substantiated. Ferris Greenslet of the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company writes: “There is no truth in the statement by James Truslow Adams 
that the Editor’s Preface, which was signed by Lodge, was written by Henry Adams himself, 
except in so far.as the longest and most important paragraph in the Preface, the second, 
was quoted from Adams, and there are other indirect quotations from his personal state- 
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It is not surprising, of course, that the author failed to please 
himself, for he was a gentleman seldom pleased. Did he please 
his readers? If to please can mean, in a literary sense, to produce 
a book that has proved to be for its form and style, as well as for 
its substance, one of the most seriously studied and most provoca- 
tive in our present century, the answer is a resounding enough af- 
firmative to elicit broad smiles from a very sardonic ghost. 
ments. Apart from these, I don’t see any evidence of Adams’ style in the Preface, and 
have no doubt that it was put.together by Lodge in the month of September, 1918, several 
months after Adams’ death. Indeed, I seem to remember that we had some difficulty in 


getting it out of him in time for early Fall publication that year” (unpublished letter to 
Robert A. Hume, July 24, 1940). 


Pa 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HAWTHORNE BY HIS 
SISTER ELIZABETH 


RANDALL STEWART 
Brown University 


I 
Do Manning Hawthorne (1802-1883), sister of Nathaniel 


Hawthorne, was a person of uncommon interest, . Julian Haw- 
thorne said of her: “She had an understanding in many respects as 
commanding and penetrating as that of her famous brother; a cold, clear, 
dispassionate common-sense, softened by a touch of humor such as few 
women possess.” She was devoted to her brother, keenly appreciative 
of his genius, and proud of the Hawthorne inheritance. Of the last, she 
said: “We are a remarkably ‘hard-headed’ race, not easily excited, not 
apt to be carried away by any impulse. The witch’s curse is not our 
only inheritance from our ancestors; we have also an unblemished 
name, and the best brains in the world.”? 

Elizabeth lived with her mother in Salem until Madame Hawthorne’s 
death in 1849, after which she took lodgings with a farmer’s family near 
Beverly, where she continued to reside for the rest of her life. She was 
solitary, but not inactive. Her favorite employments were walking and 
reading. Hawthorne warned Sophia against going for a walk with 
Elizabeth, “because she is indefatigable, and always wants to walk half 
round the world, when once she is out-of-doors.” Her love of walking 
and of the out-of-doors persisted even in old age. When approaching 
seventy, she wrote to Una Hawthorne: “If you were to come to see 
me ... I would take you into the woods, which are indescribably 
lovely this year.”4 She later explained this lifelong interest by saying: 
“Ever since I first read Shakspeare’s ds You Like It, when I was nine 
years old, 1 have longed for an out of door life. It has always seemed 
to me that there must be agreeable people in the woods like those in 
the Forest of Arden.”® 

In reading, as in walking, she was indefatigable. The letters to Fields, 
printed below, reveal something of her energetic use of the books in the 
Salem Athenaeum and her interest in the current productions of 1870. 

* Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1884), I, 5. 

è Ibid., I, 9. 

* April 17, 1839 (original in the Huntington Library). 

* Oct. 11, 1870 (original in the Huntington Library). 

"To Una, Aug. 7, 1875 (original in the Huntington Library). 
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Other late letters tell of her enjoyment of such various works as The 
Ring and the Book, Roderick Hudson, and Old Creole Days® “The 
place of all others that I have always wished to frequent,” she declared, 
“is a great library. I should make a good assistant librarian.”* 

She was an old-fashioned individualist. Her letters contain shrewd, 
pungent observations which reflect her belief in the importance of the 
integrity of the individual and the integrity of art. She deprecated 
Horace Mann’s social obsession. “Horace Mann said,” she remarked to 
Una, “that no one ought to spend money or thought upon works of art, 
while the world was so full of vice and misery. Such persons bring 
benevolence into disrepute.”® After reading The Scarlet Letter and The 
House of the Seven Gables, she wrote to her brother: “The greatest 
charm of both books for me is the perfect ease and freedom with which 
they seem to be written; it is evident that you stand in no awe of the 
public, but rather bid it defiance, which it is well for all authors, and all 
other men, to do.”? 


H 


When James T. Fields was preparing his biography of Hawthorne, 
he asked Elizabeth for information concerning her brother’s early life. 
She responded generously in the following letters, the originals of which 
are preserved in the Boston Public Library. 

Despite old age and the lapse of years, the writer is a reliable re- 
porter, and her recollections have an unusual importance for the student 
of Hawthorne’s life. In his biography, Fields used (and misused, as a 
few footnotes suggest and further collation would make still more evi- 
dent) a good deal of the information here presented. At several points, 
his work has heretofore been the ultimate authority. It is highly de- 
sirable, therefore, to have a document upon which Fields’s account rests, 
for comparison and correction. 

Most of the material in the letters, Fields did not use. The unused 
parts are largely common information; but here and there one finds items 
that are either new in themselves or presented with a new emphasis. 
Hawthorne’s reliance upon his sister for the selection of books from the 
Athenaeum has not, I believe, been previously known. It is pleasant 
to have it on good authority that Hawthorne often took long walks in 
the afternoon (the biographers usually restrict these to the dusky twi- 
light), that in youth he was “a good dancer,” and that “when there were 
visitors in the family, he was always social.” The following letters should 

° To Una (undated fragments in the Huntington Library). 

TTo Una, March 10 [1876?] (original in the Huntington Library). 


è July 24, 1872 (original in the Huntington Library). 
° Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 439. 
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have the happy effect of reducing the amount of romantic fiction in 
future biographies of Hawthorne. 

And finally, Elizabeth Hawthorne’s record is worthy of preservation 
for its own integrity and charm. Many sentences might have been com- 
posed by Hawthorne himself, for the writer had not a little of his dis- 
cernment and sense of style. 


{ December, 1870]*° 
My dear Mr Fields 

The reason I did not write to you immediately is that I sprained 
my right wrist, a fortnight ago, in getting out of a wagon in the 
evening; I can hardly hold a pen yet. 

In some Portland newspapers, within a year, some communica- 
tions, relative to my brother, and purporting to be written by friends 
of his have appeared. I have not seen any of them, therefore I do 
not know how much credit they are entitled to. But my cousin 
Richard C. Manning told me some things that were in them which 
had been told to him, for he had not seen them himself. One was 
a letter from an early acquaintance, who had been my brother’s 
companion in many rambles and fishing excursions, and afterwards 
met him in Europe, where, my brother said that he had hardly been 
more charmed than when, so many years ago, they sat “looking 
over Thomas Pond at the slopes of Rattlesnake Mountain” or some- 
thing to that effect.* I believe that to be true, because I remember 
the place, which was one of his favorites. Perhaps you’ have seen 
those newspapers. You know my brother was once an inhabitant 
of Maine, though but for a short time, except as a student. We 
lived in Raymond, on one side of the Sebago, then a Pond, now a 
Lake. We spent one summer there when he was twelve years old, 
and became permanent residents two years after. It did him a great 
deal of good, in many ways. It was a new place, with few inhabi- 
tants, far away “from churches and schools,” so of course he was 
taught nothing; but he became a good shot, and an excellent fish- 


*° Fields supplied the note: “This letter is postmarked Salem, Dec. 12.” 

12 The reference is to a letter by William Symmes which was printed in the Portland 
Transcript in May (7), 1870, and reprinted in Samuel T. Pickard, Hawthorne's First Diary 
(Boston, 1897), pp. 27-33. Symmes quoted Hawthorne as having said to him in Liver- 
pool: “. ..I have visited many places called beautiful in Europe and the United States, 
but have never seen the place that enchanted me like the flat rock at the outlet of Thomas 
Pond, from which we used to fish. In an October afternoon, just when the oak trees put 
on their red coats, the view from that spot, looking to the slopes of Rattlesnake Moun- 
tain, through the haze of Indian summer, was to me more enchanting than anything I 
have since seen. ...” 
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erman, and grew tall and strong. His imagination was stimulated, 
too, by the scenery and by the strangeness of the people; and by the 
absolute freedom he enjoyed. One of those newspaper writers says 
that he was very strictly brought up, and not allowed to form many 
acquaintances; but I do not remember much constraint, except that 
we were required to pay some regard to Sunday, which was a day 
of amusement to most of the people. On Sundays, my Mother was 
unwilling to have us read any but religious books, but as we grew 
up, that prohibition was sometimes disregarded. We always had 
books, perhaps full enough. As soon as we could read with ease, 
we began to read Shakspeare, which perhaps we should not have 
done if books of more entertainment had been as plentiful as they 
are now. My brother studied Shakspeare, Milton and Pope and 
Thomson. The Castle of Indolence he especially admired. As 
soon as he was old enough to buy books for himself, he purchased 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen.’? My Uncle Robert was always buying 
books. I ought to have said in the beginning, that our father died 
when Nathaniel was four years old, and from that time Uncle 
Robert took charge of his education, sent him always to the best 
schools in Salem, and afterwards to College. After the loss of our 
Father we lived with our Grandfather and Grandmother Manning, 
where there were four Uncles and four Aunts, all, for many years, 
unmarried, so that we were welcome in the family. Nathaniel was 
particularly petted, the more because his health was then delicate 
and he had frequent illnesses. When he was, I think, about nine 
years old, he hurt his foot, playing bat and ball, at school, and was 
lame for more than a year. No injury was discernible, but in a 
little while his foot ceased to grow like the other. All the Doctors 
far and near were brought to look at it. Dr Smith of Hanover, 
then very famous, happening to come to Salem, saw it, among the 
rest, and he said that Doctor Time would probably help him more 
than any other. He used two crutches, and wore a wadded boot 
to sustain the ancle, but it was Doctor Time who cured him at last, 
and at twelve years old he was perfectly well. People who saw 
him then asked if this was the little lame boy. Mr. Worcester, the 
author of the Dictionary, taught a school in Salem when Nathaniel 
was hurt; and he was one of his pupils. Mr. Worcester was ex- 


2 Fields's slight, yet not insignificant, alteration, “The first book he bought with his 
own money was a copy of Spenser's ‘Faery Queen’” (Yesterdays with Authors, p. 44), 
has been often repeated. 
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tremely kind, offering to come every day to hear his lessons, so 
that my brother lost nothing in his studies.** He used to lie upon 
the carpet and read; his chief amusement was playing with kittens, 
of whom he had always been very fond. He would build houses 
and covered avenues with books, for the kittens to run through. 
Of course everything was done that could be thought of for his 
entertainment, for it was feared that he would be always lame. It 
was then that he acquired the habit of constant reading. Indeed, 
all through his boyhood, everything seemed to conspire to unfit 
him for a life of business, for after he had recovered from this 
lameness, he had another illness, seeming to lose the use of his 
limbs, [and was] obliged to resort again to his old crutches, which 
were pieced at the ends to make them longer. He said, after he 
began to write, that he had not expected to live to be twenty-five. 
But at seventeen he was perfectly well and entered college, and 
after that his health never failed until his long stay in Rome, which, 
I think, caused his death. He was a very handsome child, the finest 
boy, many strangers observed, whom they had ever seen. When 
he was well, Uncle Robert frequently took him into the country, 
and once at some place in New Hampshire, they met a gentleman 
and lady who seemed much pleased with him and offered him 
money, which he refused, because he said he could not spend it 
there—there were no shops. Another time, in Salem, an old gentle- 
man, a connection of ours, but one whom my brother seldom saw, 
stopped him in the street and after talking with him a little while, 
offered him a ten dollar bill, which he also declined to accept, I 
believe without assigning any reason. The old gentleman was not 
well pleased, and spoke of it to one of his uncles,— apparently 
thinking it implied an unfriendly feeling towards himself. My 
uncle apologized as well as he could, by saying that his Mother 
disapproved of his having much spending money. I daresay he 
would have liked the money, in both instances, if it had come from 
anyone whom he thought nearly enough related to have a right to 
bestow it. 

I cannot write more now, but tomorrow when I hope my hand 
will be stronger I will begin again. I depend upon your assurance 


18 In a letter to J. E. Worcester dated April 14, 1861, Hawthorne, after thanking him 
for “the gift of your noble Dictionary,” recalled the circumstances here referred to: “I 
well remember your kindness, my dear Sir, in my early days...” (original in the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society). 
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that no one shall know that I write this. If you think it too trivial 
to be of use pray let me know. 
Yours, 
E. M. Hawthorne 


Dec 13th 

All the anecdotes that I can remember are too trifling to be told; 
for instance, he once kicked a little dog that he was fond of, and 
on being told that the dog would not love him if he treated it so, 
he said, “Oh, he'll think it is grandmother,” who hated a dog, 
though she would not have kicked it. When he could not speak 
quite plainly, he used to repeat, with vehement emphasis and ges- 
ture, this line, which somebody had taught him, from Richard 
Third; “My Lord, stand back, and let the coffin pass.” It is where 
Gloster meets the funeral of King Henry the Sixth.** 

Pilgrim’s Progress was a’® favorite book of his at six years old. 
When he went to see his Grandmother Hawthorne he used to sit 
in a large chair in the corner of the room, near a window, and read 
it, half the afternoon, without speaking. No one ever thought of 
asking how much of it he understood. I think it one of the hap- 
piest circumstances of his training that nothing was ever explained 
to him, and that there was no professedly intellectual person in 
the family to usurp the place of Providence, and supp[]]ement its 
shortcomings, in order to make him what he was never intended 
to be. His mind developed itself. Intentional cultivation would 
have spoiled it. He used to invent long stories, wild and fanciful, 
and to tell us where he was going when he grew up, and of won- 
derful adventures he was to meet with, always ending with “and 
I’m never coming back again.” That, perhaps, he said that we 
might value him the more while he stayed with us. 

He inherited much of his temperament—his sensitiveness, and 
his capacity for placid enjoyment from his mother; and he looked 
like her. 

There was one boy at school with whom he had a regular fight 
every little while. He said the boy was overbearing and quarrel- 
some, being a little older than himself. 

He often took long walks alone, both before and after his lame- 


14 Richard Ul, I, ii, 38. 
16 By changing “a” to “his” (Yesterdays with Authors, p. 44), Fields altered the sense 
somewhat. 
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ness. When we lived in Raymond, I generally went with him, and 
one cold winter evening when the moon was at the full, we walked 
out on the frozen Sebago to a point which we were afterwards 
told was quite three miles from our starting place, and that we 
were in danger from wild animals. Perhaps we were, for bears 
were occasionally seen in that vicinity. But Nathaniel said that we 
would -go again the next evening and he would carry his gun. The 
next evening it fortunately snowed; for we should not have been 
allowed to go, and there would have been a struggle for liberty. 
Soon after that he went back to Salem, to go to school. The walks 
by the Sebago were delightful, especially in a dry season, when the 
pond was low, and we could follow, as we once did, the windings 
of the shore, climbing over the rocks until we reached a projecting 
point, from which there was no resisting the temptation to go on 
to another, and then still further, until we were stopped by a deep 
brook impossible to be crossed; though he could swim, but I could 
not and he would not desert me. 

He went for a few months to a school in a neighbouring town, 
of which I have forgotten the name.*® It was kept by the Rev. Mr. 
Bradley, in whose family he boarded. I do not know whether he 
learned much, but he had a good time, one night especially, when 
the barn, close to the house, caught fire; for all his life he enjoyed 
a fire. On this occasion he said that he helped to dress the children, 
but there was a complaint made that he snatched up one of them, 
with a heap of clothes that did not belong to it, and ran to a spot 
where he could look at the fire; there he put the poor little thing 
into the trowsers of an older boy, and contrived to fasten them 
round its neck, and supposed that he had done all that was in- 
cumbent upon him. Mrs Bradley said that the child caught a cold, 
and that Nathaniel was a shockingly awkward boy. In Salem, he 
always went out when there was a fire; once or twice he was de- 
luded by a false alarm; and after that he used to send me to the top 
of the house to see if there really was a fire, and if it was well under 
weigh, before he got up. He said that once an old woman who 
saw him looking at a great fire scolded him in threatening terms, 
though she forbore from actual violence, in her indignation “at a 
strong young man’s not going to work as other people did.” But 


16 According to Pickard, the town was Stroudwater, and the teacher, the Reverend 
Caleb Bradley, a Harvard graduate (Hawthorne’s First Diary, pp. 45, 46). 
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there was seldom any derangement of the usual routine of things in 
Salem, and the more people were in any way stirred up, the better 
he would be pleased. 


I cannot write much yet, and I am advised not to write at all 
at present; so I send you two letters," written in two separate 
years. The uncle with whom he journeyed was an invalid, and 
also a Stage Proprietor, travelling at once for health and business. 
There is nothing remarkable in the letters, but they will show you 
that he was essentially the same in earlier life as when you knew 
him. The reason that I have no other letters of his is that he 
always, when he came home, burned all he had written. 


To-morrow I hope I shall be able to write more legibly. 


You sent me the American Notes. You were so kind as to give 
me a complete set of his works—but not the English Notes.*® I 
shall like them very much. 

Yours, 


E. M. Hawthorne 


Dec. 16th. I have just received your note written on the 13th. 
Please to direct to the Care of Mrs. Samuel Cole, Beverly. Anything 
so directed will be brought to me immediately. 


I shall be very much obliged to you for the Atlantic Monthly. 
Living, as I do, far from all society, a new Magazine will be always 
welcome; and I want to read your Recollections of Thackeray,*® 
whom I prefer to Dickens. I fear that I shall be sometimes tempted 
to ask for a New Book, though perhaps I ought not to do so; the 
English Notes had better be addressed to the Care of R. C. Man- 
ning, Salem. 


Soon after Nathaniel left College he wrote some tales “Seven 
Tales of My Native Land,” with the motto £. an Wordsworth “We 
are Seven.” I think it was before Wordsworth’s Poems were re- 
published here. I read the Tales in Manuscript; some of them 
were very striking, particularly one or two Witch Stories. I will 
tell you more about them. 


17 Fields quotes from these letters in Yesterdays with Authors, pp. 46-47. 

18 Passages from the American Note-Books was published in 1868; Passages from the 
English Note-Books, in 1870. 

1? They appeared in “Our Whispering Gallery” (Atlantic Monthly, Pe -» 1871) and 
were reprinted in Yesterdays with Anthors. 
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Monday Dec 26 [1870] 

When my brother was about fourteen he wrote me a list of the 
books he had been reading. There were a good many of them; 
but I only remember such of the Waverl[e]y Novels as he had not 
previously read, and as were then published, and Rousseau’s Heloise 
and his Confessions (both of which were considered by his friends 
extremely improper) and the Newgate Calendar, which he per- 
sisted in going through to the end, though I believe there are sev- 
eral volumes, in spite of serious remonstrances. But every book 
he read was good for him, whatever it would have been for other 
boys. I do not think he ever opened one, except in the course of his 
education, because it was recommended as useful, and to be true 
was sometimes an objection in his eyes. In one of Miss Edgeworth’s 
Tales a novel written by Bishop Berkeley—Gaudentio di Lucca—is 
mentioned ;”° and, as it happened to be in a Circulating Library, 
I got it for him to read; but he said that it was zrue, and he would 
not even look it over. The printing and binding were unlike those 
of novels, and it was not particularly entertaining, but there was 
much in it that would have suited him. After he left College, he 
depended for books principally upon the Salem Athenaeum”? and 
a Circulating Library, the latter of which supplied him with most 
of the novels then published. The Athenaeum was very defective; 
and it was one of my brother’s peculiarities that he never would visit 
it himself, nor look over the Catalogue to select a book, nor indeed 
do anything but find fault with it; so that it was left entirely to 
me to provide him with reading, and I am sure nobody else would 
have got half so much out of such a dreary old library as I did. 
There were some valuable works; The Gentlemen’s Magazine, 
from the beginning of its publication, containing many curious 
things, and 6 vols. folio, of Howell’s State Trials, he preferred to 
any others. There was also much that related to the early. History 
of New England, with which I think he became pretty well ac- 
quainted, aided, no doubt, by the Puritan instinct that was in him. 
He was not very fond of history in general. He read Froissart with 
interest, and his love of Scott’s novels led him, when very young, 


3 In “Mademoiselle Panache,” one of the “Moral Tales” (see Works of Maria Edge- 
worth, Boston, 1825, IX, 387-388). 

2l for a list of books borrowed from the Salem Athenaeum, see “Books Read by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1828-1850," Essex Institute Historical Collections, LXVII, 65-87 
(Jan., 1932). A revised list, with added titles and bibliographical identifications, has been 
prepared by Miss Marion L. Kesselring of the Brown University Library. 
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to read Clarendon, and other English histories of that period, and 
earlier; of which there were several very curious ones in the Athe- 
naeum. He said that he did not care much for the world before 
the fourteenth century. He read such French books as the Library 
contained, there were not many except Voltaire’s and Rousseau’s. 
There was one long series of Volumes, the Records of some learned 
society, the Academie des Inscriptions,” I think, which contained 
a good deal that was readable. It was his custom to write in the 
forenoon, and usually in the afternoon, unless the weather was 
especially fine, when he often took a long walk; but the evenings 
he spent in reading, going out for about half an hour, however, 
after tea. If there was any gathering of people in the town he 
always went out; he liked a crowd. When General Jackson, of 
whom he professed himself a partizan, visited Salem, in 1833, he 
walked out to the boundaries of the town to meet him, not to speak 
to him—only to look at him; and found only a few men and boys 
collected, not enough, without the assistance that he rendered, to 
welcome the General with a good cheer.”* It is hard to fancy him 
doing such a thing as shouting. 


When he was a boy of fifteen he was not so very shy; he was 
too young to go into society, but he went to dancing school balls, 
for he was a good dancer, and he never avoided company, and 
talked as much as others of his age. I think, too, that his boyhood 
was very happy, for his imagination was agreeably occupied, and 
his feelings were in all things considered, and, though he was lame 
and sometimes otherwise ill, he suffered but little actual pain. And 
I know his college life was pleasant, and that he had many friends. 
It was only after his return to Salem and when he felt as if he 
could not get away from there and yet was conscious of being 
utterly unlike every one else in the place, that he began to withdraw 
into himself; though even then, when there were visitors in the 
family, he was always social. But he never liked to have his writings 


23 Miss Kesselring identifies this work as Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
Mémoires de Littérature, La Haye, 1719-63, 59 vols., and lists the borrowing of some 
twelve volumes on as many dates in 1829-31. l 

°? President Jackson visited Salem on June 26-27, 1833. According to the Salem 
Advertiser of July 3, the Presidential party was greeted at the Salem boundary by a depu- 
tation from the Committee of Arrangements. An enthusiastic reception in the town fol- 
lowed, the long account of which in the Advertiser includes mention of “a splendid mili- 
tary escort,” “an extensive cavalcade of citizens’ (among whom were “a body of neatly 
dressed truckmen”), the firing of salutes, and the ringing of church bells. 
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spoken of; he knew their merit, and was weary of obscurity, but 
yet he shrank from observation. Once in a while, every summer if 
he could, he went out of town for four or five weeks; he went to 
Niagara, to Nantucket, and Martha’s Vineyard and other places. 
Once he spent two months at Swampscot. You remember Susan 
in The Village Uncle, one of the Twice Told Tales. She was not 
quite the creation of fancy. He called her the Mermaid and was 
perpetually telling us how charming she was. He said she had a 
great deal of what the French call espreglerte—describing her just 
as she is represented in the Village Uncle. She kept a little shop, 
too, and her father was a fisherman, who brought fish to Salem to 
sell. I should have feared that he was really in love with her, if 
he had not talked so much about her; and besides, she was not the 
first one of whom I had heard. There was a girl in the interior of 
Massachusetts, as captivating, in a different style, as the Mermaid. 
In his youth, beauty was the great attraction to him, and one which 
he declared he never could dispense with in a wife. Where there 
was beauty, he fancied other good gifts. In his childhood home- 
liness was repulsive to him. While he was lame, a good, kind- 
hearted woman used to come to see him, and wanted to carry him 
about, in her arms, as he was fond of being carried; but he seemed 
to feel as if she were an Ogress, and hated to have her look at him, 
only because she was ugly, and fat, and had a loud voice. The 
woman who made his clothes, before his lameness, was also ex- 
tremely plain, and it was very difficult to persuade him to go to 
her to be measured. As to clothes, it was one of his whims to dis- 
like to put on new ones. 


When the Exploring Expedition under Commodore Wilkes was 
sent out,?* he endeavoured, through Franklin Pierce and others of 
his political friends, to obtain the office of Historiographer. On 
some accounts it would have been a good thing for him, but he 
never would have written The Scarlet Letter, if he had succeeded 
in getting that appointment. If he had gone out into the world, 
he would have hardened his heart, as I suppose most men do, and 
his novels are the result of the most exquisite susceptibility. And 
if he had been happily married in his early manhood, it would not 


** Lieutenant Charles Wilkes (made Commodore in 1863) commanded a naval expe- 
dition which was absent from the United States from August, 1838, until July, 1842, and 
explored, during that period, the shores of the Antarctic continent, the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, and the American northwest coast (sce D.A.B.). 
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have been so well for the world. The mingling of another mind 
with his would have spoiled the flavor of his genius. (This is your 
remark, Mr Fields, nobody’s else, certainly not mine; it is something 
that the keenness of your insight shows you, and you will never 
discern a more absolute truth.) Goethe said, in reference to Byron, 
that ennui was the true source of inspiration. Ennui may perhaps 
be defined as the feeling that a square peg has when he is put into, 
and kept in, the round hole. Then, if the peg could relate its 
feelings and its thoughts, they would be better worth hearing than 
any it would have in a more congenial position. Now my brother 
was all his life just so misplaced, as far as his inclinations were 
concerned. He wished to travel, and he desired every advantage 
that prosperity can bestow. One odd, but characteristic notion of 
his was that he should like a competent income that would neither 
increase nor diminish. I said, that it might be well to have it in- 
crease, but he replied, “No, because then it would engross too much 
of his attention.” Afterwards, when he lived more in the world, 
he must have felt that an increasing income could in no circum- 
stances be objectionable. There is a little poem of Lord Surrey’s, 
called “The Means to Attain Happy Life,”?® which expresses what 
my brother’s ideas of happiness were; probably he had never read 
it, at that time; but the author must have been of a mind kindred 
with his. 

In 1836, I think, he went to Boston to edit the American Maga- 
zine of Useful Knowledge.?* He was to be paid $600 a year, but 
probably he was not paid anything; for the proprietors became 
insolvent, or were already so before they engaged him, when a 
few numbers had appeared. I believe Mr Alden Bradford had been 
the Editor, and Nathaniel did not change the plan that he had 
pursued, admitting no fiction into its pages. It was printed on 
coarse paper, with wood engravings that it was a pain to look at. 
There were no contributors; he had to write it all himself, and he 
was furnished with no facilities for collecting the useful knowledge 
that it was his business to send forth to the world. He wrote 
short biographical sketches of eminent men, and other articles of a 


25 “The Meanes to Attaine Happy Life” could have been most conveniently read in 
Alexander Chalmers, The Works of the English Poets . . . (London, 1810), II, 335. 

26 For accounts of Hawthorne's connection with the American Magazine of Useful and 
Entertaining Knowledge, see Manning Hawthorne, “Nathaniel & Elizabeth Hawthorne, 
Editors,” Colophon, New Graphic ser., I (Sept, 1939), and Arlin Turner, Hawthorne as 
Editor (University, La., 1941), pp. 1-14 
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similar kind; and when I met with anything that might pass for 
useful, copied it and sent him,—extracts from books, such as people 
who subscribed for that Magazine would be likely to comprehend. 
He wrote a Narrative of Mrs. Dustan’s Captivity’’—you know she 
was carried off by the Indians—in which he does not much com- 
miserate the hardships that Mrs. Dustan endured, but reserves his 
sympathy for her husband, who suffered nothing at all, who was 
not carried captive, but who, he says, was a tender-hearted man, 
who took care of the children, and probably knew that his wife 
would be a match for a whole tribe of Indians. Mrs Dustan when 
she escaped killed as many of her Captors as she could, boys among 
others, which seemed unfeminine to my brother. It was told in a 
very entertaining manner, and the narrative ought not to be lost; 
indeed all that he wrote for the Magazine did him great credit,* 
evincing not only much miscellaneous information, but a power of 
adapting himself to the minds of others whose culture and pursuits 
were unlike his own. 

He wrote a good deal for The Token—some Tales which I 
believe were not published; besides the “Seven Tales of My Native 
Land,” which he ought not to have burned; I should have been 
very glad to have them now. 

When the Rev. Mr. Cheever, who was in College at the same 
time with my brother, though not in the same class, nor the same 
set, was knocked down and flogged in the streets in Salem, and 
then imprisoned, Nathaniel visited him in Jail;?° this showed great 
sympathy and strong indignation. 

I am sorry that I have had nothing more important to tell you, 
his life was so monotonous that if I could recall every event of it 
I could hardly record more than a list of the books that he read. 

If my hand were not lame I would not send you such an illegible 


27 “The Duston Family” is reprinted in Hawthorne as Editor, pp. 131-137. 

28 Liberal selections are reprinted in Hawthorne as Editor. 

2 Fields made gratuitous additions: “. . . Hawthorne came out of his retreat and 
visited him regularly in jail .. .” (Yesterdays with Authors, p. 69). 

George B. Cheever was graduated from Bowdoin in 1825, and in 1833 became pastor 
of the Howard Street Congregational Church of Salem. His famous temperance tract, 
“Inquire at Amos Giles’ Distillery,” which appeared in the Salem Landmark of February, 
1835, resulted in his being flogged and sued for libel by a local distiller. He was fined 
$1,000 and imprisoned for thirty days. Hawthorne’s visit did not, of course, involve 
sanction of Cheever’s temperance views. Nor should it be regarded as a particularly 
heroic gesture: according to the sheriff's daughter, “So many friends called to see Mr. 
Cheever that he was obliged to name reception-hours” (Memorabilia of George B. Cheever, 
D.D...., New York, 1890, Appendix, p. 64). 
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scrawl; but it has been so painful for a week as to unfit me for 
everything. This is the first day that I have been able to write, 
. and I will not delay any longer in order to correct what I have 
written, but will send it off at once. 

I am very much obliged for the beautiful books that you sent 
me, and for the Magazines. I do not often see new books. The 
future numbers of the Magazine?’ can be sent to me at Beverly. 

I have just received a letter from a gentleman who wishes to 
prepare something about my brother for publication. I have had 
many such applications, but I have always declined supplying more 
than dates and places of residence, and I shall of course decline now, 
because I have told you all there is to be told. Will you oblige me 
by burning what I have written when you have done with it. 

Yours etc 


Say that you had your information from a friend of his, older 
than himself, who had known him all his life.’ 


Beverly, Jan. 28th [1871] 

My dear Mr Fields 

I received the Atlantic Monthly and read it with much pleasure. 
I am quite satisfied with what you say about my brother,®” which 
I have never been before with anything that I have read about him. 
You ask me if there is anything to correct; except that Fanshawe 
was published at least four years before 1832,°° I observe nothing. 
Before 1832 he had become thoroughly ashamed of it. Perhaps I 
made the mistake when I wrote to you; but I am sure that I am 
right now, because I remember the date of the occasion on which 
my copy of the book fell into his hands, and I never saw it again; 
it was in Dec. 1832 and I think it was published in 1828, 

Will you tell me who the old lady is who remembers my 
brother in his cradle??* Most of the families who lived in that 


°° Fields was Editor of the Atlantic Monthly from June, 1861, until July, 1871. 

82 Fields observed the request exactly: “I have lately met an early friend of Haw- 
thorne's older than himself, who knew him intimately all his life long . . .” (Yesterdays 
with Authors, p. 65). 

89 Miss Hawthorne had just read “Our Whispering Gallery” in the February Atlantic, 
which was the first installment on Hawthorne. 

83 The correction was made in Yesterdays with Authors (p. 48). 

“In “Our Whispering Gallery” in the February Atlantic Fields had referred to “a 
charming old lady, now living two doors from me, who dwelt in Salem when Hawthorne 
was born and .. . saw the little winking thing in its mother’s arms.” 
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neighborhood then were fixtures, and I recollect them twenty years 
after, There is (if she is living now) a Mrs Oliver, who was a 
Miss Briggs; if it is not she, I am at a loss to guess who it can be. 
Or it might be Mrs. Barstow, my father’s niece; but she was not 
exactly a neighbor. It is her daughter Elinor, now Mrs. Condit, 
who was the original little Annie;*° my brother was fond of her. 
He liked little girls, but he said he did not think boys worth 
raising. Elinor was a very affectionate child. She was almost the 
only person out of his immediate family who knew my brother; 
and I believe people liked to tease her about him—to say something 
to his disadvantage, in order to see her kindle into wrath in his 
defense. She told me about it the last time I saw her. She said 
that she was a perfect little tempest. Once she came to him, crying, 
because somebody had told her that he was an infidel—he must 
be, as he never went to church. He took her on his knee and 
comforted her—told her that he was not an infidel, and that he 
did go to church whenever he happened to be elsewhere than in 
Salem, on a Sunday. Then he talked very seriously with her. 
Speaking of The Scarlet Letter, she said that he must have intended 
to represent Hester as unrepentant; else her peace of mind would 
have been restored, and above all, she would not have been ready 
to fall into the same sin again. 

I think if you looked over a file of old Colonial Newspapers 
you would not be surprised at the fascination my brother found 
in them. There were a few volumes in the Salem Athenaeum; he 
always complained because there were no more. Cookery-Books, 
especially old ones, were another odd fancy of his. He sometimes 
talked of compiling one;—not for the concoction of luxurious dishes, 
but of the homely, New England dainties to which he had been 
accustomed in his childhood—not even dainties, indeed, but such 
plain things as Apple-Dumplings, of which he was fond all his 
life; and Squash Pies, and such Indian Cakes as Phebe made, in the 
House of the Seven Gables. He said he thought all the old New 
England dishes were good, but that a professed cook always spoiled 
them. 

Una has written to ask me if I have any articles of his in any 
old Magazines which might be inserted in a new edition of his 
works. I have nothing at all—no Magazines—though I think that 

35 Of “Little Annie’s Ramble,” in Twice-Told Tales. 
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there must be papers of his in some Magazines or Annuals, for I 
remember tales which I thought admirable; but it may be that they 
were never published; for he was very impatient and if there was 
any delay, he would have them returned to him if he could, and I 
suppose put them in the fire. He wrote two or three New Years’ 
Addresses for the Salem Gazette. In the Twice Told Tales there 
is only one republished—The Sister Years. I suppose the others 
might be found. For the Democratic Review he wrote a biography 
of Cilley, who was killed in a duel; it was quite long and would 
help to fill up the volume, but it was mostly political. Some por- 
tions of it, however, might be worth republishing. There was, in 
The New England Magazine, I think, an article called “My Visit 
to Niagara.” I do not know why that was not inserted in the com- 
plete edition. He wrote several things for the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine, which was sent to him for three years. It was among his 
books in Concord. If Mrs Hawthorne has it in England,*” perhaps 
she will find something there. 

When my brother was young he covered the margins and the 
fly leaves of every book in the house with lines of poetry and other 
quotations, and with his own name, and other names. Nothing 
brings him back to me so vividly as looking at those old books. 

I did not [think] of writing so long a scrawl when I began. 
You must excuse the writing, for my hand is still lame. 

Yours, 


*6 Information concerning the bibliographical matters of this paragraph can be found 
in Nina E. Browne, 4 Bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1905). 

°7 Mrs. Hawthorne went to Germany in 1868, and thence to England, where she died 
in 1871. 
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ROMINENT AMONG the motives prompting Dickens to visit 

America in 1842 was his desire to meet Washington Irving.* 
‘Two years previously, Irving had written to express his admiration 
for The Old Curiosity Shop.’ Delighted to receive this compliment 
from an established American author, Dickens replied at once in 
the most enthusiastic terms.® Several letters were interchanged, 
and the correspondence culminated in a personal meeting in New 
York shortly after Dickens’s arrival in America, in January, 1842. 
They met quite frequently during the next two or three months, 
but their intercourse was cut short by Irving’s departure as Minister 
to Spain in April of that year. 

- In all that, there is no controversy. The curious fact is that 
thereafter there is no record of any further association between the 
pair. How is this fact to be explained? According to W. G. 
Wilkins* their friendship remained unimpaired, letters were inter- 
changed but were lost or destroyed. According to Maunsell B. Field,® 
on the other hand, the pair quarreled at their first meeting in New 
York, and their friendship was abruptly broken off. The purpose 
of this article is to mediate between these opposing views; to dis- 
cover whether there was an estrangement, and if so at what time 
and from what causes. 

Field is, with one possible exception to be noted later, the sole 
authority to support the view that a quarrel took place during 


*See “A Stray Leaf from the Correspondence of Washington Irving and Charles 
Dickens,” privately printed for W. L. Andrews, 1894; J. W. T. Ley, The Dickens Circle 
(London, 1919), p. 193; John Forster, Life of Charles Dickens (Gadshill ed., London and 
New York, n. d.), I, 195. i 

*W. G. Wilkins, Charles Dickens in America (London, 1911), p. 127, and “Charles 
Dickens and Washington Irving,” Dickensian, XM, 216 (Aug., 1916); Forster, Lsje, I, 
195; Ley, op. cit., p. 193. 

? P, M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving (London, 1864), p. 644; Wilkins, 
Dickensian, XII, 216 (Aug., 1916). 

* “Charles Dickens and Washington Irving,” Dickensian, XII, 216-221, 246-249, 274- 
277 (Aug., Sept, Oct., 1916). 

3 Memories of Many Men and Some Women (New York, 1874), p. 31- 
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Dickens’s visit to America. He thus recorded an interview with 
Irving in Madrid in 1844 (?): 

I never saw Mr. Irving betray any excitement but once in my life, and 
that was upon an occasion when I dined with him in Madrid. The 
name of Dickens happened to be introduced, and he became very heated 
in telling me about his relations with that author. Finally he could no 
longer contain himself, and jumping from his seat, he walked up and 
down the floor in great apparent agitation. He told me that he had cor- 
responded with Dickens long before they ever met. That both from his 
writings and from his letters he had formed the highest conception of 
his personal character. That under these circumstances Dickens arrived 
at New York, and he, Irving, called upon him at his hotel. That imme- 
diately after sending in his card he was invited to Mr. Dickens’ parlour, 
and, as he entered the room, that gentleman met him, napkin in hand. 
He had been dining, and the table was covered with a vulgar profusion 
of food, and the table-cloth was stained with gravy and wine. Dickens’ 
first salutation was, “Irving, I am delighted to see you! What will you 
drink, a mint julep or a gin cocktail?” “The idea of inviting me to drink 
juleps or cocktails!” naively exclaimed Mr. Irving. He found Dickens 
outrageously vulgar—in dress, manners, and mind.® 


Since this anecdote has been accepted by no less an authority than 
Professor Stanley Williams, in his excellent definitive biography of 
Irving, as the basis of his account of the relationship between Irving 
and Dickens,’ it may seem pretentious to question its authenticity. 
Field’s account, however, does not seem to me consistent with the 
other known facts in the case. 

Before reviewing these other facts, however, it may be well to 
point out that Field’s book has shortcomings which render its 
contents open to suspicion. His reminiscences are disorderly, and 
vague on dates and places. For example, there is nothing precisely 
to date the controversial interview with Irving. Moreover, on an- 
other point of fact Field has already been proven to be an inac- 
curate witness. S. M. Ellis, in his biography of G. P. R. James, 
writes: “The imaginative Maunsell B. Field, in his Memories of 
Many Men, stated that James killed his man and later presented 
him, Field, with the pistols used in the duel. This is altogether 
incorrect, for swords were used, and the French officer was not 
killed." 


58 Thid. New York, 1935, Il, 116-117. 
* The Solitary Horseman (London, 1927), p. 37 n. 
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That in regard to Dickens in particular Field is likely to be an 
unreliable witness is proven by the prejudice. evident in his account 
of his own meeting with that writer in Cincinnati in 1842.2 He 
there lays great stress upon the alleged coarseness of Dickens’s 
manners. Knowing this bias, we may at least conjecture that in 
the Madrid interview Field led Irving on, that by himself empha- 
sizing Dickens’s vulgarity, and possibly at the same time recalling 
his strictures on American spitting in American Notes, he en- 
couraged Irving to give to Dickens’s New York behavior a new 
interpretation and a new importance. 


More conclusive evidence as to the unreliability of the Field 
anecdote is, however, provided by the fact that with one exception 
—and this not a real exception, since the writer mentions the 
rumor of a quarrel only to deny it—all other accounts of the Ameri- 
can association between Irving and Dickens testify to their mutual 
admiration. Professor (afterwards President) C. C. Felton of Har- 
vard, for example, who spent much time with the pair in New 
York, later recalled his delight in “witnessing the cordial inter- 
course” between them.® George W. Putnam, Dickens’s American 
secretary, declared that “the meeting of these kindred spirits was 
such as might have been expected” and that “they were delighted 
with each other.”19 Charles Lanman wrote that Irving was suf- 
ficiently well impressed with Dickens to entertain him at Sunny- 
side, a privilege which he rarely extended. The single exception 
referred to, H. W. S. Cleveland, mentioned the “absurd story” 
of the quarrel at their first meeting, but went on to say that “ 
is fortunately easy to refute a slander which cannot be otherwise 
than painful to any one who cherishes the memory of the two 
men.”!* It must be admitted, however, that he adduced no evidence 
to refute the story except to quote Dickens’s reply to Irving’s first 
letter about The Old Curiosity Shop, and since this exchange of cor- 
respondence predated the New York ectng by almost a year it 


? Op. cit., p. 185. 

*In an address before the Massachusetts Historical ain quoted in P. M. Irving, 
op. cit., p. 655, and in Wilkins, Charles Dickens i in America, pp. 149 ff. 

*°“Four Months with Charles Dickens in America,” Atlantic Monthly, XXVI, 480 
(Oct., 1870). 

11 Quoted in F. B. Perkins, Charles Dickens: A Sketch of His Life and Works (New 
York, 1870), p. 141. 

*4 Social Life and Literature, Fifty Years Ago (Boston, 1888), p. 53. 
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is scarcely conclusive. But certainly the balance of witness here is 
against Field. 

To the testimony of others may be added the testimony of 
Dickens himself. If Irving had been repelled to the degree indi- 
cated by Field, it would have been almost impossible for him to 
conceal it. And had Dickens detected a coolness in Irving’s man- 
ner, he would probably have mentioned it to Forster, or at least 
have moderated the warmth of his own affection for Irving. The 
fact is, however, that Dickens was charmed with the American 
writer, and wrote most enthusiastically to Forster of their associa- 
tion: “Washington Irving is a great fellow. We have laughed most 
heartily together. He is just the man he ought to be.”** 

Again, if Dickens’s manners were so coarse as to repel Irving, 
we should expect other Americans to have been similarly affected. 
Such does not seem to have been the case. Other American writers, 
equally as sensitive and refined in their tastes as Irving, expressed 
their delight with Dickens’s personality. The notoriously shy Fitz- 
Greene Halleck declared, “I am quite delighted with him. He is a 
thorough good fellow.”** William Cullen Bryant wrote to Richard 
Henry Dana: “You were right in what you said of Dickens. i 
liked him hugely. . . .”*5 Lewis Gaylord Clark, editor of the Knick- 
erbocker magazine, wrote to a friend that “Mr. Dickens is not less 
estimable as a man than as an author.”7° When others were thus 
favorably impressed, it is difficult to believe that Irving, whose pre- 
disposition towards friendship was strongest, was merely repelled. 

The strongest reason for believing that such was not the case, 
however, is the record of their subsequent association in America. 
Felton’s reminiscences, already referred to, make it clear that the 
two men were almost constantly together in New York that Feb- 
ruary. Surely Irving was not compelled to spend time with Dickens 
against his will? At gatherings both public and private they seem 
to have associated on the most friendly terms. 

As an example of a private gathering, we may cite a dinner held 
at Gaylord Clark’s. In his published account of the occasion," 


1? Forster, Life, 1, 234. 

“N, F. Adkins, Fitz-Greene Halleck (New Haven, 1930), p. 295; J. G. Wilson, Life 
and Letters of Halleck (New York, 1869), p. 434. 

18 Parke Godwin, Æ Biography of W. C. Bryant with Extracts from His Private Cor- 
respondence (New York, 1893), p. 396. 

30 Letter printed in New York Public Library Bulletin, XLII, 950 (1938). 
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Clark speaks of “the mutual regard and affection” of his guests, and 
gives an extensive résumé of the conversation which indicates that 
both Dickens and Irving were in a loquacious and convivial mood. 

The chief public gathering in which the pair were associated 
was a large dinner held in Dickens’s honor by his American ad- 
mirers in New York on February 18, 1842. Irving acted as chair- 
man, and had the task of proposing the toast to the guest of honor. 
Always terrified of public speaking, he broke down in the course 
of his speech, but not before he had expressed his delight in the 
warmth of the welcome which his countrymen were extending to 
Dickens. And the latter’s reply to this toast consisted almost ex- 
clusively of a tribute to the personality and writings of Irving. 

Further evidence of the good relations still existing between 
the pair is the fact that Irving was the first to sign a petition which 
Dickens had drawn up on the subject of an international copyright 
law.*® 

From New York, Irving and Dickens went on to Washington 
almost simultaneously. Irving had to be there in connection with 
his forthcoming mission to Spain, and Dickens arranged his itin- 
erary so that their visits might coincide.”° In the capital, they were 
jointly lionized.2* If Dickens’s own testimony is to be trusted, 
Irving was very reluctant to terminate their companionship. “He 
wept heartily at parting,” Dickens toid Forster.?? 

That this grief was genuine is suggested by the fact that Irving 
made a special trip to Baltimore shortly afterwards to bid Dickens 
a second farewell. They had parted at Washington on March 16. 
Irving was scheduled to leave for Spain on April 9, and must have 
had much business to occupy him. On March 21, Dickens wrote 
to Irving what is clearly intended as a final farewell letter bidding 
him bon voyage. Two days later, however, Dickens was able to 
announce, in a letter to Forster from Baltimore that “Irving has 
come on for another leave-taking, and dines with me today.”?* 


17 “Charles Dickens,” Harper’s, XXV, 376 (Aug., 1862). 

18 A long account of this dinner, with the speeches printed in full, may be found in 
Wilkins, Charles Dickens in America, pp. 124 ff. Shorter accounts are in Forster, Life, 
I, 226; Diary of Philip Hone, ed. Tuckerman (New York, 1889), pp. 118-119; Julia Ward 
Howe, Reminiscences (Boston, 1899), pp. 25-26. 

'*° Forster, Life, 1, 232. 

20 So declares Lanman, quoted in Perkins, op. cit. p. 141. 

*? Diary of Philip Hone, ed. Tuckerman, pp. 120-122. 

32 Forster, Life, 1, 249. 

23 Thid., I, 252. 
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This dinner, enhanced by the gift of an enormous mint julep, was 
their last meeting, and was an extremely convivial affair.”* 

In view of these facts, then, it would seem that no such estrange- 
ment as Field suggests occurred during their association in America 
in 1842. On the other hand, Wilkins’s view, that their friendship 
continued unimpaired until Irving’s death, is still less credible. 
Only one further letter, and that a brief formal note of introduction 
from Dickens to Irving,” has been discovered. Irving, during his 
tenure of office in Spain, visited England on several occasions, but 
made no effort to see Dickens, 

Fortunately, documentary evidence exists which puts the matter 

beyond doubt. Irving’s attitude towards Dickens did change. The 
decisive factor in this estrangement was not Dickens’s alleged per- 
sonal vulgarity, but his treatment of America and Americans in 
American Notes (1842) and Martin Chuzzlewit (1843). In his 
manuscript diary, E. A. Duyckinck thus describes a visit to Irving 
at Sunnyside in 1859: 
He spoke of Dickens and of his liking for his writings in spite of his 
disapproval of his ungenerous treatment of the Americans in his books, 
who had given him so extraordinary a reception simply on the score of 
his talents and genius. When he was last in London, dining with the 
artist Leslie, he refused to accompany him, though specially sent for, to 
one of Dickens private theatricals. He would not visit a man who had 
proved himself so insensible to American kindness.?® 


Substantiating this account is an entry in another manuscript diary, 
kept during the last months of his uncle’s life by Pierre M. Irving. 
On June 22, 1859, Pierre wrote: 


I brought up yesterday some of the first numbers of Dickens’ New 
Weekly “All the year round”—Found him in the library reading them 
this morning—“Do you find anything of interest in them”—I enquired— 
Yes—but how changed the feeling with which you read anything of 


7 In a letter to Lanman, Dickens referred to this dinner as “amongst the most mem- 
orable. of my life,” and spoke of Irving’s “delightful fancy” and “genial humour,” and his 
delight with the mint julep (cf. Field’s account of Irving's attitude to mint juleps). The 
letter has been several times printed: in Perkins, op. cft, p. 143; in an article by J. C. 
Eckel, “Washington Irving and Mint-juleps, An Unpublished Letter,” Dickensian, Il, 214- 
216 (Aug., 1906); and in Wilkins, op. cit., p. 194. 

36 "This als. is in the possession of Gabriel Wells. Most of it was printed in P. M. 
Irvirig, op. cit., p. 912. It introduces a cousin. 

' 9° Entry dated Dec. 1, 1859, An entry for June 24, 1859, records the same interview 
more briefly but to the same effect. The diary is in the New York Public Library. 
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Dickens now—he has shown himself to have such inferior qualities of 
heart from what you had given him credit for—He is doing now in 
England what he did in America—after all our extravagant homage to 
him which he should have been proud of—felt to be a great compli- 
ment—pouring abuse upon us because we stood in the way of his own 
selfish interests—(copyright)—so he is trifling with his popularity in 
England.?7 


That Irving should have been thus irritated at Dickens’s treat- 
ment of America was, given his beliefs and temperament, inevi- 
table. Irving was extremely sensitive to criticism of his country, 
as his speech at the Dickens dinner and such of his writings as 
the essay “English Writers on America” (in The Sketch Book) 
make clear. The fostering of friendly Anglo-American relations 
was one of the chief aims to which he had devoted a lifetime of 
endeavor. No doubt much of his enthusiasm at the prospect of 
Dickens’s visit to America stemmed from the belief that it would 
cement such relations. In the essay just mentioned he had deplored 
the prejudiced accounts of America published by English travelers, 
and had attributed this misinformation to the poor quality of the 
observers. In Dickens he must have envisaged a visitor with the 
necessary insight to appreciate the American experiment. Probably 
he expected that Dickens would write as graceful a tribute to 
America as Irving had written to England. What must his feelings 
have been, then, when he found American Notes spiced with satire 
and almost devoid of compliments! Still greater disillusionment 
awaited him in Martin Chuzzlewit, in which, for example, the 
United States is said to be “today so maimed and lame, so full of 
sores and ulcers, foul to the eye and almost hopeless to the sense, 
that her best friends turn from the loathsome creature with disgust.” 

In view of all the arguments advanced above, and especially in 
' view of the testimony of Duyckinck and Pierre Irving, there seems 
little reason to doubt that the effective cause of Irving’s change of 
attitude to Dickens was not, as Professor Williams puts it, that 
“Irving’s nerves were not proof against Dickens’ tavern manners,” 
but rather Dickens’s treatment of America in the books written 
immediately after his American journey. 


21 This diary is in the possession of Gabriel Wells, whom I'wish to thank for permitting 
me to examine it in New York. The concluding reference in the quotation is to the con- 
troversy between Dickens and Bradbury and Evans over his “domestic manifesto.” 
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Are we, then, to dismiss Field’s report of the Madrid interview 
as pure fabrication? Not at all. Once Irving’s attitude had changed, 
he would look back on their association with a jaundiced eye. Small 
jarring circumstances, overlooked at the time out of admiration for 
Dickens’s writings and out of the hope that here at last was an 
English visitor who would do full justice te America, would now 
be magnified and distorted to take their place in the general pattern 
of revulsion. Field’s account, in other words, is probably true to 
fact but false in emphasis. We cannot confidently assert whether 
or not Irving was repelled by Dickens’s manners, but we can con- 
fidently assert that they were at most a secondary consideration. 

It should be noticed in passing that the estrangement between 
Dickens and Irving was one-sided. Dickens never lost his admira- 
tion for the American writer, and paid many subsequent tributes 
to him.”® 

Finally, a word as to the significance of this reinterpretation of 
the course of the relationship between the two writers. If the Field 
version is accepted as the correct one, their estrangement has scarcely 
any significance whatever. It reveals Dickens as vulgar, or Irving 
as extremely sensitive to unconventional manners, or both. If we 
accept the view set forward in this article, however, this incident 
takes a significant place in the total pattern of Irving’s life and of 
Anglo-American relationships in the nineteenth century. The fact 
that Irving’s admiration for Dickens as a writer, and the memory 
of their happy associations in New York, Washington, and Balti- 
more, were outweighed by his desire to see America favorably pic- 
tured to the world, indicates the strength of his patriotism and the 
high degree of national consciousness in the young Republic. 


38 See, for example, a letter to Felton in 1843 quoted in J. T. Fields, Yesterdays with 
Authors (New York, 1871), p. 147; letter to J. G. Wilson, 1868, quoted in the latter’ 
Life and Letters of Halleck, p. 440. 
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A POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POE'S “TO HELEN” 
AND MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, BOOK IV 


FRANK M. DURHAM 
` Columbia, South Carolina 


HE FIRST stanza of Poe’s “To Helen” has long been a subject 

for conjecture among the source hunters. No one denies the 
haunting beauty of the lines, but rarely do two people agree as to 
what Poe intended them to mean. The two phrases which have 
caused the most trouble seem to be “Nicéan barks” and “ a per- 
fumed sea.” Killis Campbell in his edition of Poe’s poems sums 
up the interpretations, but Harold Weston has put Campbell’s 
summary in the following more orderly arrangement: 


(a) That of W. P. Trent, who suggests that “the weary, way-worn 
wanderer” is Ulysses and that “Nicéan” is somehow intended to repre- 
sent “Phaeacian.” 

(b) That of C. W. Kent, who suggests that the “Nicéan barks” mean 
the ships of Alexander the Great. 

(c) That of F. V. N. Painter, who sees in the epithet “Nicéan” a ref- 
erence to the ancient town of Nicea, now Nice, in France. 

(d) That of W. M. Rossetti, who interprets “Nicéan” as a misspelling for 
“Nyseian” and suggests that we have an allusion to the Greek god 
Dionysus and the island of Nysa.? 


Weston omits Campbell’s suggestion that the “Nicéan bark” line 
may be an echo of Coleridge’s “Like those trim skiffs, unknown 
of yore,” from “Youth and Age.”* In addition, Weston cites an- 
other interpretation, given also by Jones,* that “Nicéan” may have 
come from nike, the Greek word for victory, thereby indicating that 
“victorious barks” was Poe’s intended meaning. Then both Jones 
and Weston suggest as their own views that Poe went to the Latin 


1 Killis Campbell (ed.), The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1917), p. 201. 

? Arthur Harold Weston, “The ‘Nicean Barks’ of Edgar Allan Poe,” Classical Journal, 
XXIX, 213 (Dec., 1933). 

3 Campbell, “The Origins of Poe,” The Mind of Poe and Other Studies (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1933), PP. 153-154. 

“Joe J. Jones, “Poe’s ‘Nicean Barks,” American Literature, Il, 434 (Jan, 1931). 
Weston’s article is surprisingly similar to this earlier one. 
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poet, Catullus. It seems that Catullus made a trip to Bithynia in 
57 B.C., which inspired a little triad of poems. In the province of 
Bithynia, which Jones declares was “a region noted for boat-build- 
ing,” was located the city of Nicaea. “To Nicaea, in order to 
forget his unfortunate love affair with the faithless Clodia . . . went 
Catullus....”° Jones cites poems by Catullus in which boats are 
described and in which the poet expresses joy at leaving Nicaea. 
“But,” as Weston says, “none of these explanations has gained 
general acceptance... ° 
It is the aim of this paper to attempt to add a little more weight 
of the interpretation given by Rossetti (who suggested only that Poe 
got the word “Nicéan” from Milton’s “Nyseian”) and to suggest 
that Poe went directly to Paradise Lost, Book 1, not only for the 
“Nicéan barks,” but also for “a perfumed sea” and the epithet 
“hyacinth hair.” I shall quote what I consider the parallel passages - 
from the two poems: 
Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face... . 


In Paradise Lost, Book 1, Satan looks over the walls of the Garden: 


... now gentle gales 
Fanning thir odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmie spoiles. As when to them who saile 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at Sea North-East windes blow 
Sabean Odours from the spicie shoare 
Of Arabie the blest, with such delay 
Well pleas’d they slack thir course, and many a League : 
Cheard with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. (1l. 156-165) 


Next, in describing Paradise, Milton compares it with other beau- 
tiful places: 
... nor that Nyseian Ile 
Girt with the River Triton, where old Cham, 


5 Ibid., p. 436. ê Weston, op. cit., p. 214. 
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Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan Jove, 
Hid Amalthea and her Florid Son 
Young Bacchus from his Stepdame Rhea’s eye; 
(Il. 275-279) 
Then Adam is described: 


...and Hyacinthin Locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 


(Il. 301-303} 


Here, in the space of less than one hundred and fifty lines of 
Paradise Lost, Book 1v, are found possible parallels to the “per- 
fumed sea,” the “Nicéan barks,” and the “hyacinth hair.” No one 
of the other theories has very successfully tried to show more than 
a single one of the phrases stemming from the same source. After 
suggesting Catullus as a possible source of the “Nicéan barks,” 
Jones says: “I have no explanation for the ‘perfumed sea,’ and it 
should be pointed out that Catullus’s ‘little boat’ does not always 
bear him ‘gently.’”” Herbert Lipscomb says that if Poe followed 
Catullus, the “perfumed sea” might indicate that the “Nicéan barks” 
were engaged in the spice trade on the Mediterranean, or that if the 
Catullus theory is to be discounted, Poe might have thought of the 
Mediterranean itself as having a sweet odor—though Lipscomb 
admits that this theory is on the “more fanciful side of the ques- 
tion.”® Rossetti suggests the relationship between the “Nicéan 
barks” and Milton’s “Nyseian Ile,” but on the subject of the “per- 
fumed sea” he is less certain: “The ‘perfumed sea’ would refer to 
the fragrance diffused from paradisal Nysa over the sea which in- 
tervenes between that island and Amalthea’s Horn.”® He seems 
to base this last conjecture on a passage from page 189 of Keightley’s 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, which he quotes and which 
describes Nysa thus: 


T Jones, op. cit., p. 438. Incidentally, Jones never offers any conclusive proof that Poe 
knew the works of Catullus. He simply says, “There is abundant proof that Poe was an 
assiduous Latin scholar, and it is hardly likely that he would have missed familiarity with 
Catullus” (pp. 434-435). He lists the Latin works studied at the University of Virginia in 
1829, a list not including Catullus, and says that a different teacher was in charge of Poe's 
class in 1826 and may have taught a different list of books. Jones finds one copy of 
Catullus listed in the University library catalogue for 1828. “But do these facts prove 
Poe's knowledge of Catullus? 

8A Perfumed Sea,” Classical Journal, XXIX, 454-455 (March, 1934). 

°'W. M. Rossetti, “Edgar Poe’s ‘Nicean Barks, ” Notes and Queries, 6th ser, XI, 324 
(1885). 
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... Situated not far from the Horn, in an island by the river Triton... . 
This delicious isle . . . is described in a similar way with Panchaia, and 
other happy retreats of the same nature. It therefore had verdant meads, 
abundant springs, trees of every kind, flowers of all hues, and evermore 
resounded with the melody of birds,1° 


But the perfumed sea is not definitely here. 

In the passage from Milton, however, possible sources for all 
three of Poe’s epithets are found. Did Poe find them there himself? 
Did he know Milton well enough to echo him consciously or un- 
consciously? Killis Campbell, in his articles on Poe’s reading, seems 
to think so. He says: “Of the earlier English poets he knew best 
Milton and Shakespeare. I suspect that he knew his Milton better 
than his Shakespeare, . . . at least, that he knew Paradise Lost... .”** 
Campbell lists numerous quotations and echoes of Milton’? and 
concludes that Poe was “pretty thoroughly acquainted” with the 
works of the earlier poet.'* 

In discussing the Rossetti theory, Campbell says: “Poe—if we 
accept this view—found his adjective, perhaps in Milton’s epic, as 
Rossetti suggests; perhaps in the source on which Milton had drawn, 
Diodorus Siculus (Bibliotheca, III, §§66-74).’** So Poe might have 
gone to the original Miltonic source for his “Nicéan barks.” But 
what of the “perfumed sea” and the “hyacinth hair”? Concerning 
the first of these two epithets, the other suggested sources have been 
mentioned. The latter epithet is, I believe, not unknown to the 
classics. Also, Campbell points out that Poe used the term “hya- 
cinth” to describe hair in “Ligeia” (1838) and “The Assignation” 
(1834).*° But Campbell does not point out that these stories came 
after “To Helen” (1831), and Poe may have been so pleased with 
his early epithet that he used it twice later. 

Thus, after a consideration of the fact that only in Milton are 
possible sources for all three epithets found together (in a passage 
of less than one hundred and fifty lines) and that Poe knew Milton, 
it is not too fanciful to conjecture that Poe’s “To Helen” has a 
relationship with Paradise Lost, Book 1v. 


10 bid., p. 323. 

a “Poe's Reading,” University of Texas Studies in English, No. V (1925), pp. 173-174. 

12 bid., p. 174. Other parallels are given in “Poe’s Reading: Addenda and Corri- 
genda,” University of Texas Studies in English, No. VII (1927), p. 177. 

18 “Doe's Reading,” University of Texas Studies in English, No. V (1925), p. 195. 

14 The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, p. 201. 

36 Thid., p. 202. 
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the student’s work in American literature. Blanks may be secured 
from the Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 

J. B. H. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DISSERTATION ON A TOPIC oF A GENERAL NATURE: 


Primitivism and the American Mind, 1750-1800. Roy Harvey Pearce 
(Johns Hopkins). 


II. DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 

American Opinion of the Kulturkampf, 1871-1882. Sister M. Orestes 
Kolbeck (Catholic University, 1942). 

Benjamin Morgan Palmer, a Southern Divine. Wayne Carter Eubank 
(Louisiana, Speech, 1943). 

Clergymen in Representative American Novels, 1830-1930: A Study 
in Attitudes toward Religion. Emerson Clayton Shuck (Wiscon- 
sin, 1943). 

Colonial Long Island: A Collection of Historical Facts and Folk 
Material of Early Long Island. Henry Curtis Herge (New York 
University, History, 1943). 

Conceptions of Preaching in the Lyman Beecher Lectures, 1872-1891. 
John Laurence Casteel (Northwestern, Speech, 1943). 

The Concept of the Gentleman in Representative American Authors. 
Edwin Harrison Cady (Wisconsin, 1943). 

The Confederate South, 1865-1910: A Study in the Survival of a Mind 
and a Culture. Richard M. Weaver (Louisiana, 1943). 

A Critical Edition of the Morgan Manuscript of Mark Twain’s Life 
on the Mississippi. Willis Joseph Wager (New York University, 
1943). 

Criticism of American Life and Letters in the Revue Encyclopédtque. 
Anne Wharton Smith (Northwestern, Romance Languages, 1943). 

The Development of Social Criticism in the Broadway Theater during 
the Inter-war Period, 1919-1939. Jacob Flavel Foster (New York 
University, 1943). 

The Development of the Social Consciousness of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay as Manifested in Her Poetry. Grace Hamilton King (New 
York University, 1943). 

Four Speeches of Thomas Hart Benton, edited with Notes and Intro- 
duction. Charles Francis Hunter (Cornell, Speech, 1943). 

A History of the Changing Status of the American Child in the 
Colonial and Early National Periods as Revealed in Juvenile Lit- 
erature. Sister Monica Kiefer (Pennsylvania, History, 1943). 
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James Russell Lowell’s Writings on Liberty, Abolition, and Public 
Affairs (1836-1861). Alfred Harvey Grommon (Cornell, 1943). 
The Literary, Political, and Religious Ideas of James Russell Lowell. 

A. Boylan Fitz-Gerald (Drew, 1943). 

The Lore of the Negro in Central New York, State. Emma Corinne 
Brown Galvin (Cornell, 1943). 

Modern Poetic Drama in America (1900-1942). Mary Lee Andrews 
(New York University, 1943). 

The Negro in Drama and the Theater. Thomas Edward Poag (Cor- 
nell, Drama, 1943). 

The Position of Women as Considered by Representative American 
Authors since 1800. Charles Boyd Guest (Wisconsin, 1943). 

Quaker Influences on Whitman’s Religious Thought. Walter Ben- 
jamin Fulghum, Jr. (Northwestern, 1943). 

The Role of Hymnody in the Development of the Latter-day Saint 
Movement. David Sterling Wheelwright (Maryland, Education, 
1943). 

Some Aspects of the Philosophy of Edwin Arlington Robinson: Self- 
knowledge, Self-acceptance, and Conscience. Seymour Betsky 
(George Washington, Philosophy, 1943). 

Surnames of the Original Settlers in Watertown, Massachusetts. Mar- 
garet Waterman (Wisconsin, 1943). 

Three American Travelers in England: James Russell Lowell, Henry 
James, and Henry Adams. Robert C. LeClair (Pennsylvania, 
1944). 

Wendell Phillips, Speaker and Agitator. John William Sattler (North- 
western, Speech, 1943). 

The West as Seen Through Frontier Biography. John H. Haefner 
(Iowa, History, 1943). 

Whitman’s Naturalism. John K. Forrest (University of Washing- 
ton, 1942). 

William Vaughan Moody and the Movement for Poetic Drama in the 
United States. Mary L. Dilworth (Illinois, 1943). 


III. Oruer Researcu 1n Procress: 


Professor John T. Flanagan (Minnesota) has an anthology of Middle 
Western literature ready for publication by the University of Min- 
nesota Press in 1945. 

One of the series of volumes to be published during 1945 by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in recognition of its sesquicentennial is 
composed of articles by members of the language and literature 
departments. A number of the articles in the volume concern 
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American literature or culture. Professor W. M. Dey contributes 
a history of the journal Studies in Philology. Professor Gregory 
Paine examines the state of literature in America a century and a 
half ago. Professor Raymond Adams traces the sources of Tho- 
reau’s “Resistance to Civil Government.” Professor E. E. Ericson 
studies the dialect of upstate New York as recorded in two books 
by Marietta Holley. In addition to these, there are studies bearing 
on American topics by Professor Urban T. Holmes, Professor 
S. E. Leavitt, and Professor R. S. Boggs. The volume will be 
issued separately as a book and will also constitute the July, 1945, 
number of Studies in Philology. 


RayMonp ApaMs, Assistant Brbliographer. 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Wortp or WasHINcTON Irvine. By Van Wyck Brooks. New York. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1944. 495 pp. $3.75. 


In a prefatory note to this volume, Mr. Brooks states that it is “the 
first volume of a series which I hope to finish on the literary history of the 
United States.” It is fair to judge the book, therefore, as a history of 
literature. The general reader or the student will expect to find a criti- 
‘cal appraisal of the works of the writers of this period, their background, 
artistic, social, political and economic, the major facts of their lives, and 
some general comparison of the period with others, in our own or even 
in foreign literatures. It must be accurate, first of all, in its facts, well 
proportioned in its plan, and it must be aware of the work of other 
historians of literature and not repeat conventional clichés which have 
been disproved. In common honesty, the author must document his 
work not only with supporting facts, but also with references to previous 
critical or historical works, if he has made use of them. These statements 
may seem so obvious that they are unnecessary. Yet when volumes like 
The World of Washington Irving are sold by the thousands, are pub- 
lished (in part it is true, and in fine print) in such a journal as the 
Atlantic Monthly, it is necessary that scholars at least should inquire 
whether they are wrong in their conception of literary history, and 
whether Mr. Brooks has discovered a new variety which may serve as a 
model. 

Instead of a literary history Mr. Brooks has given us a series of im- 
pressionistic biographical sketches of American writers, rarely mentioning 
their books, but indulging in speculations concerning their probable 
feelings in certain situations. He tries to build up in this way a group 
of personalities who are interesting in themselves rather than in their 
creations. But there are two kinds of writers, those who are significant 
because of what they wrote and those whose works are important because 
they wrote them. The reason for discussing Brown, Irving, Cooper, 
Bryant, Simms, and Willis lies in what they wrote. Jefferson, of whom 
Mr. Brooks makes so much, lends himself more easily to his method, 
and Poe as always presents a special problem. When criticism of litera- 
ture is attempted in this volume, the result is very uneven. Mr. Brooks 
pictures Irving’s creation of The Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall with 
sympathy, even if the picture is largely imaginary. But then he spoils 
it by his comment, “With his weathercock mind and uncertain talent, 
he [Irving] had reason to bless the Sunday morning when the story of 
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Sleepy Hollow popped into his head.” Irving had neither a weathercock 
mind nor an uncertain talent. He chose his path deliberately, as his 
letter to Brevoort in 1824 has made sufficiently clear. He was a pioneer, 
not an imitator as is so often stated, creating from the periodical essay 
and the prose tale a mew thing, the short story. What has kept Rip Van 
Winkle alive is not the German folktale which provided. one of the inci- 
dents, it is the protest of the individual against the tyranny of the small- 
town mind, which has endeared him to millions of readers. Mr. Brooks 
does not see this, apparently, and the great weakness of the book is his 
failure to understand the more profound meaning of the literary achieve- 
ment of his subjects. He realizes, for example, that Cooper was a Demo- 
crat because he was a landholder, and distrusted the commercial and 
financial elements that led the Whig party, but he seems puzzled that 
Cooper was a follower of Andrew Jackson, when, in reality, it was en- 
tirely in keeping with Cooper’s nature to kindle to the party of leadership, 
as opposed to the party of institutions. He never “reverted to the Fed- 
eralist feeling that surrounded his childhood,” as Mr. Brooks suggests. 
His love for his landed estate, which inspired Satanstoe, The Chatnbearer, 
and The Redskins, was not Federalism, it was the instinct of the leader, 
the head of the clan, who rules and protects his supporters. Again, Mr. 
Brooks sees that Cooper liked the natural man, whom he portrays in his 
humbler characters, like Harvey Birch or Natty Bumppo, but fails to 
realize that Cooper’s leading characters are not limited to this stratum 
but that the heroes of his greater books are chieftains, like Uncas, great 
sailors like Admiral Bluewater or the Pilot, but always patricians as 
Cooper was himself. His philosophy was not based upon “the kingly 
commons”; it was the king and the commons, a vastly different thing. 


There is little criticism of Cooper’s fiction, and when Mr. Brooks does 
depart from the conventional choices of American writers for treatment, 
he disappoints us in his appraisal of the relative merits of their achieve- 
ments. It was refreshing to see him devote a chapter to “William Dun- 
lap and his Circle,” but he devotes his attention almost exclusively to 
Dunlap’s painting, and dismisses his plays as “of no moment.” Yet he 
adds immediately, “as manager of the Park Theatre, Dunlap worked to 
develop a serious drama”—and then turns to his adaptations of Kotzebue! 
If Dunlap is to be treated at all, it is for his original plays like André 
or Leicester and not for what he himself called contemptuously “Dutch 
stuff.” Again, it is cheering to see Mr. Brooks give Willis his fair share 
of attention, but he devotes ten pages to his wanderings in search of 
material and barely mentions his best prose work, Letters from Under 
a Bridge, which contain some of the most charming essays America has 
produced, which would well have repaid critical analysis, and he omits 
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any mention of Willis’s poetic plays like Tortesa the Usurer, which held 
the stage for years and, as Poe said, has merits which “lie among the 
higher and most difficult dramatic qualities.” 


With the two chapters on Poe, Mr. Brooks illustrates both his avoid- 
ance of adequate critical treatment and his frequent lack of accuracy. 
He even goes back to Poe’s parents to pack into one sentence as many 
errors as possible. In speaking of John Howard Payne, he retharks: 
“He brought down the house in Boston, where he outshone the David 
Poe’s, who were unable to get engagements as long as Payne remained in 
the town.” David and Elizabeth Poe were members of the stock com- 
pany, and consequently were employed at all times, even if they did not 
play. Mrs. Poe was chosen as Payne’s leading woman, playing Palmyra to 
his Zaphna, Irene to his Achmet, and Sigismunda to his Tancred, and, 
when Payne took his benefit, she played Juliet to his Romeo and David 
played Laertes! Mr. Brooks indeed acknowledges that she played Juliet to 
Payne’s Romeo, which contradicts his earlier statement, but it is only 
to leap into another error. “Hearing she was in great distress, he gave 
a benefit for her.” She probably was, as nearly all actors then were, in 
difficult straits, but one actor did not “give a benefit” for another. What 
really happened was that many people had been disappointed in securing 
places during Payne’s engagements, so he acted at Mrs. Poe’s benefit, 
probably because he liked her, and to satisfy his public. The incident 
is not in itself of great importance, except that it illustrates Mr. Brooks’s 
constant habit of throwing off carelessly a comment that reveals his lack 
of knowledge of the subject and causes him to make errors that he could 
have avoided. Certainly anyone who thinks that “by 1830 almost sixty 
plays appeared with Indian characters and Indian themes” should have 
avoided the drama and the theater. In his treatment of Edgar Poe, the 
old mistakes are repeated, such as “Virginia, who like his sister Rosalie, 
remained a child,” or the theory that Poe took opiates, both of which 
were repudiated by good contemporary testimony. Even more serious 
is his conclusion, based on Poe’s resignation from his editorial positions, 
that “Poe’s nervous and mental organization would have made havoc 
of his life in any society, at any moment of time.” Knowing Poe’s un- 
remitting industry, against heavy odds, and his long periods of sobriety, 
we are certain that if he had had an annual income of twelve hundred 
dollars from the estate of his wife’s father, as Emerson did, or had pos- 
sessed friends like George Bancroft and Franklin Pierce who saw to it 
that Hawthorne secured political appointments, or if someone had backed 
him with sufficient capital to conduct his own magazine, Poe would have 
led a very different life. Mr. Brooks’s analysis of Poe’s poetic images is 
much better, based as it is on a sympathetic paraphrasing of Poe’s own 
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words. But another serious error is the statement: “Before he returned 
for a while to Richmond in 1835 he had written ‘Morella’ and the ‘Manu- 
script Found in a Bottle,’ “The Unparalleled Adventure of One Hans 
Pfaall; ‘Silence—a Fable,’ and other pieces that revealed the full range of 
his quality as a teller of tales. Most of the greater stories he wrote in the 
fourteen years before he died were amplifications and variations of these.” 
“Silence,” of course, was not published until 1838, and while a discussion 
of the development of Poe’s genius would here be out of place, the 
“greater stories” like “The Fall of the House of Usher” (1839), “William 
Wilson” (1839), “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” (1841), “Eleonora” 
(1842), “The Masque of the Red Death” (1842), “The Tell-Tale Heart” 
(1843), “The Purloined Letter” (1845), “The Cask of Amontillado” 
(1846), and so on, are not “amplifications” or “variations” of the earliest 
fiction. 

Sometimes it is indeed difficult to tell whether Mr. Brooks is speaking 
of Poe’s poems, his tales, or his criticism, but in any case his summing 
up: “Poe was to leave no followers behind him,” is untrue concerning 
any phase of Poe’s activity. Indeed, it is difficult to reconcile it with 
Mr. Brooks’s own statement five pages further: “With Poe another age 
had opened.” ! 

Mr. Brooks is better at the establishment of atmosphere than he is in 
the fields of criticism or history. His book begins with pictures of the 
major cities, with 1800 as a point of departure. He is correct in at- 
tributing to the American Philosophical Society the focusing of national 
attention upon science, and his tribute to the Bartrams is justified. But 
in the credit he gives to Franklin for the creation of American. literature, 
he forgets William Smith, the first Provost of the College of Philadelphia, 
under whose inspiration Francis Hopkinson, Thomas Godfrey, and Ben- 
jamin West began the three arts of music, drama, and painting in this 
country. It seems a pity that Mr. Brooks apparently knew nothing of 
Provost Smith, for the creation of these three arts by three boys who were 
friends in college together under the inspiration of a great teacher is 
just the kiud of personal “atmosphere” he loves to depict. In these earlier 
chapters, there are many odd statements such as: “In New England, ... 
this puritan religion produced the best novels after Charles Brockden 
Brown,” or, in speaking of the Connecticut Wits, “they were the first 
school of poets in America,” forgetting apparently that the “first school” 
was again the group of Hopkinson, Godfrey, Nathaniel Evans, and 
Philip Freneau, whose work appeared in the American Magazine, of 
which William Smith was the editor. 

Mr. Brooks’s treatment of the South is conventional, although his 
stress upon the influence of Jefferson is appropriate. But when he says 
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that the Southern planter “had no sympathy with democracy”—“the 
Southern middle class was small and scattered”— he is unaware of the 
rewriting of the social history of Southern civilization that has been 
going on for sometime. When Southern literature is finally approached, 
Simms is given a proper credit, although Mr. Brooks insists upon calling 
his best novel The Yamassee [sic], But Mr. Brooks evidently did not 
wish to return to Philadelphia again, so he tucks Robert Montgomery 
Bird, who lived and wrote there, in the chapter on the South, on the 
ground that “Maryland had a sort of claim to Robert Montgomery Bird, 
the Delaware author, a Philadelphia doctor.” This kind of startling 
geographical assignment is not surprising of course in the author of 
Indian Summer: New England, which included Henry James in that 
region. But classification, like chronology and consistency, is not one of 
Mr. Brooks’s strong points. Indeed, it is difficult to see just what are 
the strong points of this kind of composition, in which the author reads 
quite widely, in primary and secondary sources, ponders on these, and 
then passes the results to his readers without documentation or bibliog- 
raphy. Mr. Brooks has won a wide public and probably has done a 
service in stimulating his readers to look up the works of American 
authors who have been unfortunately too often forgotten or neglected. 
But this dateless record of his individual impressions is neither literary 
criticism nor the history of literature. 


University of Pennsylvania. ÅRTHUR Hogson QUINN. 


HAWTHORNE THE Artist: Fine-Art Devices in Fiction. By Leland Schu- 
bert. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1944. 
xi, 181 pp. $3.50. 

Critics of the last decade or two have shown an unparalleled and very 
fruitful interest in formal analysis. Their work until recently, however, 
has been largely confined to the study of poetic form. Fortunately, the 
scope of the movement is now being enlarged to include the study of 
form in prose. Since Hawthorne is admirably suited to esthetic analysis, 
it is not surprising that he should be among the first prose writers to be 
studied in this manner. Significant examples are Walter Blair’s “Color, 
Light, and Shadow in Hawthorne” (New England Quarterly, March, 
1942), J. Ç. Gerber’s “Form and Content in The Scarlet Letter” (ibid. 
March, 1944), and Leland Schubert’s full-length study, Hawthorne the 
Artist. i 

Mr. Schubert, who seems to have a better acquaintance than most 
literary critics with the technical aspects of the arts, is concerned with 
Hawthorne's use of “fine-art devices.” “I have tried,” he writes in the 
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Preface, “not only to say that Hawthorne is an artist—in his use of 
structure, line, mass, movement, contrast, variety, rhythm, color, sound, 
and so on—but also, by many illustrative examples, to show that he is 
an artist.” The resulting work contains much that is obvious and much 
that is extremely illuminating. 

The author’s analogies are drawn from music, sculpture, and painting 
—from the last especially, for the art of Hawthorne is pre-eminently 
pictorial. Particularly rewarding are the analyses of line, rhythm, and 
color. With a painter’s discernment, Mr. Schubert observes—to select 
a few examples—that in The Blithedale Romance “the curve of the 
eyebrow repeats the parabolic curve made by the bartender’s liquor”; 
that in “The Ambitious Guest” the pattern “is one of upward and down- 
ward-moving lines relieved by transveise lines and pauses”; that in “The 
Artist of the Beautiful” Hawthorne has made a graphic use of the spiral 
curve. Equally discerning are the notes on the significance of “breath” 
and “breathe” as a rhythmic device in “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” or the 
way in which Hawthorne frequently repeats or “picks up” a motif—the 
snow, for example, seems to have been introduced at the end of “Edward 
Randolph’s Portrait” for the sole purpose of stressing the scheme of 
black and white. Mr. Schubert makes articulate what many readers 
have vaguely felt; he documents, sometimes obviously but often bril- 
liantly, the generalization that Hawthorne was a skilful artist. 

The student of form in a more comprehensive sense may reasonably 
object that the author too often exhibits the fine-art devices as isolated 
phenomena. They are not always seen in relation to the form of the 
whole composition and are almost never seen in relation to its substance. 
Indeed, Mr. Schubert frankly disavows any concern with content. One 
misses, therefore, the feeling of wholeness which is conveyed, for ex- 
ample, in Mr. Gerber’s closely reasoned demonstration of the interde- 
pendence of content and form in The Scarlet Letter. The author fails 
also to give adequate consideration to point of view. Although Haw- 
thorne doubtless belongs in the main with the old-fashioned writers of 
fiction who were omniscient and intrusive at will, extended passages in 
his work approximate the restricted point of view later perfected by 
James. It would be interesting to know what Hawthorne contributed 
to the evolution of a technique so prized by moderns. 

The present reviewer must be allowed one other disparagement of 
an unusually original and informative study: the author quotes from the 
bowdlerized texts of the Notebooks. Mrs. Hawthorne appears not to 
have damaged seriously the passages which Mr. Schubert uses, but the 
form in which some of them appear in his book is not quite correct. 


Brown Unwersity. RANDALL STEWART. 
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Frrz-James O’Brien: A Literary Bohemian of the Eighteen-fifties. By 
Francis Wolle. Boulder: University of Colorado Studies, Vol. 2, No. 
2, Series B. 1944. xi, 314 pp. $2.00. 


I know of only one American writer to whom could be applied the 
adjective meteoric—Fitz-James O’Brien of the pre-Civil War decade. 
Early in the fifties he flashed out of nowhere, for eight years he was a 
literary sensation in New York, he filled all the magazines with his 
poetry and prose, then suddenly he was gone, leaving behind a shower 
of literary fragments, some three or four of them museum pieces shot 
through with rare elements. 


A new biography of the man has long been needed. William Win- 
ter’s memoir, 1881, was valuable because it preserved the memories of 
one who knew him intimately, but it was made without research and 
it was softened by sentiment. Professor Wolle, writing some three gen- 
erations after O’Brien’s death, has been able to view the man in the 
cold light of posterity, and with scholarly zeal and patience he has solved 
many mysteries, even going to the extent of visiting the Ireland of 
O’Brien’s early years and the areas of London where he spent two and 
a half years squandering the patrimony that was his when he came of 
age. It is now proved that he did not attend Trinity College, Dublin, 
and that while squandering his eight thousand pounds in London he 
moved always in literary circles, once serving as editor of a magazine 
published in the Crystal Palace during the great Exposition. The legend 
that O’Brien left England as a fugitive from the wrath of an English 
officer with whose wife he had fallen in love the biographer was unable 
to substantiate. 


The man was but twenty-four when he arrived in New York bearing 
glowing letters from English friends to the literary high command of 
the city. He was received like a literary ambassador from the Old 
World. He looked and acted the part he was to play. He was a hand- 
some young Irishman who had kissed the Blarney stone, electric in his 
wit, uncanny in his knowledge of literary Europe in its not-well-known 
areas, able instantly to throw off a poem or a tale worthy of the best 
magazines—surely a genius. The magazines seemed eager for his writ- 
ings and to them all he gave an abundance. Harper’s Magazine pub- 
lished on the average a piece from his pen in every one of its numbers 
for six years. He wrote eight plays, the most of them deemed worthy 
of presentation on the Broadway boards, one of them indeed, A Gentle- 
man from Ireland, achieving a sensational run. Short stories he threw 
off by the dozen; Professor Wolle’s bibliography of the man’s writings 
during his eight literary years fills nineteen closely printed pages. 
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Much of the biography is devoted to these multitudinous writings. 
The biographer has sifted all the magazines of the fifties and has un- 
covered what undoubtedly is the entire literary output of the man during 
the eight years, some of it published in magazines anonymously. He 
has dated every piece, reviewed it, and evaluated it. A great mass of it 
is poetry, poetry in every key, though the most of it is satire. Few of 
the shortcomings of social New York escaped his notice. All of it is 
dead now; hardly a lyric of his is to be found even in the many antholo- 
gies. Professor Wolle speaks of his “second-rateness in the poetic scale,” 
and continues: 

He is not a poet of melodious verse, which by the very sound creates beauty; nor is 
he a poet of deep thought or high poetic imagination. ... Lacking the highest qualities 
of poetry, his verses of the “tender passion” often degenerate into sentimentality and bathos, 


and his attempts at dramatic incident in ballad form turn to melodrama, which is fre- 
quently so forced as to be ludicrous. 


One can be less severe with his short stories. Several of them made 
a deep impression when they first appeared; for instance, “The Diamond 
Lens” and “The Wondersmith” in the Atlantic Monthly and “What Was 
It? A Mystery” in Harper's Magazine. Several others like “The Pot of 
Tulips,” “A Terrible Night,” and “The Golden Ingot,” macabre tales of 
the Poe type, greatly impressed the readers of the fifties. Undoubtedly 
there are passages of power in these stories, but one cannot overlook the 
fact that the tales were hastily written and are full of echoes of other 
writers. Poe greatly influenced O’Brien and so in a lesser degree did 
Hoffmann, but lacking the indefinable something that emanated like an 
aura from the work of these master writers his work reads too often 
like melodrama overdone. Like his master Poe, O’Brien found in mod- 
ern science a wonderland where nothing was scientifically impossible 
even to the limits of necromancy. 


But the element that makes the most of his fiction, like his poetry, 
secondrate is its author’s lack of conviction and seriousness. He cared 
more for money than for literary art. To live the luxurious life that 
alone he could endure he must have money in abundance. He wrote 
for no other reason. Constantly he studied the reading public to de- 
termine what they wanted and would pay for. Under such conditions 
literature becomes the creation of the mere day, like the newspaper that 
tomorrow is in the dustbin. 


One thing, however, O’Brien did that will make his name long known 
in American literary history: he contributed for eight months a weekly 
column in the newly established Harper’s Weekly, a column with the 
title “The Man About Town.” Let Professor Wolle characterize it: 
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“The Man About Town” papers make Fitz-James O’Brien America’s first columnist in 
the modern sense instituting as they did the column of personal and pertinent comment, 
which, with the decline in influence of the heavy, serious editorial, becomes one of the 
prominent features of contemporary journalism. 


The biographer’s chapter on the Bohemian group and its meetings at 
Pfaff’s restaurant is well done, as is the account of the lyric sprinting 
contests earlier recorded by Taylor in his Echo Club volume. One dis- 
covery made by the biographer came to me as a surprise: it seems that 
Clemenceau, then an exile in America, in later years to be the “Tiger” of 
France, sometimes spent an evening in Pfaffs basement with the Bo- 
hemians. 

The biography is in every way admirable. It will not have to be 
done again. Only one criticism would I offer: the author makes no at- 
tempt to evaluate the part O’Brien played in the molding of the unique 
literary decade of the 1850’s. Was he a cause or an effect? Were his 
writings a mirror in which we may view the decade? Should not “The 
Man About Town” column have been more carefully studied for light 
it might throw upon the fabulous fifties in New York City? 

Coronado Beach, Florida. Frep Lewis PATTEE. 


THe Humanities AFTER THE War. Edited by Norman Foerster. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1944. vii, 95 pp. $1.50. 


Tue Universiry anp tHE Moern Worin: An Essay in the Philosophy of 
University Education. By Arnold S. Nash. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1944. xxiv, 312 pp. $2.50. 


Wendell Willkie, Roscoe Pound, Norman Foerster, Theodore M. 
Greene, Abraham Flexner, William Macneile Dixon, and Gordon Keith 
Chalmers contribute essays to the first of thesé books on behalf of liberal 
education. It is encouraging to find such different personalities, with 
such distinct backgrounds, uniting in the defense of this threatened 
cause. Some of their arguments are, of course, not new—including the 
pleas that liberal education is precious because it stands for entire freedom 
in the pursuit of truth, and because man is vitally interested in other 
pursuits beside practical and economic ones. Dixon and Chalmers em- 
phasize its importance in the development of man’s esthetic and spiritual 
capacities. Greene, in the most philosophical of these essays, points out 
that it is essential for man’s full development both as a member of 
society and as an individual; also that it rests upon the faith that the 
beautiful, the good, and the divine are absolute realities. 

It is with this latter point—the faith in religious values—that the 
second of these books, relatively the more important, is concerned. Arnold 
S. Nash, trained in English colleges in chemistry, philosophy, and soci- 
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ology, has lectured in several American universities on the relation be- 
tween Christian theology and contemporary social and political problems, 
and is at present Chaplain to the Student Christian Movement and 
Lecturer on Economics in the University of Toronto. The scope of his 
work is wider than its title might suggest: it deals with Western Euro- 
pean life and thought since the Renaissance, the intellectual and social 
crises of today, the recognition of those crises by Nazism and Marxism, 
their failure to solve them, the great opportunity for Christianity, and 
some of the bearings of these contending forces upon our academic 
world. The study is richly documented. Its points of view and chief 
ideas are strongly influenced by T. E. Hulme, L. T. Hobhouse, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Nicolas Berdyaev, Paul Tillich, Jacques Maritain, Karl Mann- 
heim, and V. A. Demant; but it follows no theologian or philosopher 
slavishly. It is outspokenly hostile toward H. G. Wells, John Dewey, 
and the logical positivists. 


Nash’s thesis is that the forces loosed by the Reformation—capi- 
talism, scientific research, individualism, and nationalism, each freed 
from ethical and religious controls—in the course of time brought about 
a condition of utter intellectual and moral chaos, the inevitable outcome 
of which was war. Without any religious or philosophical agreement, 
without any sense of the need for one, man’s most important activities 
sprang apart from one another. “Business is business,” “art for art’s 
sake,” “facts for facts’ sake,” “my country right or wrong” were slogans 
expressive of the prevalent moral anarchy and philosophic and religious 
impotence that portended ruin. University curricula likewise had no 
unity. The sciences thought they needed none, and could carry on a 
“presuppositionless” search for truth—until Freud, Jung, and Marx, re- 
vealing how personal and environmental influences affected what seemed 
to be facts, demolished their assumptions. Nash insists that facts in any 
field have no valuable meaning without a perception of their relation to 
one another and to abiding verities. If you do not discover a sound 
principle of unity, sooner or later you will have a bad one imposed 
upon you. The Nazis proffered a principle of unity, a common aim, 
in their ideal of a- dominant Master Race; the Communists proffered one 
in their Classless Society. Their remedies are false and evil, because they 
necessitate the abolition of freedom of inquiry and of teaching. Yet the 
need for unity remains. In Nash’s view it can be satisfied only by a 
revival of religious faith. The mere addition of courses in religion to 
university curricula would not content him; he does not regard religion 
as merely one subject among others. Hence the best motto for his book 
is the words of Cardinal Newman, “Religious truth is not only a portion 
but a condition of general knowledge.” Whether the kind of education 
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In THE Name of THE Bre: The Significance of Emily Dickinson. By 
Sister Mary James Power. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. xi, 
138 pp. $2.00. 


Sister Mary James has written a sensitive essay in appreciation of 
Emily Dickinson for Catholic readers. If one accept the premises which 
such a reader takes for granted, the argument that Emily was in effect 
a Carmelite nun is convincing. But without these premises, any other 
reader will follow with pleasure and consent up to the point at which 
orthodoxy enters. 


It is true that Emily revolted from much of the faith and all of the 
forms of the congregational churches. It is also true that she often 
sought with delightful informality a direct revelation from a personal 
god and that she elected solitude and renunciation. The twist of her 
phrases is often like that of Gerard Manley Hopkins, as Sister Mary 
James points out, and in many other respects she is a poet that Catholics 
can read and enjoy. But the conclusion that these sympathies commit 
her in effect to orthodoxy cannot be reached by logic. The book remains 
for a non-Catholic a perceptive essay in appreciation set in too rigid a 
frame. 


Swarthmore College. Roserr E. SPILLER. 


Our or tHE Mipwesr: A Collection of Present-Day Writing. Edited by 
John T. Frederick. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1944. xviii, 405 pp. $3.50. 


Presumably, this interesting regional anthology has been edited for 
the general reader rather than the scholar or special student. Professor 
Frederick’s self-imposed restrictions help to make it a lively volume, but 
hardly an illuminating one for class or reference use. Only Midwestern 
writers “whose work belongs primarily to the new movement since 1910” 
have been represented, while such forms as history, biography, historical 
fiction, and historical poetry have all been excluded. The need remains 
for a collection that will exhibit, comprehensively and justly, both the 
cultural heritage of the Midwest and the literary forces currently at work 
in the region. 


Central YMCA College, Chicago. Kenpari B. Tarr. 
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Docrorat DISSERTATIONS ÅCCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 1943-1944. 
Number 11. Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. 
Edited by Edward A. Henry. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 1944. xiii, 88 pp. $2.50. 

English departments continue to turn out the third largest group of 
doctors (Chemistry and Education are still far in the lead), and Yale 
again enjoys the distinction of being the heaviest contributor. Of the 
dissertations listed for English a larger proportion than ever before come 
within the province of American literature—thirty-five out of a total 
of 109. 

C. G. 


THE COMPLETION OF INDEPENDENCE 1790-1830. By John Allen Krout and 
Dixon Ryan Fox. [4 History of American Life, Volume V.] New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1944. 486 pp. $4.00. $30 the set 


of 12 vols. 


The publication of this volume completes the twelve-volume History 
of American Life under the general editorship of Arthur Meier Schle- 
singer and Dixon Ryan Fox. This history is of much greater value to 
students of American literature than any of its predecessors since it sup- 
plies the necessary background for the study of cultural and literary 
movements. In the new volume, as in the others in the series, the 
emphasis falls not so much on war and politics as on business, commerce, 
science, invention, living conditions, growth of the professions, etc. A 
critical reader may find occasion to complain that some volumes in the 
series lack any adequate integrating principle and that social history 
here as elsewhere tends to become an unarticulated survey of multiple 
aspects of American life. The authors of the present volume have made 
good use of the conception of social history set forth in President Fox’s 
suggestive little book, Ideas in Motion (1935). 

A unifying principle in The Completion of Independence is sug- 
gested by Professor Schlesinger in the Editor’s Foreword: “Certainly the 
driving ideal of that time was cultural independence. . . . nationai self- 
reliance . . . prompted an eager importation of arts and crafts, of institu- 
tional modes and economic devices, of literary and professional learning, 
all to be modified to American use and naturalized on American soil.” 
A reproduction of Morse’s portrait of Noah Webster supplies an appro- 
priate frontispiece. Of particular interest are chapters on “The Challenge 
of Liberal Thought,” “Lawyers and Doctors,” “The Scientists, Amateur 
and Professional,” and “Cultural Aspirations and Achievements.” ‘The 
“Critical Essay on Authorities” is as a whole excellent. The authors, 
however, seem not fully aware of the studies in literary nationalism which 
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have been written by scholars in the field of American literature. It is 
surprising also that only one of the late W. B. Cairns’s studies of British 
Criticisms of American Writings is listed. The latest volume in the 
series fully measures up to the best of its fellows: Fish’s The Rise of the 
Common Man, Nevins’s The Emergence of Modern America, and 
Schlesinger’s The Rise of the City. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’s GaRDEN Book 1766-1824: With Relevant Extracts 
from His Other Writings. Annotated by Edwin Morris Betts. Phila- 
delphia: The American Philosophical Society. 1944. xvi, 704 pp. 
$5.00 


Government restrictions on the use of paper prevented the appearance 
of this book during the year of the Jefferson bicentennial, but it is a much 
more significant book than many which appeared in that year. The 
American Philosophical Society, of which Jefferson was long a faithful 
member, has published from the manuscript in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society Jefferson’s Garden Book, edited with great skill by a 
University of Virginia scholar. Jefferson, as he finally admitted (pp. 552, 
611), was a somewhat unskillful manager of his plantations, but he had 
during his whole life an intelligent and keen interest in gardening and 
farming. He felt that whoever introduced to America a useful new 
plant was a benefactor of his country. Perhaps he was somewhat more 
successful in planning and developing the gardens at Monticello, which, 
as Professor Betts points out, owed something to Jefferson’s study of 
gardens in England. The Garden Book at first sight seems an unin- 
teresting record, but in the editor’s hands it becomes, when supplemented 
. by other notebooks and by Jefferson’s letters, an illuminating account of 
the most. interesting aspect of Jefferson’s life at Monticello. The reader’s 
final impression is that though Jefferson was, like Franklin, amazingly 
versatile, he was no dabbler but a most remarkable man whose many 
interests all form part of a perfectly integrated individual. 


Joun C. Catnoun Nationatist, 1782-1828. By Charles M. Wiltse. In- 
dianapolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. [1944.] 477 
pp. $3.75. , 

This readable and thoroughly documented biography treats only the 
earlier life of Calhoun, but the half-forgotten achievements of the young 
nationalist statesman deserve a separate volume. The most striking fea- 
ture of the book is the convincing description of the change which 
Calhoun’s views of the Union underwent in the 1820’s. Mr. Wiltse’s 
conception of Calhoun is far from the conventional one. 
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. . . the interpretation of Calhoun’s career through the 1820's as that of a vacillating and 
unprincipled politician, ready to sacrifice friends and country alike to his own ambition, 
dates directly from the publication of [John Quincy] Adams’ diary in the 1870's. It is a 
view flatly contradicted by the overwhelming mass of contemporary evidence from other 
sources: letters and journals, many of which are cited in these pages, of protagonists and 
onlookers in the same struggle in which Calhoun and Adams were engrossed. Following 
the Civil War, when all those not of the winning side were discredited, the famous diary 
was accepted as giving a faithful picture of men as well as of events; and the contrary 
estimates of scores of other equally high-minded and patriotic observers of the political 
scene were ignored or heavily discounted. Von Holst and most of those who followed 
him accepted Adams’ judgment of Calhoun as uncritically as they accepted the New Eng- 
land estimate of the whole period preceding the war (p. 246). 


Tue CuurcH CoLLEGE or THE Orp Soutn. By Albea Godbold. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press. [1944.] xii, 221 pp. $3.00. 


In his first chapter Dr. Godbold gives a good brief account of the 
founding of the various Southern denominational colleges. In later chap- 
ters he discusses the churches’ reasons for founding colleges, the college 
curriculum, moral and religious aspects, relations between the church 
college and the state university, and intellectual and social life. ‘The book 
is a substantial contribution in its field, but the writing is thoroughly 
pedestrian. 


JourNAL oF A SouTHERN StupEnr 1846-48: With Letters of a Later Period. 
By Giles J. Patterson. Biographical Note by Henry Nelson Snyder. 
Edited with an Introduction by Richmond Croom Beatty. Nashville, 
[Tennessee]: Vanderbilt University Press. 1944. 105 pp. $1.75. 


The Journal which Giles J. Patterson kept while he was a student at 
the University of South Carolina has some value for the history of edu- 
cation, but it is in the main uninteresting. The only teacher who seems 
to have interested Patterson enough to figure in these pages was Francis 
Lieber. The letters, written in the years 1883-1889, are addressed to a 
nephew who attended Wofford College. Professor Beatty’s Introduction 
is much more interesting reading than the journal or the letters, but in 
several instances his quotations from the journal do not agree with the 


published text. 


Tue Besr AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 1944: And the Yearbook of the 
American Short Story. Edited by Martha Foley. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1944. xii, 468 pp. $2.75. 

The new volume in the series established by Edward J. O’Brien con- 
tains all the useful features of its predecessors. Of the thirty stories re- 
printed here, six come from the New Yorker, six from Harper’s Bazaar, 
three from the Partisan Review, and two each from the Yale Review, 
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Accent, and Mademoiselle. In her Foreword Miss Foley points out that 
“in the last year the large-circulation magazines published fewer stories 
of literary worth than they have in many years.” She notes also that the 
best short stories of the past year have been written largely by a new 
group of writers. The chief reason apparently is the “descent into com- 
mercialized fiction on the part of many brilliant short story writers to 
whom great acclaim has been given in recent years.” She is obviously 
disturbed by a situation pointed out long ago by Van Wyck Brooks and 
others: our creative writers in America seldom fulfill the promise of 
their early work. 


Hemineway. [“The Viking Portable Library.”] Edited by Malcolm 
Cowley. New York: The Viking Press. 1944. xxiv, 642 pp. $2.00. 


Mr. Cowley has chosen his selections well. In his Introduction he 
suggests Hemingway’s “kinship with a wholly different group of novel- 
ists {from Dreiser and Jack London], let us say with Poe and Hawthorne 
and Melville: the haunted and nocturnal writers, the men who dealt in 
images that were symbols of an inner world.” 


Herman Me vite SeLecrep Poems. Edited by F. O. Matthiessen. [“The 

Poets of the Year.”}| Norfolk, Connecticut: New Directions. [1944.| 

30 pp. $.50. 

As Professor Matthiessen notes in his admirable Introduction, Mel- 
ville’s verse has been “virtually unavailable for the common reader. The 
selection here presented,” he continues, “tries to take advantage of all 
the various interests attaching to any part of Melville’s work. Some 
poems have been chosen because they embody the same recurrent sym- 
bols that give an absorbing unity to his prose.... Other poems serve 
to light up facets of Melville’s mind as it developed in the years after his 
great creative period. ...” ‘The selections are well chosen. 


Emma Lazarus: Selections from Her Poetry and Prose.. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Morris U. Schappes. New York: Cooperative Book 
League, Jewish-American Section, International Workers Order. 


[1944.] 105 pp. $.50. 
Well-chosen selections from another American poet whose poems have 
also been “virtually unavailable for the common reader.” . 
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Tue Camsrivce Hisrory or American Lrrerarure. Edited by William 
Peterfield Trent, John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, Carl Van Doren. 
[Three volumes in one.] New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cambridge, England: at the University Press. 1944. xviii, 380 pp.; 

_X, 430 pp.; xiv, 678 pp. $2.95. 
The Cambridge History in convenient form but without the bibliog- 
raphies, 


Tue Year’s Work in Encuiso Srupies, Volume XXII 1941. Edited 
for The English Association by Frederick S. Boas. Oxford University 
Press London: Humphrey Milford. 1944. 245 pp. $3.75. 


In spite of difficulties occasioned by the war, this excellent annual 
continues to appear. Let us hope that it will continue to appear, for the 
annual bibliography of the Modern Humanities Research Association 
seems to have fallen a casualty to the war. 


LIBRARY AND REFERENCE FACILITIES IN THE AREA OF THE DISTRICT OF 
Cotumsra. Compiled by Eilene Galloway. [Washington, D. C.:] 
The Library of Congress. 1943. vi, 95 pp. 


This pamphlet, compiled for research workers, reminds its readers that 
Washington contains many libraries of various kinds besides the great 
Library of Congress which contain materials available to investigators. 


STEAMBOATIN’ Days: Folk Songs of the River Packet Era. By Mary 
Wheeler. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press. 
1944. xiv, 121 pp. $2.75. 

This rich collection of songs with music as well as words contains 
interesting descriptions of river packet days and men along the Ohio and 

Mississippi rivers, 


J. B. H. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), Ashbel 
Brice (Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin College), Guy A. 
Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane University), John C. Gerber (University of Iowa), 
Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queens University), Ima H. Herron (Southern 
Methodist University), John Jaques (Drew University), Robert J. Kane 
(Ohio State University), Ernest L. Marchand (Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity), J. H. Nelson (University of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter (Case 
School of Applied Science), Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), 
C. Doren Tharp (University of Miami), Frederick B. Tolles (Swarth- 
more College), Theodore Zunder (Brooklyn College), and Lewis Leary, 
chairman (Duke University). 


Items for the check-list to be published in the March, 1945, issue of 
American Literature may be sent to the temporary chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Herbert Brown, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


I, 1609-1800 


[Frenzavu, Punir] Arms, G. W., Kirby, J. P., Locke, L. G., and Whid- 
den, R. W. “Freneau’s “The Indian Burying Ground?” Explicator, 
H, Item 55 (May, 1944). 

The poem is one of Freneau’s most successful, for it mingles his 
neoclassical and romantic phases in a fashion suited to the purpose of 
the poem. 


[ JEFFERSON, THomas] Sand, Norbert. “The Classics in Jefferson’s Theory 
of Education.” Classical Jour., XL, 92-98 (Nov., 1944). 

Jefferson loved the classics for their own sakes, and as a means of 
preserving democracy. 

[Penn, Wurm] Comfort, William. “William Penn’s Religious Back- 
ground.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog, LXVIII, 341-358 (Oct. 
1944). 

“The sacred rights of the individual conscience formed the central 
pillar upon which Penn was to build his state. It was this ineradicable 
conviction of the Quakers that Penn effectually translated into laws 
so different from those of some of the older colonies.” 
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Drake, Thomas E. “William Penn’s Experiments in Race Relations.” 
Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LXVII, 372-387 (Oct. 1944). 

A review of Penn’s relations with the Indians, a comparison of 
his policy with that of his contemporaries, and a consideration of its 
implications for the twentieth-century world. 

White, Thomas R. “Influence of William Penn on International Re- 
lations.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog, LXVIII 388-397 (Oct. 
1944). 

Penn’s plan to establish an international court may have had some 
effect upon a developing world opinion for outlawing war. 


[WuLams; Rocer] Swan, Bradford F. “An Unpublished Letter of 
Roger Williams.” Rhode Island Hist., I, 139-140 (Oct, 1944). 
Adair, Douglas. “The Authorship of the Disputed Federalist Papers. 

Pt. II.” William and Mary Quar., I, 235-264 (July, 1944). 

Madison, not Hamilton, wrote Numbers 49 through 58, and Num- 
bers 62 and 63 of The Federalist. Hamilton’s “apathetic error” and 
the “literary imperialism” of Lodge and Ford are responsible for the 
current belief that Hamilton wrote these essays. 

Kraus, Michael. “Literary Relations between Europe and America in 
the Eighteenth Century.” William and Mary Quar., I, 210-234 (July, 
1944). 

A study of the influence of America upor the writers of England, 
France, and Germany; an account of the reception of eighteenth- 
century American literature in those countries. 

Pennypacker, Morton. “Captain Kidd: Hung Not for Piracy but for 
Causing the Death of a Rebellious Seaman Hit with a Toy Bucket.” 
N. Y. Hist, XXV, 482-531 (Oct., 1944). 

A study of Captain William Kidd’s career designed as a corrective 
to the portrait of the pirate drawn by writers of fiction. 

Price, Robert. “A Boyhood for ‘Johnny Appleseed.” New Eng. Quar., 
XVII, 381-393 (Sept. 1944). 

The certifiable record of the boyhood background of John Chap- 
man (Johnny Appleseed) shows that he knew the Connecticut Valley 
and thought of it as his boyhood home. 

Rowley, William E. “The Puritans’ Tragic Vision.” New Eng. Quar., 
XVII, 394-417 (Sept., 1944). 

The Puritans were not simply cosmic optimists. They were able, 
temperamentally and intellectually, to rise above their experience and 
to regard its tragedy as well as its divine direction with realism. 


~ 
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Il. 1800-1870 


[AupuBoN, Jonn James] Savage, Henry L. “John James Audubon: A 
Backwoodsman in the Salon.” Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron., V, 129- 
136 (June, 1944). 

An account of Audubon and his prints in England, including a 
description of twenty-five Audubon letters in the Princeton Library, 
twenty-four of which seem not to have been published or used by any 
of Audubon’s biographers. 

[Cuanninc, WituraM Extery] Patterson, Robert L. “The Theology of 
Channing and the Via Affirmativa.” Anglican Theol. Rev., XXVI, 
229-235 (Oct., 1944). 

Channing, whether or not he knew the term, was a wholehearted 
believer in the theory of univocacy. 

[Crevaier, Henri-Emize] Corrigan, Beatrice. “Henri-Emile Chevalier 
and His Novels of North America.” Romanic Review, XXXV, 220- 
231 (Oct., 1944). 

A biographical and bibliographical account of the author of novels 
on Canadian life which were popular in the nineteenth century. Al- 
though Chevalier remained in Canada until 1860, his stories stem from 
his reading as much as from his own experiences in North America. 

[Curvers, Tuomas Horer] Scott, Wilbur S. “The Astonishing Chivers: 
Poet for Plagiarists.” Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron. V, 150-153 (June, 
1944). 

Brief critical comments upon four first editions of Chivers’s books: 
Nacoochee, The Lost Pletad, Eonchs, and Memoralia. 

[De Bow, J. D. B.] Skipper, Otis C. “J. D. B. De Bow, the Man.” 
Jour. South. Hist. X, 404-423, (Nov., 1944). 

An analysis of the life and personality of the “best ante-bellum 
magazinist” in the South, who—if he instituted none of the move- 
ments of his time—did more than anyone else to accelerate those 
trends that characterized the Old South. 

[ Dickinson, Emity] Arms, G. W., Kirby, J. P., Locke, L. G., and White- 
sell, J. E. “Dickinson’s “These are the Days when Birds Come Back.” 
Explicator, II, Item 29 (Feb., 1944). 

Explication of the text and “remarks on other aspects of the poem.” 

Arms, G. W. Kirby, J. P., Locke, L. G., and Whidden, R. W. “Dickin- 
son’s ‘A Bird Came Down the Walk?” Explicator, Il, Item 61 (June, 
1944). 

Analysis of the rhyme pattern and tone color of the poem. 

[ Emerson, Raptr Warno] Lewis, Albert. “Emerson and War.” School 
and Society, LX, 97-99 (Aug. 12, 1944). 

Examination of Emerson’s Journals, letters, and other works reveals 
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that Emerson, as spokesman for his own age, not only “met the 
needs of the hour and grew in the struggle for human freedom,” 
but envisioned the future as well. He directed as well as reflected 
the positive, progressive course of democratic struggle. 

Gohdes, Clarence. “Emerson’s English Audience.” Chri. Sc. Mon., 
XXXVII, 7 (Nov. 6, 1944). 

Reprint of an excerpt from the author’s American Literature in 
Nineteenth-Century England (New York, 1944). 

[Fuer Marcaret] Burton, Roland C. “Margaret Fuller’s Criticism 
of the Fine Arts.” Coll. Eng., VI, 18-23 (Oct. 1944). 

Margaret Fuller’s criticisms of the fine arts in the Western Maga- 
zine (1835-38), the Dial (1840-44), and the New York Tribune (1844- 
46) reveal her inadequate assimilation of sources and her attempt to 
judge all the arts in terms of literature. 

[Hawrnorne, Naruanier] Scudder, Harold H. “Hawthorne’s Use of 
Typee.” Notes and Queries, CLXXXVII, 184-186 (Oct. 21, 1944). 

“The Paradise of Children” in A Wonder Book draws on the 
idyllic pictures of savage life in Typee, especially for features of the 
life lived by mankind before Pandora opened the box of troubles. 

Stewart, Randall. “Hawthorne’s Last Illness and Death.” More Books, 
XIX, 303-313 (Oct., 1944). 

A selection from Mrs. Hawthorne’s letters to Mr. and Mrs, James 
T. Fields, 1862-1864. 

. “Pestiferous Gail Hamilton, James T. Fields, and the Haw- 
thornes.” New Eng. Quar., XVII, 418-423 (Sept., 1944). 

Julian Hawthorne’s. omission of the role of James T. Fields in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife paid off an old score. Mary 
Abigail Dodge (1833-1896), who -wrote under the pen name of “Gail 
Hamilton,” persuaded herself and Mrs. Hawthorne that they had 
been unfairly treated by Fields. 

[Lincotn, ApraHaM] Fesler, J. W. “Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address.” 
Ind. Mag. Hist., XL, 209-226 (Sept., 1944). | 

An account of the delivery and reception of the address. 

[Poz, Encar Arran] Jones, P. Mansell. “Poe, Baudelaire and Mallarmé: 
A Problem of Literary Judgement.” Mod. Lang. Rev., XXXIX, 236- 
246 (July, 1944). 

Admiration and misconceptions of Poe by his French disciples. 

[Qurmpy, Puingas Parkuurst] Holmes, Stewart W. “Phineas Parkhurst 
Quimby: Scientist of Transcendentalism.” New Eng. Quar, XVII, 
356-380 (Sept., 1944). 

Quimby demonstrated visibly, on human organisms, the operational 
validity of Emerson’s hypotheses. 
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[Ruxron, Gzorce Freperick] Sutherland, Bruce. “George Frederick 
Ruxton in North America.” Southwest Rev., XXX, 86-91 (Autumn, 
1944). 

Ruxton’s descriptive journal notes about the American West of the 
1840’s are of value because of his knowledge and love of the region, 
his sympathetic study of the men whose deeds he recorded, and his 
realistic style. 

[Searsrietp, Cuartes] Krumplemann, John T. “Charles Sealsfield’s 
Americanisms.” Amer. Speech, XIX, 196-199 (Oct., 1944). 

The final installment presents additional data based, upon the 
earliest forms of Sealsfield’s first work of fiction. 

[Wuirman, Warr] Torufio, Agenor F. “El sentido humano de la 
poesia social de Walt Whitman y el mensaje fraternal y democratico 
de su intelecto, dirigido a los hombres de todas las dimensiones del 
mundo.” Comizahualt, IV, 1-5, 23-27 (June, 1944). 

{Wurrrier, Jonn GreenLeaF] Wells, Henry W. “The New England 
Quaker.” Chri. Sc. Mon, XXXVII, 9 (Nov. 3, 1944).. 

Whittier is depicted as “one of the most genuine products of the 
fall culture of Protestant New England.” 

Carstensen, Vernon. “Two Letters concerning the Mercer Girls.” Pac. 
Northwest Quar., XXXV, 343-347 (Oct., 1944). 

One of these two letters is by Edward Everett Hale, who expresses 
an opinion of Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode.” 

Thomas, J. W. “The Western Messenger and German Culture.” Amer- 
Ger. Rev., XI, 17-18 (Oct. 1944). 

One of the chief claims to distinction of the Western Messenger 
is its contributors’ keen appreciation of the theological, philosophical, 
and literary writers of Germany. 

Wilson, Janet. “The Early Anti-Slavery Propaganda.” More Books, 
XIX, 343-359. (Nov., 1944). 

First installment of an analysis of “what is undoubtedly the largest 
and most important mass of material for a study of the anti-slavery 
movement.” The collection is in the Boston Public Library. 


TEL. 1870-1900 


{Apams, Henry] Baym, Max I. “Henry Adams and Henry Vignaud.” 
New Eng. Quar., XVII, 442-449 (Sept., 1944). 

Henry Vignaud served as an intermediary upon whom Adams 
called to help him gain access to sources of information, or to expedite 
the copying of materials in various archives in the preparation of the 
latter’s History and other writings. 
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[CABLE, Gzorce WASHINGTON | Orcutt, William D. “From My Library 

Walls” Chri. Sc. Mon, XXXVII, 7 (Nov. 17, 1944). 

Reminiscences about G. W. Cable. 

[CLemens, SaMmurL LancHorne] Brownell, George Hiram. “About the 

Program of that ‘Babies’ Banquet.” Twainian, IV, 4-6 (Nov., 1944). 

Notes on the program of the banquet of the Society of the Army 
of the Tennessee held in Chicago on November 13, 1879: the occasion 
-of Mark Twain’s speech on babies. 

. “New. First Issue Point in Life on the Mississippi” Twatnian, 
IV, 1-3 (Nov., 1944). 

A discussion of the bibliographical problem concerning the rela- 
tionship between the accepted first edition of Life on the Mississippi 
published by Osgood, and the edition issued by Webster. 

. “Who Was Frank Findlay?” Twainian, IV, 1-6 (Oct., 1944). 

An account of the procedure by which Norman Bassett was able 
to trace a hitherto-unknown friendship between Mark Twain and 
Frank Findlay, owner of the leading Whig newspaper in Belfast in 
the 1870's, 

Clemens, Cyril. “Contract for Roughing It” Mark Twain Quar, VI, 

5 (Summer-Fall, 1944). 

Memorandum of an agreement between Mark Twain and the 
American Publishing Company of Hartford on July 15, 1870, with 
respect to the details of the publication of Roughing It. 

Orcutt, William D. “From My Library Walls.” Chri. Sc. Mon, 

XXXVII, 7 (Nov. 17, 1944). 

Recollections of Mark Twain. 

Webster, Samuel C. “Mark Twain: Business Man (Letters and Mem- 

oirs).” Atlan. Monthly, CLXXIV, 71-77 (Aug. 1944). 

Letters revealing Mark Twain’s dealings with “the monster,” the 
Paige typesetter, which cost the humorist $195,000. 

. “Mark Twain: Business Man (Letters and Memoirs).” Atlan. . 
Monthly, CLXXIV, go-96 (Sept., 1944). 

Letters and notes indicate that while Mark Twain was writing 
Huckleberry Finn he was busying himself about a patent for his 
“history game,” rummaging with Livy for antiques, working with 
Howells on The American Claimant, adapting Tom Sawyer for the 
stage, and selecting an illustrator for Huck. 

. “Mark Twain: Business Man. (Letters and Memoirs).” Atlan. 
Monthly, CLXXIV, 74-80 (Oct., 1944). 

Mark Twain’s four months’ lecture tour with G. W. Cable in 1884; 
his publishing contracts with Charles L. Webster, negotiations with 
General Grant for the autobiography, and Twain’s pessimism about 
the reception of Huckleberry Finn. 
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. “Mark Twain: Business Man (Letters and Memoirs).” Atlan. 
Monthly, CLXXIV, 100-106 (Nov., 1944). 

The final installment of hitherto unpublished letters by Twain add 
information about the difficulties encountered by Charles L. Webster 
& Co. in publishing the Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant in 1885. 

[Georce, Henry] Madison, Charles A. “Henry George, Prophet of 
Human Rights.” So. Atlan. Quar., XLIII, 349-360 (Oct., 1944). 

A critical analysis of Progress and Poverty and its radical treat- 
ment of a fundamental social problem, the reception of the book here 
and abroad, and George’s growing consciousness of his responsibilities 
as a prophet of social reform. 

[Hotmes, Ortver Wenpett] Garland, Alice. “Easing a Poets Con- 
science.” Chri. Sc. Mon., XXXVII, 7 (Nov. 30, 1944). 
Recollections of a meeting with Oliver Wendell Holmes in 1892. 
[James, Henry] Clemens, Katherine. “Alice James, Neglected Sister.” 
Mark Twain Quar., VI, 6-7 (Summer-Fall, 1944). 
; Comments upon Henry James and Mark Twain by James’s sister. 
Mackenzie, Compton. “My Meetings with Henry James.” Mark Twain 
Quar., VI, 1-5 (Summer-Fall, 1944). 

An account of several meetings with Henry James, the first of 
which took place on May 5, 1890. 

Rosenzweig, Saul. “The Ghost of Henry James.” Partisan Rev. XI, 
436-455 (Fall, 1944). 

During the final third of his life, Henry James composed a series 
of supernatural tales in which ghosts “consistently represent an apoth- 
eosis of the unlived life.” [Reprinted from Character and Personality, 
XII, 79-100 (Dec., 1943).] 

[SHaw, Henry WHEELER] Jones, Joseph. “Josh Billings Visits a Mark 
Twain Shrine.” Amer. Notes and Quer., IV, 83-84 (Sept., 1944). 

Josh Billings’s account of his visit to Virginia City in March, 1874 
(published in the New York Weekly of July 20, 1874), together with 
his other articles for that periodical, show that Billings was already 
aware of Twain’s stature as a writer. 

[SrLLaBER, BENJAMIN P.] Clemens, Cyril. ‘“Shillaber’s Birth and Child- 
hood.” Mark Twain Quar., VI, 9-11, 24 (Summer-Fall, 1944). 

First installment of a series of anecdotes of the humorist. 

Meine, Franklin J. “Shillaber’s Place in American Literature.” Mark 
Twain Quar., VI, 8 (Summer-Fall, 1944). 

Shillaber’s editorship of The Carpet Bag encouraged “America’s 
greatest humorists.” 

Taylor, Walter F. “In Behalf of the Gilded Age.” Coll. Eng., VI, 13-17 


(Oct., 1944). 
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An exhaustive analysis of the Gilded Age will probably reveal 
that the adverse judgments of Mumford, Parrington, Calverton, 
Brooks, and Hicks have no adequate support in historical fact. The 
period was not especially prudish, it was far from complacent, and 
it did produce a vigorous criticism. 

IV. 1900-1945 

[Anperson, MaxweLL] Boyce, Benjamin. “Anderson’s Winterset.” Ex- 
plicator, II, Item 32 (Feb., 1944). 

The “meaning” of the drama based upon an explication of the 
text. 

[Anperson, SHERWoop] Fagin, Bryllion. “Sherwood Anderson.” So. 
Atlan. Quar. XLIII, 256-262 (Oct., 1944). 

“An aging man, with young eyes,” Anderson was “both blessed 
and cursed. with a strong sense of wonder at the complexity of things.” 

[Cummines, E. E.] Axelrod, Joseph. “Cummings and Phonetics.” 
Poetry, LXV, 88-94 (Nov., 1944). | 

Cummings’s untraditional typography is the result of the poet’s 
direct concern with sound, as well as with visual design. 

[Exror, T. S.] McLuhan, Herbert M. “Eliot’s “The Hippopotamus.’ ” 
Explicator, Il, Item 50 (May, 1944). 

The inspiration, as well as the full explication of “The Hippo- 
potamus,’ is to be found in Bishop Lancelot Andrewes’s sermon 
preached before the King’s Majesty at Whitehall on Easter Day, April 
24, MDCXIV. 

Utley, Francis L. “Eliot’s “The Hippopotamus.” Explicator, III, Item 
10 (Nov., 1944). | 

Notation of “another significant parallel” in Newman’s A Letter 
Addressed to His Grace of Norfolk (1875), with remarks on the poem 
as a revelation of Eliot’s “personal tension between groping piety and 
humorous skepticism.” The hippopotamus is “a somewhat more ex- 
pansive symbol than a mere equation with the Broad Church would 
imply.” 

[Frosr, Roserr] Walcutt, Charles C. “Frost’s ‘Death of the Hired 
Man.” Explicator, Ill, Item 7 (Oct. 1944). 

A resolution of the differing interpretations of this poem by 
Thompson (Fire and Ice, p. 112), and Coffin (American Literature, 
XIV, 438). 

[GarLanp, Hamun] Hornberger, Theodore. “American First Editions 
at TxU: Hamlin Garland.” Lib. Chron. of Univ. of Texas, I, 27-29 
(Summer, 1944). 

The Garland collection at Texas, begun in 1916, now contains 31 
first editions and is “close to being a first-rate working collection.” 
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{Hetrman, Litan] Clark, Barrett H. “Lillian Hellman.” Coll. Eng., 
VI, 127-133 (Dec., 1944). 

Miss Hellman’s five plays show that she is an idealist and a philos- 
opher; more than that, she is an artist whose “message” is invariably, 
although not always skillfully, integrated into works which appeal by 
the fundamental qualities of their truth. 

{Hemincway, Ernest] Cowley, Malcolm. “Hemingway and the Hero.” 
New Republic, Cl. 754-758 (Dec. 4, 1944). 
_ “Hemingway’s four novels tell a loosely connected story: in effect, 
a legend of man against society.” | 

[Jerrers, Ropinson] Wells, Henry W. “A Philosophy of War: The Out- 
look of Robinson Jeffers.” Coll. Eng., VI, 81-88 (Nov., 1944). 

Jeffers views war broadly, philosophically, and imaginatively. Yet 
his preoccupation with violence in all its forms leads him to an excess; 
as a mystic he may decry war, but as a lover of heroism he instinc- 
tively admires it. The broadly epic and heroic Jeffers is admirable; 
the narrowly Teutonic and cynical Jeffers must be deplored. 

[Mintay, Epona Sr. Vincent] Gierasch, Walter. “Millay’s “Memorial to 
D. C.: Eiegy.” Explicator, II, Item 54 (May, 1944). 

The last two lines of the poem seem to contain a fairly strong 

allusion to Ecclesiastes 12:6-7. Perhaps the “ivory box” should be 
taken to mean skull, and “golden bird” to mean “singing voice.” 

[Rosinson, Epwin Aruincton] Beatty, Frederika. “Edwin Arlington 
Robinson as I Knew Him.” So. Atlan. Quar., XLIII, 375-381 (Oct. 
1944). 

A record of days spent at the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
N. H., with emphasis upon Robinson’s dry wit, his reticence, his de- 
light in Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Crabbe, and Hood, his sonnet 
writing, his enjoyment of good music, his tireless revision, and his 
integrity and kindness. 

Gregory, Horace, and Zaturenska, Marya. “The Vein of Comedy in E. 
A. Robinson’s Poetry.” Amer. Bookman, I, 43-64 (Fall, 1944). 

The power of Robinson’s maturity enabled him to endow his 
theme of human failure with a depth of feeling, sharp turns of wit, 
and a sense of strength and serenity. 

Gierasch, Walter. “Robinson’s ‘Luke Havergal?” Explicator, III, Item 
8 (Oct., 1944). 

The bitterness of Luke’s search lies in his vain hope of a perfect 
solution. 

[Saroyan, Witit1am] Remenyi, Joseph. “William Saroyan: A Portrait.” 
Coll. Eng., VI, 92-100 (Nov., 1944). 
Saroyan is an overrated romanticist, an actor impressed with his 
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own histrionic emotionalism, rationalizing the chill of life with a de- 
ceiving tenderness. Possibly, he may someday achieve the creative 
discipline which he has thus far lacked. 

[Srevens, James] Arms, G. W., Kirby, J. P., Locke, L. G., and Whidden, 
R. W. “Stevens’ “The Anecdote of the Jar?” Explicator, III, Item 16 
(Nov., 1944). 

The poem seems best regarded as an immediate and quasi-fanciful 
moment of poetic perception, and is not to be given the validity or 
stature of a major philosophical conclusion. 

[Treryens, Eunice] North, Jessica N. “Eunice Tietjens: A Memorial.” 
Poetry, LXV, 104-108 (Nov., 1944). 

[Wuarrton, Eprru] Valdiva de, Olga A. “Edith Wharton, Chapter IV.” 
Andean Quar., VI, 56-73 (Winter, 1944). 

The novelist’s philosophy of life and her treatment of minor moral 
problems. 

[ Wizson, Epmunp] Snell, George. “An Examination of Modern Critics, 
H: Edmund Wilson. The Historical Critic.” Rocky Mount. Rev., 
VIN, 36-44 (Winter, 1944) 

The immanence of historical patternings, and the dialectical proc- 
esses between the factors of economics, geography, race, and literature 
—these two leading ideas can be traced through the whole body of 
Wilson’s criticism. 

V. GENERAL 

Allen, Charles. “The Fugitive.” So. Atlan. Quar., XLIII, 382-389 (Oct., 
1944). 

The history of The Fugitive (described as “a natural outgrowth of 
friendship”) from its beginning in 1922 in Nashville, Tennessee, until 
its end in 1925. | 

Bond, Donald F. “Anglo-French and Franco-American Studies: A Cur- 
rent Bibliography.” Romanic Rev, XXXV, 186-202 (Oct., 1944). 

Brandt, Joseph A. “The University of Every Man.” Bul. N. Y. Pub. 
Lib., XLVIII, 891-903 (Nov., 1944). 

An account of the development and of the cultural effects of the 
university presses in the United States, 1869-1944. 

Brecher, Ruth and Edward. “Footprints on the Sands of Time: The 
Dictionary of American Biography” Amer. Schol., XIV, 106-114 
(Dec., 1944). 

Variety “is the spice of the D. A. B.” 

Hicks, Granville. “Some Literary Fallacies.” Coll. Eng., VI, 69-75 CNov., 
1944). l 

The evidence upon which De Voto and Brooks base their charges 
that American writers were almost completely isolated from the 
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masses is inadequate to support their vast conclusions. Both critics 
are right in lamenting the isolation of the writer in modern society, 
but they are wrong in putting the blame solely on the writers them- 
selves. 

Ingalls, Jerry. “The Classics and New Poetry.” Classical Jour, XL, 
77-91 (Nov., 1944). 

The strong currents of Hellenism and Latinity in Western culture 
flow through the poetry of such “new” American writers as T. S. 
Eliot, Hart Crane, Robert Penn Warren, Allen Tate, and others. 

Jillson, Willard R. “A Bibliography of the Lower Blue Licks (With 
Annotations).” Ky. State Hist. Soc. Reg., XLII, 297-311 (Oct., 1944). 

The present installment lists items to 1885. 

Jones, Joseph, and Atwood, E. Bagby. “Bibliography of Present Day 
English.” Amer. Speech, XIX, 217-220 (Oct., 1944). | 

La Driere, Craig. “Annotated Bibliography.” Amer. Bookman, I, 74- 
121 (Fall, 1944). 

An annotated survey of “relevant American publications” from 
November 1, 1943, to May 1, 1944. 

Le Seur, Meridel. “Notes on North Country Folkways.” Minn. Hist., 
XXV, 215-223 (Sept., 1944). 

Notes on the language, literature, and legends of early Minnesota 
history. 

Mathews, M. M. “The New Element in American English.” Amer. 
Speech, XIX, 200-203 (Oct., 1944).. 

An account of “the sources of that element in American English 
that originated in this country.” 

Nathan, George Jean. “New York versus America.” Amer. Merc., LIX, 
692-696 (Dec., 1944). 

“If we are going to have a national theatre, it might be well to 
build it right on Broadway.” 

Pritchett, U. S. “Books in General.” New Statesman and Nation, 
XXVIII, 305 (Nov. 4, 1944). 
English “discomfiture before the New England character” may be 
attributed in part to the New England tendency to negation; that 
“most melodramatic of historical studies,” The Education of Henry 
Adams, reveals other elements in that discomfiture. 
. “Books in General.” New Statesman and Nation, XXVIII, 323 
(Nov. 11, 1944). 

Hawthorne, contrary to L. S. Halls recent contention, was inter- 
ested chiefly in isolation—“isolation in the heart” and “that isolation 
from society and life which amounted to hostility.” 
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Savage, D. S. “Form in Modern Poetry.” Poetry, LXV, 30-43 (Oct. 


1944). 
Smith, Winifred. “The Worker as Hero.” Amer. Bookman, I, 35-42 


(Fall, 1944). 


The Marxian dramatists have claimed as a virtue what average < 


theatergoers regard as a vice, for the very essence of proletarian lit- 
erature is its refusal to see individuals as important in themselves. 

Spaeth, John W., Jr. “Verse Translations and Imitations of Horace: An 
Index.” Classical Jour, XL, 19-23 (Oct., 1944). 

A composite index to a number “of the more popular American 
translations and imitations that have appeared in print within the last 
forty or fifty years.” 

Treviño, S.N. “Bibliography: Phonetics.” Amer. Speech, XIX, 220-221 


(Oct., 1944). 
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